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Tere are few subjects which are just 
now exciting more attention in England 
than the present state of the Fine Arts, and 
few on which more has been said and writ- 
ten; but still it does not appear that any 
satisfactory conclusion has been arrived at 
on the subject, or that either the public or 
the artists themselves understand better 
what is wanted, or what would be the best 
means of improving their condition or en- 
abling Englishmen to do something more 
creditable to the nation than has hitherto 
been produced. In the meanwhile the de- 
mand for art is as universal as the interest 
it excites, and whether it be for the statue 
or painting with which the rich man orna- 
ments his dwelling, or for the ‘Penny Mag- 
azine’ or ‘Illustrated News,’ which find 
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their way into the poorest cottage, every 
class are enjoying the luxury; and.it is of 
an ,mportance not easily overrated that a 
right direction should be given to this new- 
born taste in the nation, working for good 
or evil to an extent which defies the calcu- 
lation of the boldest intellect. 

It is not however, we fear, in this point 
of view that the government at present re- 
gard the question, and the parliamentary 
committees that have been appointed, and 
the royal commissions that have been issued, 
seemed to have conceived that it was only 
the wounded vanity of the nation at seeing 
herself surpassed in art by Bavaria and other 
continental states, that made her now de- 
mand rescue from the disgrace; and the 
consequence is, that having ascertained 
that art was at a singularly low ebb in this 
country (which all the world knew before 
they were appointed), they have determined 
to follow in the steps of the Germans, and 
try and rival what they conceive to be the 
splendid school of art that has recently 
arisen there. The experiment is now being 
proceeded with, and though it would be 
presumption to prophesy that: it cannot be 
successful, we have very strong doubts of 
its realizing the expectations of its san- 
guine promoters, 
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At the recent exhibition of cartoons that 
took place in Westminster Hall in conse- 
quence of this resolution, the nation were 
astonished and delighted to find that Eng- 
lish artists could produce as good designs 
as either the French or Germans, and all 
have been willing to hail with joy the new 
era thusopened to art. They have not paused 
to consider that what could so easily be 
done by some dozens of artists who never 
before thought on the subject, or never at- 
tempted that style of art, must indeed be a 
very small and very easy exercise of intel- 
lect. They, indeed, who agree with the 
committee, that, after rewarding the origi- 
nal eleven, there were still ten more so 
nearly equal to them that it would be un- 
just if they too were not rewarded, may re- 
joice in the nation possessing such a band 
of Raphaels, and thank the commissioners 
for having been instrumental in bringing to 
light such a mass of hidden talent, which 
God knows, no man in England ever before 
dreamt of our possessing, and which certain- 


ly never showed itself in the annual exhibi- | 


tions, or in any paintings these artists had 
hitherto produced. For ourselves the experi- 
ment goes far to prove that it is as easy for an 
educated artist to produce cleverly group-| 
ed pictures of this sort as it would be for | 
any educated man to produce as gocd | 





tised by Englishmen, could scarcely be said 
to exist In ‘England ; and it is now little 
more than eighty years since the first public 
exhibition of paintings took place. At that 
period the attention of the public (if the 
small body of men who then interested 
themselves in art may be so called) was 
more strongly directed to the subject than 
at any subsequent period ull the present, 
and with strong grounds for hope; for that 
age produced Reynolds, West, Gainsbe- 
rough and Wilson, and Hogarth, and Flax- 
man,—men who raised British art from 
nothing to a palmy state it has not again 
reached, much Jess surpassed. The pro- 
duce of all the excitement of that time was 
the establishment of the Royal Academy ; 
and the public satisfied that in this creation 
they had done all that was required to insure 
the presperity of the arts, forgot the sub- 
ject, and relapsed into their former indiffer- 
ence ; while the academy, feeling secure in 
its monopoly, and its members discouraged 
by their imability to rival the great Italian 
masters, or even the contemporary continen- 
tal schocls, sunk into a corporation of por- 
trait painters, and left British art to seek 
its inspiration where it could; and as long 
as their ¢ own pencils were fuily employed, 
the academicians seem never to have sought 


to direct or guide the taste or patronage of 
verses as ever Pope or Dryden wrote, pro-|the nation to a better and higher style of 


vided it be understood that knowledge of|art than what each individual found most 


the subject, and sense, and wit, are not re- 
quired to form a necessary ingredient in 
the composition. He knows little of the 
long thought, and toil, and pain, with which 
great works are produced by even the great- 


est geniuses, who fancies that the stuff of 


immortality may be found in what is dene 
so easily and by so many. 

What appears to us, in the present state 
of matters, to be more wanted than cartuons, 
is a correcter knowledge of what true art 
really is—what are its purposes and objects 
—and by what means these are to be reach- 
ed. ‘Till a clearer knowledge is obtained 
on these points than at present seems to 
exist, we fear that nothing that is really 
great or good will be done, “and it is to this 
object that we propose to dedicate the fol- 
lowing pages; and though we cannot hope 
within the narrow limits of an article to ex- 
amine any one of these objects as we should 
wish, we stil] hope to be able to place some 
parts of the subject in a clear light, and to 
surn attention to others that are often over- 
looked entirely. 

A century ago, painting, as an art prac- 





profitable. Both artists and patrons seem 


to have tacitly acknowledged the impossi- 
bility of rivalling the:r great prototypes, and 
have even been content to allow that in all 
that concerned art the French were our su- 
periors, and that we could never hope (for 
some good reason or other unexplained) to 
possess a gallery like the Louvre or to create 
one like that of the Luxembourg or Ver- 
sailles. "Che French with all their loud boast- 
ings of pre-eminence have not been able to 
excite in us aspirit of rivalry, nor their sneers 
at the ‘‘ Nation boutiquiére”’ to rouse us to 
an energetic attempt to prove that the epi- 
thet was unmerited. But when Bavaria, a 
kingdom which stood lower than ourselves 
in the scale of artistic eminence, roused 
itself from its lethargy, and in a few short 
years, under the patronage of an enlighten- 
ed prince, and without any greater advan- 
tages of climate (to which we are so fond 
of ascribing our deficiencies), produced a 
school of art which, whether it be really 
great or not, has at least led to most bril- 
liant results and given employment to hun- 
dreds of artists in every corner of Germany, 
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England could no longer remain apathetic, | | 
but. began to shake off her lethargy and to| 
dream of the possibility of doing so like-| 
wise. 

This at least has been the proximate 
cause; but, if we are not much mistaken, 
there is a deeper and more home-felt feel- 





ing, which, though not so apparent, is the 
real cause of the present working in men’s 
minds on this subject. If this feeling does | 
exist, we may hope for something great 
and good, which will scarcely result from 
rivalling the Germans, or. copying the 
Italians or the Greeks. 

The first expression of this new-born 
feeling was one of wrath against the poor 
old academy, on whom many were inclined 
to lay the whole blame of the depressed 
state of art in this country, and to demand 
that itshould rescue us fromthe opprobrium ; 
since then, however, the feeling has become 
stronger and more general, and it being ad- 
mitted that the academy is incapable of do- 
ing anything, the subject has been taken 
up by the n: ition at large, and something 
will be done, and, if we are not mistaken, 
done successfully ;—for, looking at w hat 
we have accomplished in literature, and 
the success that has ultimately attended 
every undertaking to which the energies of 
the nation have been fairly directed, there 
is strong ground for hope; but it is almost 
equally certain, that, before the right path is 
hit upon, many errors will be committed, 
and much money and talent be wasted ; for, 
like a man suddenly startled in the dark 
from a sound sleep, we are yet rubbing our | 
eyes, and trying to collect our sc: attered | 
senses; but the chances are we take a| 
wrong direction, and break our shins more | 
than once before we find a light, or are) 
thoroughly awake 

In all inquiries of this sort, one of the | 
principal difficulties is to ascertain what is 


the real cause of the evil: once the seat. 


and cause of the disease ascertained, the 
physician has little difficulty in prescribing 
aremedy. But, in the present instance, no 
two persons scarcely are agreed as to what 
is the real cause of our ill success in art. 
if an artist is asked the question, his inva- 
riable reply is, “‘ want of patronage, ” and 
his partisans re-echo the sentiment. If a 
gentleman, not particularly interested in 
the subject, is asked, he answers, ‘‘ the 
climate is unfavorable ; ” and these two 
causes, finder various names, and with such 
modifications as the idiosyncrasy of the re- 
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‘that the evil may be remedied, and satisfy 
the other that it is no use troubling him- 
self about the matter. 

Yet it can scarcely be the former, for no 

class of artists of any kind were ever more 
employed or more liberally rewarded and 
made such fortunes, as our architects, and 
yet architecture is at a lower ebb in this 
country than either painting or sculpture ; 
and it is a question that has often been 
| mooted, whether more money is not annu- 
ally spent in this country on pictures than 
in the highest days of Italian art? Cer- 
tainly more paintings are now produced 
and purchased than at any preceding peri- 
od, and it is scarcely assumed that any 
great painter is among us creating great 
works of art which the public cannot un- 
derstand, and which will only be apprecia- 
ted when too late to benefit the artist ; such 
things have happened in this country, but 
could scarcely occur now when the demand 
for art is so great and universal. 

Of course no artist thinks his merits suf- 
ficiently acknowledged or rewarded; but 
there is a wide difference of opinion @n this 
subject between them and the public, and 
one, we fear, that will not be easily recon- 
ciled. 

The artist in the present day has an ad- 
vantage with regard to patronage that 
scarcely ever existed before; he is not sub- 
ject to the taste and caprice of one great 
patron, but, in whatever style of art he feels 





spondent may suggest, fill the one with hope 








himself most at home, he is, if successful, 
sure to find admirers among the public; as 
the literary men of the present day are sure 
|of finding readers, and, not like their pre- 
| decessors, forced to flatter and fawn on some 
‘great man who would kindly condescend to 
‘patronize their works. The absence of 
|this system has produced a far healthier 
tone in literature, and its re-adoption now 
| would be as prejudicial to artists as it was 
to poets in former days. What our artists, 
however, demand is not this, but govern- 
ment paironage; and in this, we fear, they 
will be much disappointed; the govern- 
ment of this free country have too much to 
occupy their minds in the struggle for place 
or party ever to give that attention to the 
subject that is requisite; and the continual 
change of persons in power, and the conse- 
quent continual change of tastes and opin- 
ions, render it singularly unfit, by its very 
constitution, for the steady following out of 
any great system of encouragement of 
art. 


A king or prince might do more; but, 
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in this country, he can only do it as an in- 
dividual, and not as the absolute monarchs 
of other countries, who have the resources 
of their nations more at command. It is 
to the public that our artists must learn to 
look for support (as our literary men have 
learned some time ago). The public are 
willing to purchase and patronize whatever 
they can understand, or whatever speaks to 
their tastes orto their feelings. But they 
will not buy imitations of other schools 
when originals are to be had, nor will they 
buy paintings which nobody understands 
the meaning of but the painter, if indeed he 
does, which is not always clear. 

The “ climate’ may be dismissed in a 
very few words. We acknowledge that 
Germany and France have done something 
in art, yet their climate is scarcely more fa- 
yvorable than ours, and the Dutch have pro- 
duced a school of paintings which, in the 
estimation of our amateurs, rivals (ifindeed 
its productions are not more valuable than) 


that of the Italians; and yet the climate of 


Holland is certainly worse than our own. 
But ites absurd to talk of climate, or of the 
chilling effects of modern habits and tastes 
to a people who have produced such a liter- 
ature as ours. It is absurd to say that the 


- countrymen of Spenser, or Shakspeare, or 


Milton, or the contemporaries of Scott, By- 
ron, or Coleridge, or Wordsworth, are 
crushed by climate; or that there is any 
thing to prevent our painting as well as 
those men wrote. If we cannot yet boast 
of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo, we may 
rest satisfied with the comfortable assurance 
that there is nothing to prevent our having 
painters as great as Shakspeare or Milton 
were as poets; and if we have no Camuc- 
cini, or Cornelius, or De la Roche, we may 
at least have painters of equal merit with 
modern authors. It is true, however, that 
the climate is not favorable for the produc- 
tion of naked statutes or for the employ- 
ment of Doric porticos ; nor is our religion 
favorable to the revival of saints and Ma- 
donnas ; and were there no other sources 
of the Kalon but these, we might well de- 
spair. But our literati, after long wander- 
ing in the same paths in which our artists 
have now lost themselves, have at last dis- 
covered other sources of inspiration than 
the mere reproduction of classic models, 
and have restored our literature to the rank 
it holds. Till our artists have done some- 
thing of the same sort, there is, we fear, 
but little hope of progress or improvement. 

Among the causes of encouragement 
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which are dwelt upon by those who look 
more hopefully on the state of British art, 
there is none that is more continually refer- 
red to, or insisted on more strongly, than 
the advantages we possess in our know- 
ledge of the great works of antiquity and of 
what was done that was great and worthy 
of imitation in the middle ages; and while 
we possess on the one hand the Elgin mar- 
bles, and on the cther such noble collec- 
tions of pictures by the old masters as exist 
in this, and other countries to which we 
have access, no reasoning, at first sight, 
appears more specious than to suppose that, 
with all this knowledge, we have only to 
start from the culminating point which the 
arts of Greece just reached at their highest 
period of perfection, and, starting from this, 
to surpass all that has been done. And, as 
a corollary to this, artists fancy that, by 
copying the statues and reproducing the 
porticos of Greece, we are reviving Grecian 
art, and may, by persevering in this course, 
at least produce as beautiful] things as the 
ancients; and some even hope that, by add- 
ing our knowledge to theirs, and the power 
of our civilization to the then less refined 
polity, we may surpassthem. Those, how- 
ever, who reason in this way, appear to us 
to have only glanced at the surface of the 
question, and to know but little of Grecian 
art, or of what in fact it really consisted. 
It was not with Grecian artists a thing bor- 
rowed from others, or something apart from 
their feelings or polity, but really and wholly 
the expression of the faith, the feeling, and 
the pcetry of the nation. 

Favored by the most genial climate, and 
inhabiting the most romantic region on the 
face of the globe, it was almost impossible 
that a young and healthful nation like the 
Dorians could struggle on to independence 
and civilization without accumulating those 
images of beauty and of glory, which after- 
wards shone forth in such splendor; yet 
they struggled on for centuries before these 
assumed a fixed or real form that could be 
embodied for the future. Hesiod first pre- 
luded with a glorious drama, and gathering 
together some of the floating images of beau- 
ty with which the minds of his compatriots 
were teeming, wove them into his early 
song. But it was Homer who first embod- 
ied the poetry of his race, in that immortal 
song which has been the glory of his nation 
and the delight of all succeeding genera- 
tions. It has been disputed whether such 
an individual as Homer ever lived, and 
whether this be true or not, the doubt, 
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though scarcely tenable, in this instance 
shadows forth a truth of no small impor- 
tance. The Iliad was not the creation of 
an individual, but of the Greek nation ; 
Homer, however, first fixed, in song, those 
ideas which had long been struggling for 
utterance; and, embodying the traditions 
of the Greeks with their religion and their 
poetry, built the substructure on which the 
edifice of Grecian art was raised; and 
whether this was afterwards moulded into 
the dramas of Sophocles, Auschylus, or Eu- 
ripides, or expressed in the lyrics of Pindar 
or Anacreon,—whether it found a tangible 
shape and form in the works of Phidias or 
Praxiteles, or was presented to the eye in 
the colors of Polygnotus, or of Zeuxis,—all 
these were but different modes of the same 
feeling, the result of a sincere and enthusi- 
astic adoration of what was great and beau- 
tiful in art. 

The form once given, it required but 
time to complete the superstructure, though 
it might never have attained its glorious 
perfection had not other circumstances com- 
bined to add to its beauty. Had the Per- 
sian never appeared at Marathon or Ther- 
mopyle, had Salamis and Platea never wit- 
nessed those glorious triumphs of patriot- 
ism, the mind of Greece might never have 
risen to that exalted’ pitch which impressed 
so noble a stamp on all her after acts; and 
her poetry and her arts, as the voices 
through which her sentiments of freedom 
and of glory found an utterance, would 
never have acquired that power and purity 
which is the essence of all the productions 
of those young days, whether we have it now 
in the works of her poets or her painters, 
her sculptors or architects. 

The flame once kindled, the emulation 
and rivalry between the different states 
was sufficient to keep up the blaze, and in 
this respect again Greece was fortunate; 
but it required a greater and more glorious 
cause than this to produce such poetry and 
such art as Greece has bequeathed to us. 

A similar expression of national feeling 
and of national religion produced the archi- 
tecture and the arts of our medieval ances- 
tors, which were nothing more than the 
reflex and expression of the poetry and pow- 
er of the people, written in a language 
which all then understood, and were inter- 
ested in. And it was a state of things among 
the young republics of Italy, not very dis- 
similar from that which had existed in 
Greece, that produced the Italian school. A 
man who studies philosophically the history 





of those times might easily predicate in what 
respects Italian art would differ from Gre- 
clan, as being the product of a people less 
purely patriotic; of a nation that, with 
much of the vigor of youth, inherited many 
of the vices of decay; expressing a philoso- 
phy less exalted, and a religion which had 
temporarily lost much of its purity and per- 
fection. Tor it is true that in the arts of a 
country its history is written, and that they 
are much more faithful interpreters of it 
than the chronology of its kings; in them 
the nation speaks for itself, without con- 
straint; and though not quite so self-evi- 
dent at first sight, as in the case of Greece 
or Italy, we will endeavor to show that they 
speak of us as clearly and distinctly as in 
any other country. 

When in England there shall exist a so- 
cial state similar to what existed in Greece 
and Italy at the times we refer to, we may 
expect similar effects in art as in every thing 
else; but he has studied the philosophy of 
art to lite purpose who expects that cir- 
cumstances and causes so widely different 
as those that now exist in this country can 
reproduce what other causes produced in 
other times. 

Are then the Elgin marbles and our Ital- 
ian paintings of no use to us? and has all 
the money and trouble they have cost us 
been spent in vain? Most certainly not! As 
a means of education they are invaluable— 
us a means to refine the mind, to point out 
truth as the highest aim, and simplicity as 
one of the leading characteristics of the 
highest style of art; for all this, and much 
more, they are to us of the highest value, 
but the moment we begin to copy them they 
lose these properties, and instead of rival- 
ing them we sink into manufacturing ma- 
chines. 

It sounds almost like silliness to remark 
(though the fact is so often lost sight of) 
that we are neither Greeks nor Italians, that 
our religion is not theirs, our feelings of a 
widely different class, and that our civiliza- 
tion has taken a very different character 
from theirs; yet we are a great and power- 
ful people, and our history will bear com- 
parison with the history of the proudest na- 
tions of the earth; and in literature and 
science we may be equalled, but few wi!! 
admit that we have any superior. 

Had we turned our attention to the fine 
arts, and left them only to express what we 
believed or felt, they might ere this have 
been as creditable to us as our other works; 
but they have, till lately, been entirely neg- 
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lected, and now, when we are turning our 
attention to them, it is only with a view to 
imitation. 

One other circumstance of vital impor- 
tance seems to have been overlooked,— 
that the Greeks as a nation, as well as the 
Italians, gave their whole energies to the 
cultivation of the fine arts, while we, on the 
contrary, have devoted ours to cultivate the 
useful arts; and it is a problem that yet 
remains to be solved, whether any nation 
can succeed in successfully cultivating 
both. Certain it is that no nation yet has, 
and we believe we might add no individual ; 
still there is no @ priori impossibility in the 
matter, though it appears, at the same time, 
to be tolerably certain that the fine arts of 
so utilitarian a nation as we are must, to be 
successful, take a much more prosaic turn 
than the poetic abandon, that characterized 
the glorious days of Pericles and Leo X. 
Every thing with us has, for some centuries 
back, been taking a more and more practi- 
cal turn, from which art will scarcely be 
able to escape. Eloquence, when not ad- 
dressed to the vulgar and ignorant, has had 
her wings sadly clipt, and now its highest 
flight consists of merely the best arranged 
digest of facts stated in the clearest and 
fewest words possible. Philosophy admits 
of no brilliant speculations, no cherished 
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dreams, or brightimaginations. Experience 
and mathematically deduced conclusions| 
are all that can now be admitted within} 
her narrow portals, and even in religion, a 
cold spirit of inquiry has succeeded to the} 
unsuspecting faith and all confiding trust 
of former days. 

For more than three centuries this spirit 
has been gaining ground with us, and every 
year becoming more and more essentially a 
part of the public mind. Friar Bacon was 
our Hesiod, and he of Verulam our Homer, 
who first gave being and form to the gods 
of our idolatry—the first who fixed the be- 
lief, and directed the mind of the people 
into the path which they have since so 
steadily followed ; Galileo was the Thespis 
of our civilization; while Kepler, Newton, 
and Locke, like the three great dramatists 
of the Greeks, moulded and brought to 
perfection that great branch of our glorious 
triumphs which Watt and Arkwright, like 
Phidias and Ictinus, reduced to fixed and 
tangible shapes. 

There are no doubt many who regret 
that the civilization of modern Europe 
should have taken so prosaic a turn, and 





who would forego our philosophy and our 
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steam engines for a new Parnassus with its 
legends, or a Parthenon with all its archi- 
tectural perfections. 

We confess we have small sympathy with 
these /audatores temporis acti: but whether 
they or we are right is not now the ques- 
tion—the thing is done; we are a practical 
people, worshippers of reason and truth, 
and cannot now go back and become fol- 
lowers of their sister imagination, or ad- 
mirers of what we do not believe, and know 
not to be true. Our energies are and have 
been for centuries directed to the practical 
arts, and the same perfection and progress 
is visible in them now, that was seen in the 
fine arts of Greece or Italy in their best 
and most glorious days. Every thing that 
is now done—every ship, for instance, that is 
built, every engine or machine made—is, cr 
is meant to be, an improvement on all that 
was done before: the shipbuilder does not 
pause first to consider whether his vessel} 
shall be built to look like a Roman triremis 
or a Venetian galley, and then cousider 
how he may still avail himself of modern 
improvements and purposes in this disguise ; 
on the contrary, he adopts every improve- 
ment that is introduced from every coun- 
try. and dispenses with every form that 
is not absolutely necessary, and every 
ornament that wonld interfere with his 
construction—and he has produced or is 
producing a thing more sublime than a 
Greek statue. Go and look at a ship re- 
posing in calm security and conscious pow- 
er alone on the pathless and almest bound- 
less ocean; or see her in the storm strug- 
gling in her might with the fiercest displays 
of elemental war, and acknowledge that we 
are a great and powerful race, and dare to 
conceive and do things before which the 
minds of the ancients would sink in terri- 
fied abasement. 

What would now be thought of an en- 
gineer who, in constructing asteam engine, 
should try to make it look like a water-mill 
or a horse-gin, or some equally irrelevant 
object? This is not the course they pur- 
sue, but every engine is better than its pre- 
decessors, though only perhaps in some de- 
tail; almost the whole nation still are em- 
ployed, or at least interested in perfecting 
steam machines, and our progress surprises 
sometimes ourselves. If there is to us no 
poetry in them, it will not be so in succeed- 
ing generations, for mankind will learn to 
envy those who lived in these times and 
took a part in the great progress of know- 
ledge and power that marks the present 
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century. In the last and greatest of our 
mechanical triumphs—the creation of the 
railway locomotive—we have surpassed all 
that was done before; but it is too near for 
us to see its greatness: we smell the oil 
and see the smoke—and more than this, 
we know the men that invented and the 
men that make these things, and they are 
not sublime ;—no more were the semi-bar- 
barous hordes who sat down before Troy ; 
but distance has almost deified them, and 
we certainly deserve more of posterity than 
either they or their bard. 

It is by thus doing with the useful arts 
what the Greeks did to arrive at perfection 
in the fine arts, that we have achieved such 
triumphs. Thus every new work is an im- 
provement on all that was done before— 
every step is forward. The artisan now 
watches the progress of his art with the 
same intense anxiety as in former days the 
artist devoted to the creation of new beau- 
ties in his: there is no retrocession, no 
wandering about without any aim or fixed 
purpose, no copying now from Greece, then 
from Rome, or from Italy, or Germany, or 
India. There is a meaning and a purpose 
in all that is done. Power and knowledge 
are gained daily; and the accumulative 
energy of nations is advancing science and 
art to a point that the boldest imagination 
cannot reach or even conceive. 

It is painful to turn from the contempla- 
tion of what we have done by well-directed 
energy in this path, to contemplate our do- 
ings in Art properly so called, which, if it 
be too strong aterm to say they are dis- 
graceful to us, must still be allowed to be 
utterly unworthy of a great and civilized 
people. But in this we,are not singular, 
for nations, our contemporaries, though 
loud in their boastings, are not much bet- 
ter off; and, though they paint acres of 
showy pictures, have no more real art and 
no more feeling for it than ourselves. Of 
all modern nations the Dutch alone have 
escaped, or nearly so, from the vicious 
system we have been trying to expose. 
When the Reformation changed their re- 
ligion they left off painting saints and mar- 
tyrs, but they neither stopped painting alto- 
gether, as we and the Germans did, nor did 
they, as the French, turn at once to copy 
the Italians. Of the latter the good Hol- 
landers had little knowledge, and still less 
sympathy for their productions; Dutch art- 
ists, therefore, fortunately free from ex- 
traneous influence, went on painting sub- 
jects that interested them and their em- 
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ployers ; the sea with its ships, the village 
with its fun and festivals, and scenes of still 
life or domestic interests; and if they at- 
tempted history they painted their distin- 
guished men and women dressed as they 
had dressed, and doing as they had done. 
It was by following this path that the Dutch 
worked out a school which even now di- 
vides with the Italian the admiration of all 
Europe. Among collectors Dutch pictures 
generally fetch a higher price than pictures 
of the same relative value in the more ele- 
vated schools, and this without their pos- 
sessing one single quality which writers on 
esthetics are in the habit of enumerating as 
requisite for the production of art; but to 
make up for this they possess originality, 
and what is of more importance, truth— 
truth to nature and to the feelings of the 
artist who produced them; and though we 
might wish they had been of a more elevated 
class, all must acknowledge the charm that 
arises from these circumstances. And can 
we not do what Dutchmen have done? 
There is little doubt that we can do that, 
at least, and more if we chose to follow the 
same path. We are a more refined and 
better educated people; our chivalrous his- 
tory, and, above all, our national literature, 
afford us higher and purer sources of in- 
spiration than they could command, and 
then there is more demand for art and 
more leisure to enjoy it in this country than 
ever existed in Holland. Yet we have 
hitherto effected but little; for instead of 
doing as they did, we attempted to start 
at once from the high grade of Grecian 
or of Medieval art, and, as might have 
been foreseen, we failed. -It was not in us 
nor in our sympathies or our feelings; 
there are no sources of such inspiration 
about us. We have attempted a flight from 
the top of the ladder; we must now go 
back and begin at the bottom. We must 
build houses and churches which shall be 
nothing but houses and churches; we must 
paint and carve men and women who will 
be only such, acting as we act, and feeling 
as we feel; if we paint saints we scarcely 
believe in, and gods and goddesses we 
iaugh at, and heroes we neither under- 
stand or have any sympathy with, it is not 
likely we shall ever do any thing great. 
But we have around us other sources of 
inspiration equal to those that any people 
ever possessed, and such as will never be 
exhausted or worked out. No nation ever 
loved inanimate nature more than we do, 
or had more opportunities of cultivating 
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our admiration both by land and by sea: 
but were there nothing else, the novel posi- 
tion in which the chivalry of the middle 
ages has placed women in our society, is a 
source of which the ancients knew nothing. 
Our novelists have seized it, and out of it 
created a new literature which is read with 
avidity by every class, and works for good 
or evil on almost every mind; but our 
artists think a naked Venus or a Greek tri- 
umph, or a saint or martyr, or a holy family, 
is a thing more likely to interest us modern 
practical Protestants; and the consequence 
is, we care as little for such art as we would 
care for Jiterature if it were filled with the 
same stuff. 

Hogarth, and Wilkie, and Gainsborough, 
and Landseer, and some other of our paint- 
ers have followed the track we would peint 
out, and they have been by far the most 
successful, and the only ones whose works 
will in all probability cutlive the fashion 
which produced the others ; their works will 
be understood and admired when Reynolds, 
and Lawrence, and others are remembered 
and admired only as portrait painters: for 
these men spoke of things they knew and 
felt in a language we can understand, and 
which will not be lost. Yet they were not 
great men, nor such men even as we have 
a right to expect will one day devote them- 
selves toart. Hogarth cannot stand higher 
than Butler in our literature, nor could 
Wilkie take a higher relative place than 
Allan Ramsay. There are Inany steps yet 
unoccupied between Butler and Shak- 
spere; and the sister throne to that of 
Burns is still vacant for him who has the 
courage and the power to mount it. But 
if our artists would strive in that way, 
they must recollect how these great men 
gained their immortality—it was not by 
copying. 

The career of Wilkie is a pointed illus- 
tration of what we have adduced. An in- 
different draftsman and bad colorist, his 
great and well-merited celebrity rests en- 
tirely on the homeful nature of his subjects, 
and the truth to nature, and the feeling 
with which they were treated; but Wilkie 
was not a great or strong-minded man, 
and it was almost impossible that he could 
escape the contamination of his school : 
had he remained in England the common 
sense of the people and the applause they 
always award to English works might have 
kept him free. But his journey to the con- 
tinent sealed his doom as it has done that 
of many before him: he became a copyist, 
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an imitator of Rembrandt and Velasquez, 
and the result we all know too well. Had 
he travelled in his youth it is probable he 
never would have risen above mediocrity ; 
but in the prime of his life and zenith of 
his talents, though the effects were painful, 
the false system could not altogether destroy 
him, and he sometimes looked back to his 
own home and own feelings for his inspira- 
tion, and the charm reappeared. ° Still the 
curse of his age was upon him, and he was 
fast sinking into an academician when he 
died. 

We believe we have now as great men 
among our artists as Wilkie—men who 
feel as deeply and read human nature as 
truly: but, instead of expressing what they 
or their compatriots feel or know, they are 
following a false system which can lead to 
nothing, for there is no truth in it. 

Our painters complain bitterly of the un- 
picturesqueness of modern costumes, and 
are fond of pleading this as an excuse for 
their imitations of the classics and Italians. 
Yet our men fight as bravely, do as great 
things, and in these strange costumes im- 
press their contemporaries with as much 
awe and respect as ever the most classically 
clad Greek or Roman did his countrymen ; 
and our women, too, feel as strongly, and 
express, if we mistake not, their feelings of 
grief or joy with equal distinetness and 
power. 

The costume on the living subject ren- 
ders no men or women ridiculous, nor pre- 
vents them from expressing or doing al} 
that is great or dignified in them, and if we 
do not find these qualities in our paintings 
we must look elsewhere for the cause. Be 
this, however, as it may, painters have been 
laughed out of the absurdity of painting 
our “kings and statesmen in Roman armor 
and Roman togas, as was the fashion in the 
days of Charles the Second or William the 
Third; but though the public would not 
now tolerate portraits of Queen Victoria 
or Prince Albert in these heroic costumes, 
it is strange, though true, that our sculptors 
are so far behind the painters that they have 
not yet shaken off the false fashion. Cano- 
va’s Napoleon was stark naked : and George 
the Fourth rides, sans culottcs, on a horse 
without a saddle or stirrups, with nothing 
on but a blanket draped over his shoulders, 
and a few laurel leaves for a hat; Canning 
stands in an analogous costume in New 
Palace yard ; and every square exhibits like 
strange doings, not to mention the funny 
things in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. 





Chantrey did much to reform this, and 
most of his statues are dressed somewhat 
as the persons they represent were in life 
(though he is not guiltless of togas), and we 
have no allegories or gods and goddesses in 
his works. His first great production was the 
‘Sleeping Children’ at Litchfield, and had 
he been able to follow up this purely Eng- 
lish style of art, he might have rescued 
English sculpture from the neglect under 
which it now labors; but unfortunately, 
the design of that work was not his own, 
and either from inability to go on in this 
line, or because he found it more profitable, 
he sank into a mere portrait sculptor; and 
we still expect the man who is to Anglicize 
the art. 

Some fifteen years ago, a common work- 
ing mason, Thom, a native of the land of 
Burns, made astride in the right path, which 
narrowly escaped being successful. His 
statues of ‘Tam O’Shanter’ and ‘ Souter 
Johnny’ excited more attention and elicit- 
ed more praise from the public than any 
works of either Flaxman, or Nollekens, or 
Chantrey, (except, perhaps, the ‘ Children’ 
alluded to,) and this merely because they 
were national and true to nature. They 
were in the lowest walk, and far from be- 
ing the best that might have been produced 
in that walk; yet it shows how eagerly we 
grasp at what is right in art—that, in spite 
of all the prejudices of our education, these 
statues, with all their defects, should have 
created the sensation they did; and even 
now they are more visited—copies of them 
are more common in Britain than of any 
work of sculpture, ancient or modern. 

In France and Germany they certainly 
have done more in art than we have done 
of late years, though scarcely, as we said 
before, with more success. 

When France awoke from the dream of 
the middle ages, she recommenced art by 
copying. In literature, Corneille and Ra- 
cine put Frenchmen into Greek dresses, 
and by hampering themselves with the 
unities and other necessary difficulties of 
the Greek theatre, they and their contem- 
poraries thought they had rivalled, or in- 
deed improved upon the great dramatists 
of Greece. We, and even their country- 
men, now begin to perceive how falsely : 
that what is good in them is French, and 
that all that would be Greek is bad. Yet 
the French are now glorying that they are 
doing in architecture exactly what their 
dramatists did in the drama; and in the 
Madelaine, by hiding a French Christian 
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church in the skeleton of a classic temple, 
they think they are rivalling the works of 
antiquity ; and it may be a century before 
we, or at least they, learn to laugh at this. 

In painting, their greatest man, N. Pous- 
sin, began by translating Raphael into 
French, and with more success than falls 
to the lot of most copyists; and Le Seur 
and Le Brun went on transplanting these 
exotics to the soil of France. But nothing 
individual or native seems to have been at- 
tempted till the glorious events of the em- 
pire, so flattering to the vanity of the na- 
tion, first led her artists to believe that 
representations of them might be as inter- 
esting as would be copies of the antique, 
and so it has proved; and some paintings 
by Gros, Gerard, and H. Vernet might 
have led to a better era, had they been 
able to shake off entirely the fetters which 
their academy and the copying school 
of David had heaped upon them, which 
even now their most promising artists can- 
not break, though every annual exhibition 
proves that the most successful works are 
those which differ the most widely from the 
classic schools. 

We are, however, sufficiently aware of 
the errors of the French school, and have 
too little sympathy with its extravagances 
to be in much danger of being hurt by its 
example ; but it is not so with the modern 
school of the Germans, which is now held 
up for our admiration on all hands, and vir- 
tually forms the model on which we are 
moulding all that is now going to be done 
for art in this country. 

It is scarcely more than twenty years that 
some German artists assembled at Rome 
had taste enough to admire the works of 
the great masters found there, and vanity 
enough to think they could rival them. A 
prince was found impressed with the same 
belief, and since that time unbounded have 
been the orders given, and equally so the 
quantity painted, and all in the highest 
walks of art. The boldness of the at- 
tempt, and the brilliancy of the effect pro- 
duced, have dazzled the eyes of all Eu- 
rope; and as no time has been allowed 
for pause or reflection, the world has not 
known whether most to admire the liberal- 
ity or taste of the prince or the boldness 
and genius of these modern Raphaels and 
Michael Angelos, who, in twenty years, 
have produced out of nothing a school of 
art and works rivalling the best days of 
Greece or Italy. 

But is this really the case? Cornelius 
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has painted acres with scenes from the 
heathen mythology—with gods he does not 
believe in—heroes he cannot feel with— 
and men and women, whom he can neither 
identify himself with or feel any sympathy 
for ; still they are clever, artist-like pro- 
ductions, He has studied the marbles and 
paintings of the ancients; he knows in 
what lines Raphael grouped his figures to 
produce his effects, and has learnt by heart 
the rules of color from the Bologna school. 
These, intelligence and long study have 

taught him to ‘combine ; and if we are con- 
tent to dispense with ‘truth and feeling, 
these will serve our purpose; but if so, the 
prize poem of an Oxford student should be 
preferred to a song of Burns, or to the best 
effusions of a Shelley, a Wordsworth, or a 
Coleridge. 

And so it is with the rest; some paint 
Christian subjects, and so does Cornelius 
when told to do so. In fact most of them 
are ready to execute any order confided to 
them, Pagan or Christian, portrait or land- 
scape, whichever is most in demand or best 
paid, they are ready for. We will not pre- 
sume to say that they have not succeeded, 
or may not succeed; the voice of Europe is 
against us; but if they have, we have seen 
a spectacle that never was seen before, 
either in poetry or the arts, of men produc- 
ing great things that they have not felt, and 
influencing others by uttering what they do 
not believe. 

Overbeck, and Hess, and Hermann, and 
one or two others, have restricted them- 
selves almost entirely to religious subjects, 
and from (we believe) religious feeling, so 
if any thing was good it might be expected 
from them, had they attempted to express 
the sentiments they feel; but, on the con- 
trary, they have gone back to the old stiff 
school of drawing, the glories, and quaint 
devices, and old ‘architecture of the old 


German and Italian schools, and having 


copied their forms they think they have 
given the substance ;—as if a poem printed 
on bad paper, in old black letter, and as 
badly got up as in former days, would on 
that account, without any further merit, 
rival the productions of Chaucer or of 
Spenser. In their paintings we have an- 
gels playing on fiddles and guitars, and 
saints with glories, and all the old strange 
emblems, when none of the painters hesi- 
tated to introduce the first person in the 
Trinity. All these were things which, in 
the simple faith of an ignorant age, were 
not only excusable, but respectable, as the 
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expression of the highest faith in art the 
painter knew; but in an educated man in 
the nineteenth century, the former are 
puerile absurdities, and the latter a piece 
of blasphemy as disgraceful to the artist as 
to the public or patron who admires it. 

There are men among these Germans 
who can and have painted good pictures, 
such as Lessing’s ‘ Convent in the Snow ;’ 
Kaulbach has painted some German scenes 
that rival our Hogarth’s; and others occa- 
sionally descend from their hobby to truth 
and nature, but their productions are good, 
precisely in the ratio in which they are op- 
posed to the principles of the Munich Acad- 
emy. 

The last work of the Germans, and their 
greatest, has been the erection of the Wal- 
halla; and such has been the enthusiasm 
and admiration this has excited throughout 


all Europe, that sober-minded members of 


parliament have begun to talk of our doing 
salatliaes like it, “and we believe that a 
grant from parliament for that purpose 
would not only be unopposed, but generally 
approved of. Yet, if we can do nothing 
better than re-erect, in a Christian country, 
a temple built for and dedicated to the wor- 
ship of a heathen goddess, and this as the 
only means we can think of for doing hon- 
or to our Christian fellow-citizens, we con- 
fess we shall not be sorry to see the project 
lie dormant some time longer. 

However beautiful the Parthenon may be, 
the Walhalla does not express one single 
feeling of the persons it is built to com- 
memorate, nor of those who erected it, ex- 
cept the great truth that they had no art, 
and if the architect has been as successful 
as he is generally allowed to have been, he 
has proved that since the days of Phidias 
and Ictinus art and civilization have stood 
still, and religion changed for the worse. 
For even where the original Greek afforded 
no copy, owing to the ruined state of the 
interior, some figures of a different charac- 
ter have been introduced, but these were 
not, as one might expect, borrowed from 
the Christian religion ; no! but from the 
barbarous mythology of the Scandinavian 
tribes. For what, then, have these men 
lived whose busts are stuck against the wall 

—‘‘ authors, architects, painters, philoso- 
phers, and heroes?” If we ask the build- 
ing, the answer is, they lived in vain; they 
have left no trace, and nothing has been 
done worthy of notice since the days of Per- 
icles and Wodin. An equivocal compli- 
ment, it must be confessed, to the illustri- 
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ous, but the best and most meaning that 
modern art can bestow. 

It may, however, be urged, that pictures 
and statues, and even architecture in this 
form, are at best mere luxuries, and that if 
we are pleased and gratified with the pro- 
duction of our artists, the object sought af- 
ter is obtained, and nothing more is requir- 
ed. It is sad to think how often this argu- 
ment is practically urged, and that, in con- 
sequence, those means which might be most 
efficiently employed to educate and elevate 
the minds of the people are degraded into 
mere sensual gratification. But even should 
this be the case with regard to painting and 
sculpture, it is certainly not so with regard 
to architecture, using the word in its full- 
est sense; this last Is anecessary art, one we 
cannot do without, and on which our com- 
fort, if not our very existence depends. We 
cannot do without houses to live in—pub- 
lic buildings and halls for assemblies or the 
transaction of public business; and, above 
all, we require the assistance of this art in 
erecting churches, places in which we may 
conveniently congregate for worship, and 
which, at the same time, will mark the 
honor and respect with which we regard 
every thing dedicated to so sacred a purpose. 
Notwithstanding this, however, and though 
the whole nation have and alw ays have had 
an interest, not only in the private edifices, 
but in the public buildings erected through- 
out the kingdom —while the knowledge 
and enjoy ment of the sister arts have been 
confined to the affluent and the educated, 
still architecture is with us at present in a 
worse position than either of the others, its 
professors have less title to the name of art- 
ists, and its best productions can only claim 
as their highest praise to be correct copies, 
or at most, successful adaptations of some 
other buildings erected in former times, for 
purposes totally different from any thing we 
at present require. 

The cause of this, we believe, will be 
found to lie, even more directly than inthe 
other arts, inthe system of copying, to the 
exclusion of all original thinking, or, indeed, 
of common sense; and the reason why this 
should be so fearfully prevalent in archi- 
tecture will be found to be principally in 
the anomalous system in which not only the 
patrons of art, but the artists themselves 
have been educated in England. 

Since the time of the Reformation, the 
education of every gentleman’s son has been 
what is termed strictly classical, a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek has always been 
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considered as an indispensable qualification 
to the title of an educated man, and, gen- 
erally speaking, to the exclusion of every 
other knowledge. 

At the public schools the same absurd 
system is still pursued ; and though private 
institutions have somewhat’ deviated from 
this practice, still the interest of public 
bodies has hitherto maintained a predom- 
inant influence over the education of all 
classes. 

Every boy at the age at which he com- 
mences his career in life is intimately ac- 
quainted with Cesar and Livy, while the 
chances are he never read a word of Hume 
or the military records of his own country : 
he knows the greater part of Virgil by heart, 
while it certainly i is not his master’s fault 
if he knows more of Milton than his name; 
and he is flogged into admiring the bad 
plays of Terence, while if he knows any 
thing of Shakspeare, it must have been by 
stealth and out of school that he acquired 
this knowledge. He is carefullytaught the 
names and properties of every god and god- 


_dess of the heathen mythology, their vari- 


ous adventures, and “ filthy amours ;” but 
he is jeft to pick up from his mother, or 
how or where he can, what little knowledge 
he may acquire of the Bible or of the his- 
tory and tenets of his own religion; his ed- 
ucation, in short, is strictly and purely hea- 
then, though in a country professing Chris- 
tianity. ‘Though some shake off the tram- 
mels of this false system, the mass of the 
nation, in the pleasure or business that fol- 
low their school years, have no leisure for 
other pursuits till the season is past, and if 
then called upon to think on the subject, 
the attainments and recollections of young- 
er days return with the power and vivid- 
ness of deeply-rooted prejudices, which few, 
very few, have the strength to shake off. 
In his youth he has been taught a litera- 
ture he cannot adapt, a history he cannot 
apply; and little wonder therefore if, in his 
maturer years, he tries an architecture to- 
tally unsuited to his climate and worse than 
useless for his purposes. Did the evil con- 
sequences of this system stop here, it would 
not be so serious as it really is; but thus 
it is, that in trying to copy and adapt the 
classical types, we have Jearnt to be mere 
copyists ; and when we turn our attention 
to the Italian or Medieval styles, the false 
system still clings to us, and correctness 
of copying is still the oreatest merit of 
every design. 

The same absurd system poisoned our 
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literature for more than acentury and a 
half, though, fortunately for us, we have 
seen both the beginning and end of its in- 
fluence there. Shakspeare was the last of 
our great men that escaped it: his own 
learning was small, and fortunately for him 
his contemporaries had not then forgotten 
that native art had existed in England as 
well as in other countries, nor learnt to be- 
lieve that it could only exist in foreign 
lands and ancient times. It is true nothing 
could have destroyed the might of his ge- 
nius; but had he lived later, we should have 
been obliged to seek for his gold in the ore 
of plagiarism instead of having it pure and 
brilliant from his own crucible. This, how- 
ever, was not the case with his successor 
Milton; his vast learning and admiration 
for the ancients induced him to put his 
great Christian epic into the heathen garb 
of its great prototypes, and nine-tenths of 
the faults that can fairly be found in this 
work are attributable to this great mistake. 
Had he known neither Homer nor Virgil, 
but sung his higher theme in the purity and 
power in which he felt it in his own heart, 
his poem would probably have surpassed 
the productions of his predecessors as far 
as his subject surpassed them, or as the ac- 
cumulated poetry of Christianity to which 
he was to give utterance surpassed the ac- 
cumulated fables of the heathen. 

‘ Paradise Lost,’ however, had sufficient 
power to rivet the chains of copying on all 
that came after it, and from Milton’s time 
till Cowper first dared to sing of English 
thoughts and English feelings, and the giant 
hand of the peasant Burns tore to pieces the 
flimsy web of conventional criticism in 
which the corpse of English poetry had 
been wound. 

If any one will take the trouble of read- 
ing the ‘ Cato’ of Addison, the ‘ Seasons’ 
of Thomson, the ‘ Blenheim’ of Phillips, or 
indeed any of the thousand and one poems 
about Damon and Daphine, or Phillis, or 
Chloris, or Mars, or Cupid, which formed 
the staple commodity of poets of that age, 
he will be able to form a tolerably correct 
idea of the merit or absurdity of the classi- 
cal productions of our architects, while the 
washy imitations of the old English ballads, 
on which Johnson was so witty, will afford 
a standard by which he may judge of our 
modern Gothic churches and mansicns, 
always bearing in mind this distinction, 
that the one is an innocent trifle, the other 
a positive and expensive inconvenience. A 
poet may indulge himself in harmless flirta- 
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tions with dyrads and water nymphs with- 
out hurting any one; but a habitation must 
be either in reality very unclassical or very 
uninhabitable in this climate, and the whele 
race of porticos only serve to encumber 
our streets and darken our windows. 

A better state of things has arisen in lit- 
erature, and our poets are now content to 
write in English of what they think and feel ; 
and it is not difficult to foresee that we are on 
the eve of a revolution in art, similar to that 
which has taken place in poetry, and we 
only wait the hand of a man of genius and 
originality enough to set the example and 
point out the way that all may follow him, 
though it is true that no one man will be 
able to effect this, but it must be the result 
of long-continued experience and exertion, 
not only on the part of the artists, but of 
the patrons with them. 

If, however, it is to a mistaken system of 
education that we can trace the principal 
causes of the degraded state of art in this 
country, the same reasoning that points out 
the cause of the disease, points, as we said 
before, towards the means of cure; and 
were a proper system of artistic education 
adopted in England, we should not be long 
before its effects would be felt in every 
branch of art. 

The two universities might do much. 
They might, with little difficulty, lay a foun- 
dation of knowledge in the minds of young 
men who pass through them, which would, 
in nine cases out of ten, enable the man to 
become not an artist, certainly—that is not 
wanted—but at least a competent judge of 
art, which on the part of an educated man, 
would be of much more importance to his 
country. ‘This seems to have been one of 
the great objects of their institution, but so 
completely have the universities been divert- 
ed from the purposes for which they were 
originally intended, that it is a true but 
melancholy fact that, since the Reforma- 
tion, they have done nothing for art, either 
in the way of teaching or promoting it. 
Richly and nobly endowed, and inheriting 
from their founders all the privileges that 
could be desired for the cultivation Of art 
and science in all their branches,—undis- 
turbed by civil wars or political changes— 
an island of peace in the troubled ocean of 
the world—what might they not have done 
during the three centuries they have been 
held by Protestants?—a tithe of their reve- 
nues set aside for these purposes might have 
formed galleries and libraries rivalling those 
of the Vatican or Florence ; and museums 
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might have been collected such as the world 
does not know. What is the fact? Their 
libraries were given them, and ungraciously 
received, and scarcely a fitting building 
erected to store them in; and neither uni- 
versity possesses a picture worth looking 
at; except at Cambridge,—a few left by a 
patriotic nobleman, who knew the universi- 
ty well enough to take care also to leave 
money to build a place to put them in (as 
Dr. Radcliffe had done with his library at 
Oxford): and as for statues, go to Oxford 
and see its statue gallery there; a low damp 
room, badly lit by one ill-placed window, 
and there their only collection of Roman 
antiquities stand in a circle ona few old 
scaffolding boards. Most of these are in- 
ferior, though some may be good, if placed 
in a light in which they could be seen ; 
and even this wretched collection was pre- 
sented by a dowager countess to the rich- 
est university in the world, and one that 
devotes itself exclusively to the study of 
classical antiquity. 

Neither university possesses a school in 
which the theory or practice of any branch 
of art is taught, and has not even a course 
of lectures, nor any means by which a 
young man may either be taught or can 
acquire the requisite knowledge on this 
class of subjects. 

What they inherited from the dark ages 
they have tried to preserve without, if possi- 
ble, ever going one step beyond what then 
existed ; and because only the books of the 
ancients were then known, the universities 
have resisted the auxiliary aid which mod- 
erm arts would afford in completing the lim- 
ited system of education proposed. To 
take one instance among a thousand: there 
is not a tutor in either university who would 
not shudder at the idea of his pupil not 
knowing every word of Virgil’s description 
of the death of Laocéon. Every schoolboy 
has been tutored or flogged into an admira- 
tion of it; but has any boy ever been taken 
by his master to see a custe of the famous 
sculptured group, or had its beauties and 
its power pointed out to him? 

Masters and tutors would laugh at the 
proposal; yet it is still a matter of doubt 
whether the marble or the verse contain the 
original creation, and the marble certainly 
speaks a more intelligible language than 
the verse of the Latin poet, and to almost 
every boy would convey a clearer and bet- 
ter idea of the scene than the ill-understood 
lines. If we are taught the poem for the 
purpose of elevating and purifying our 
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thoughts and to give us an insight into clas- 
sical taste and elegance, the statue would, 
in almost every case, be a better guide than 
the poem; and boys who hate the book, 
could easily be made to admire the statue, 
and would return with delight to the one 
because they loved the other. 

But no! whatever your disposition, or 
whatever your feeling, to one and one only 
of the muses shall you devote yourselt. 
Should you in after life turn your at‘ention 
to her sisters, you have first to learn their 
language, which is not that you have been 
taught; and fortunate, indeed, is the indi- 
vidual who, before a cold contact with the 
world, or the still more chilling lapse of 
years has deadened his feelings of enjoy- 
ment, has leisure or is able to re-educate 
himself, to understand that Janguage with- 
out difficulty and read it with freedom.* 

One other inconvenience of this system 
is, that when an Englishman does acquire 
a knowledge of art, it is not in England 
that he obtains it, but in France, where the 
information is seasoned with praises of the 
genius of the ‘‘ grande nation,” their schoc] 
of art, their galleries, &c.; or in Italy, 
where it is the climate, the history, and the 
bell’anima of the people; or in Germany, 
where the glory is ascribed to the acade- 
mies, to patronage, to metaphysics, and 
heaven knows what ;—in short, to any thing 
and every thing that England has not; the 
traveller returns to his own country, not 
only convinced that art does not exist there, 
but that it cannot be produced within our 
seas; and so strong is this feeling among 
the educated classes of the country, that 
parliament was last year on the point of 
sanctioning an importation of a colony of 
Germans to paint our national frescos. 
Every one knows how many of our public 
statues and monuments have foreign names 
engraved on their pedestals; and even at 
this moment foreigners are employed to 
erect statues to our great men, which though 
they may be creditable to the persons reprc- 
sented, are certainly not so to the country. 


* The two colleges which at present form the 
university of London, being founded more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, seem inclined, 
as far as they can, to rectify this error on the part 
of the older universities, and to restore the facul- 
ty of arts which has oes there ; and for this 
purpose have established lectures on architecture 
and other branches of the arts, which certainly 
will do good, and are a step in the right path, 
but they have not the influence nor can they 
remedy the defects of the great national institu- 
tions. 
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But if the education of those who should | 
be patrons of art is defective, that of archi- | 
tects is ten times worse. A young man 
designing to enter the profession i is appren- | 
ticed for seveu years to an architect, not on | 
account of his eminence, for none of our | 
sreit architects have a school of followers, | 
nor do any of them take more pupils than | 
are requisite to perform the drudgery of the | 
offices; but the choice of an instructor in | 
the art is entirely guided by family con-| 
nexion or acquaintance, or more commonly | 
by the pecuniary consideration that an ar-| 
chitect is willing to take. 

This period of servitude is epent in copy- 
ing papers or designs of the most common- 
place buildings, 
details of carpe: ntry and bricklaying. It is 
not pretended that the pupil is sent “there to | 
be instructed in the history of his art, nor 
to be taught the art of designing buildings | 
according to any fixed or received theory ; | 
and if during his apprenticeship he picks | 
up any artistic notions on the subject, he | 
must have more enthusiasm or better op-| 
portunities than fall to the lot of most men. 
Pupils are taken to assist the master in car- 
rying out his own designs, and to acquire 
what knowledge might stick to them in so 
doing: whatever they learn beyond that is 
their own. 

It is true some travel after their period 
of servitude has Sipe, but the best years 
of their life have been wasted, and the only 
principle of their art with which they are 
thoroughly embued is, that all buildings 
must be erected on the model of something 
that has been done before. ‘They travel, 
therefore, not to study the spirit of the 
buildings, of antiquity, or to trace the mo- 
tives or feelings which sought expression in 
those forms, so that by following the same 
path they might arrive at the same perfec- 
tion, but merely to fill their sketch books 
with forms and details which may be used 
up whenever an opportunity occurs; and 
they return to their own country prepared 
to execute any design in any style their 
patron may wish, and to do it on the short- 
est possible notice. Indeed it is scarcely 
to be expected that a young man would de- 
cide to think for himself, and to shake off 
the trammels of his school at a time when 
the struggle of life is beginning with him; 
he would probably starve without having an 
opportunity of trying his principles, while 
those following in the wake of copyists 
Were rising in their profession and enrich- 
ing themselves without trouble; and still 
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less is it to be expected that an architect, 
when once in good practice, will turn 
‘round on the style that has raised him to 
eminence, and attempt a better ; in the first 
place he has not time for it, and besides the 
experiment might be dangerous. 

It is true, though strange, that not one 
of the architects who have done any thing 
in this art to which we can refer with pride 
or indeed without shame, was educated fcr 
the profession. We owe our cathedrals 
and churches to bishops and priests, with 
only the assistance of the mason and the 
carpenter; and even since the revival (as it 
is called), Inigo Jones was a director of 
masks, a carpenter, a hobby-horse maker, 
or something not well ascertained, but cer- 
tainly did not turn his attention to the art 
to which he owes his fame till he had 
reached the prime of life. Wren had ac- 
quired an European reputation as a natural 
philosopher and a man of general science, 
and had reached the maturity of his talents 
before he seems to have thought of archi 
| tecture even as an ainusement, “much | i€Ss 4S 
a profession. Vanburgh was educated asa 
soldier, and even through life was a suc- 
cessful dramatic author and speculator in 
theatres. | Chambers was brought up to 
commerce, and gained his first enperience 
of the world as supercargo of a vessel trad- 
ing to China. Burlington lived in asphere 
which prevented his practising an art he 
was capable of adorning. And it is to 
Horace Walpole, the statesman, that we 
owe the revived taste for Gothic architec 
ture. We pass over such men as Aldrich, 
Clarke, and Burroughs, though better than 
many who have earned more fame,—nor 
will we insist on continental examples, 
though France owes her best monument— 
the Louvre—to a doctor of medicine, and 
all that is great in St. Peter’s is the concep- 
tion of a painter. ‘These were men of 
genius and taste, unfortunate only in the 
school of art to which they belonged, 
They were fellowed by such men as Gib rbs, 
Kent, Dance, and others, who ushered in 
the present class of regularly educated 
architects, while they themselves went on 
combining Roman details into strange 
forms, and believing as sincerely as we do 
now, that they were producing truly classi- 
cal works ; till tired of the tasteless and 
unmeaning piles that disfigured every cor- 
ner of the land, the nation seized with 
avidity on Stuart’s Delineation of the An- 
cient Glories of Grecian Architecture. To 





a nation that only aspired to correct copy- 
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ing, that work was invaluable, and every 
building that was now erected was to be 
pure Grecian. ‘The portico of the Parthe- 
non, or of the Temple of Theseus, was add- 
ed to every building that was erected; 
churches, town halls, prisons, dwelling 
houses, or shops, no matter for what pur- 
pose the edifice was built, how many stories 
high, or how low, a Grecian Doric portico 
saved the architect all further trouble: it 
was classic, and no one could gainsay it: 
to the present hour this absurdity disfigures 
the land. But we are getting tired of 
copying Greek, and the present tendency is 
to copy Gothic, and in one point of view 
this is a decided improvement, for that style 
is a native of, and much more suited to, our 
climate than the other; still the system of 
correct copying leads our architects into 
absurdities scarcely less glaring than those 
committed in the days of Greek supremacy. 

Of Grecian art we have little Jeft except 
the temples, and of the works of our own 
ancestors, almost all the buildings that re- 
main to us are either churches or castles 
in the former pointed windows and buttress- 
es and pinnacles were necessary adjuncts, 
and are now repeated in every Gothie villa 
that is built; or we see the tower and bat- 
tlements of our ‘‘ barons bold,” frowning 
in grim array among, the chimneys of the 
modern peaceful dwelling-house, with its 
large French windows opening on the neat 
parterre 

It is in producing these puerilities that 
the present race of regularly educated ar- 
chitects are so industriously and (for their 
own pockets) so profitably employed ; yet 
there have been and are men of genius 
among thein, but the system weighs them 
to the ground, and nothing is done that is 
creditable or satisfactory. 

Soane was decidedly a man of talent, and 
he saw the necessity of some improvement 
on the copying system, but he (or his em- 
ployers) wanted the judgment necessary to 
perceive how this was to be done ; he could 
not, or would not, go back to the severe 
and reasonable, and begin de novo, but he 
tried to improve on the Roman forms and 
Roman orders, and ended, as might have 
been foreseen, in caricaturing them, for he 
had no principle to guide him, and no 
aim. 

Nash was also a man both of taste and 
talent, though perhaps more as a landscape 
gardener than an architect. His concep- 
tion of Regent street is bold and masterly, 





and has set the example of all that has 
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since been done in metropolitan improve- 
ment; and jt was not till he came to the 
copying part of his task that he utterly fail- 
ed; his pillars and cornices, and indeed all 
the classical details, are as bad as bad can 
be, and badly applied, but not much worse 
than his neighbors. Without these details 
his masses are bold and effective, and it is 
only their addition that gives his works the 
tawdriness complained of. 

Wilkins was another man of the same 
day, who was capable of better things than 
he has left behind him. Had he devoted 
himself to any one line, more especially the 
Grecian, he might have been a more ele- 
gant copyist than most of his contemporas 
ries, but in conforming to the practice of 
the day, he attempted every thing, and fail- 
ed in all. 

Sir Robert Smirke has adopted a safer 
plan than any of these men, his fame rests 
entirely on the sound masonry of his build- 
ings, and the only attempt he makes at art- 
istic effect is putting up as many Ionic col- 
umns as his employers will allow. One 
drawing made long ago has served for all 
his porticos, now about to be brought to 
the acme of perfection in the British Mu- 
seum, where forty-four of these useless 
lonic columns, placed in various rows, are 
to form the facade. 

We will not go on to specify the works 
of each architect where none are satisfacj 
tory. 

‘There have lately been splendid oppor- 


tunities, but all are thrown away. One of 


the best was the Royal Exchange, for 
which the locality is the most picturesque 
an artist could desire, and the nature of the 
building also most favorable for a good de- 
sign ; but after three competitions, and it 
must be confessed a more than usual quan- 
tity of unfairness and low jobbing, what has 
been the result? A building that is a ri 
facimento of the theatre at Bordeaux, and 
the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
with this difference from the latter, that the 
steeple, instead of being set astride on the 
roof like a man on horseback, i is seated on 
the rump like a sweep on his jackass ; and 
this variation of design is now thought suf- 
ficient to change the house of prayer in the 
west, into a temple of money changers in 
the east. Add to this'a degree of clumsi- 
ness and vulgarity in every detail, which 
shows how little Grecian art is felt in this 
country, how useless it has been in purifying 
the tastes of our architects, or their employ- 
ers, unless indeed when they are employed 
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in copying it literally. As it is, the build- 
ing stands a characteristic monument of 
jobbing, and vulgar, tasteless pretension.* 

Club-houses have afforded our architects 
an opportunity of displaying their taste, as 
favorable as ever fell to the lot of their 
brethren of Venice or Rome; yet, though, 
from the size of their rooms, and the mag- 
nificence of their arrangements, club-houses 
could not escape being palatial, still none 
of them are quite satisfactory, and even 
the last and most splendid, the Reform 
Club, only affords another illustration of a 
doctrine we wish impressed on the minds 
of every architect, that when he copies lit- 
erally, it must be at the expense of con- 
venience, and when he deviates from his 
model, it is generally at the expense of art. 

Were it not for this, it would be difficult 
to understand why Mr. Barry, when he took 
the Farnese for his model, should not have 
copied the cornice literally, instead of go- 
ing out of his way by omitting the modil- 
lion band which occupies one-third of the 
height of the Farnese cornice to make his 
heavier than the original, or than the cor- 
nices even in the rusticated palaces of 
Florence, and this when he could not af- 
ford the plain space of blank wall, which 
the Italian architects alway considered 
necessary as a base for their bold cornicione. 
The cornice is Italian, but cutting up with 
windows the space on which it rests, modern 
English. This is incorrect copying, at the 
expense of art. 

In the interior, the principal rooms are 
sacrificed to produce a correct imitation of 
an Italian cortile, and that this may be cor- 
rect, the bad Ionic and Corinthian orders 
of the cingue-cento architects are used, 


* Ofall the architects who competed for this 
building, not one seems fairly to have grappled 
with the difficulties of his subject. 

The design comprises, first, the hall or court 
for the merchants to assemble in; next, anumber 
of shops, offices, and rooms of business. 

These incongruous materials all the architects 
tried to combine into one uniform whole, taking 
generally fora model a classic temple, which the 
whole was to be made to resemble as much as 
possible. 

Whereas the true plan for making this design 
would have been first to provide the great hall, 
with its three or four entrances strongly and bold- 
ly marked out, and then grouped around these the 
offices and shops, as distinct but harmonious parts 
of the great design ; the whole would then ex 
been intelligible, and the irregularity of the 
ground is singularly favorable for producing pic- 
turesqueness and beauty out of such a combina- 
tion. 
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‘though the architect had all the finer and 


more elegant models of classic antiquity at 
his hand, which the Italians of that day had 
not, or they would not have neglected them. 
It has also been thought necessary to put 
the staircase in a crooked tunnel, which it 
puzzles every stranger to find, and having 
found, to find his way up it, because neither 
Sangallo nor Michael Angelo understood 
the modern improvement of hanging stairs. 
This is correct copying, at the expense of 
convenience. 

The Parliament houses are, however, the 
great architectural undertaking of the pres- 
entday. Since the rebuilding of St. Paul’s 
nothing so splendid has been attempted in 
Britain, and indeed, since Versailles, scarce 
any thing on the continent can compare 
with them. We have also the satisfaction 
of knowing that the design is the best of 
our best architect, and that instead of the 
grudging economy that is said to have 
spoiled so many of our undertakings in art, 
the expenditure here has been not only lib- 
eral, but lavish; for had we been content 
with a plain, honest brick building, with 
stone dressings, such as would have satis- 
fied our fathers or ourselves a few years 
ago, we might have had all the accommo- 
dation the present one will afford, and bet- 
ter arranged, for 150,000/. or 200,0007, 
whereas the estimates for this one already 
amount to 1,200,0007., and it will not be 
finished under a million and a half. Here 
then is at least a million of money spent on 
pure esthetic ornament, a sum that would 
have restored to their pristine beauty (if we 
wanted Gothic) every cathedral or church 
in the kingdom, or would have established 
schools of art and design, with collections 
of art, in all the principal cities in the king- 
dom ; this it has been determined to expend 
in realizing the design of one architect, 
and already the nation are beginning to 
tire of their bauble before they have got it, 
and to think they have paid too much for 
what they begin to find out will not be sat- 
isfactory when finished. 

The river front is now nearly completed, 
and as Mr. Barry declares it to be the best 
part of the design, we may safely assert 
that the new buildings, though clad in the 
very prettiest and best selected Gothic de- 
tail, will, when finished, be as much like the 
bold, meaning, purpose-like buildings of 
our ancestors asthe very pretty Swiss peas- 
ant girls and very polite brigands and Al- 
banians of our ball rooms are like the rough 
originals, 
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Every building of our ancestors expressed 
in every part the purpose for which it was 
erected, and with a degree of richness or 
simplicity suited to its destination; here, 
with the idea of producing a grand uniform 
whole, every part has been made externally 
to look exactly alike. The speaker’s house 
is the counterpart of that of the usher of 
the black rod, and though the latter is 
obliged to share his residence with a libra- 
rian, that is not to be discovered from the 
exterior; and equal magnificence is dis- 
played in the apartments allotted to the 
clerks of the house and all the inferior of- 
fices. Indeed, whether it is the great cor- 
ference hall or the public libraries or com- 
mittee rooms,—whether it is the Queen’s 
robing-room or a librarian’s bed-room, each 
is externally the same; and whether the 
room is fifty feet by thirty, or only fifteen 
feet square, the stories throughout are of 
the same height, unless indeed, as has been 
suspected, some of these fine looking win- 
dows are to be cut into two by concealed 
floors, a falsehood no Gothic architect ever 
was guilty of, and a meanness which two 
honest windows would never exhibit. 

It is needless to point out at what an 
enormous sacrifice of expense and conveni- 
ence this has been effected; but what is 
worse, it is not only not Gothic, but is an 
attempt at the same silly pretension which 
induced Nash, in the Regent’s-park ter- 
races, to group together a number of small 
houses into one design, to make them look 
like a palace. The truth peeps out at every 
corner there, and so it does here; and if 
any one will take the trouble of clothing 
any of them in Gothic detail, Chester ter- 
race for instance, he will be surprised how 
nearly he has re-produced the river front of 
the Parliament houses. 

Where a medieval architect was called 
upon to design a hall, one side was made 
like the other, the windows were like one 
another and equidistant; if a church, the 
same thing was done, one transept was like 
the other, and the north side of the church 
was like the south, and the whole was made 
as uniform as circumstances would admit ; 
but then it was one hall, and one church, 
and it did not occur to our simple fore- 
fathers that the best way to make a small 
church look large would be to make the 
choir, the church proper,—to make the 
chapter-house like a north transept, and 
occupy its place, while the library might 
enact the part of the southern one; that 
the refectory and offices might supply the 
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place of the nave, and its clerestory make 
excellent dormitories, while the chimnies 
of the establishment might be concealed in 
the pinnacles of the western towers. A 
larger and more uniform building might, it 
is true, have been preduced on this plan 
than on the usual one of building monaste- 
ries, where every part told its own story ; 
but should we not laugh at and despise the 
monks who had attempted so silly a cheat? 
—yet this is the system on which our great 
national edifice is being erected, with this 
difference, that the one would still show 
that it was an edifice devoted to religion, 
while the other might as well be the resi- 
dence of a king, or a museum, a gallery, a 
college, or indeed any thing else, as the seat 
of our two legislative bodies. 

It must always appear strange how an 
architect could have gone so much out of 
his way to obtain this uniformity, and pro- 
duce a prevalence of the horizontal lines 
over the vertical, for not only is this utter- 
ly abhorrent from Gothic in every case, but 
here, where he had a front about eight times 
the length of its height to deal with, all his 
ingenuity should have been exerted either 
to break the horizontal lines, or by bold 
projecting musses (as at Versailles) to pre- 
vent the eye following them, and thus take 
off the low street-like appearance the build- 
ing now has; but, as if to make this still 
more apparent, the towers, instead of being 
parts of the river front, so as to give it 
height, are placed behind it, and discon- 
nected, as if by contrast to make it still 
lower. It is lucky for the architect’s fame 
that the land front, in spite of his worse 
judgment, will be broken and varied by the 
projections of Westminster Hall and the 
law courts, and will thus much surpass the 
river front; but it is painful to see the great 
tower placed so as by its mass to depress and 
overpower the Abbey and Henry the Sev- 
enth’s chapel. It would have been difficult 
to invent any thing that could be more pre- 
judicial to them than this feature, which, if 
admissible at all, should have been placed 
where the speaker’s house is, at the angle 
next the bridge. Had this been done, we 
should not have had the architect coolly 
asking for 120,0007. to rebuild the super- 
structure at great temporary inconvenience 
to the public, and permanent detriment to 
the navigation of the river, and this merely 
because he forgot the existence of the bridge 
in making his design, or had not wit enough 
to know how to counteract the effect of it on 
the building. It is besides here, where there 
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is a great thoroughfare and a fine open space 
(it is understood that the houses in Bridge 
street are to come down), where proces- 
sions and shows can be seen from the 
square, the bridge, and the river, that the 
Queen’s and Peers’ state entrances, with 
the Peers’ house, should have been placed ; 
not as they now are, in a back street of 
Westminster; and had this been done, and 
the south end devoted to the Commons, 


there would have been good grammar and 
‘good taste in building that part of a plainer 


and less pretending style than the north, 
half devoted to royalty and the peers. This 
would have been more appropriate to the 
confined situation, and the saving of ex- 
pense as great as the additional conveni- 
ence. 

If, however, the exterior shows all these 
defects, and many more, which it would be 
tedious to point out, the interior is far 
worse, which will be easily understood when 
it is stated that one-fourth of the whole area 
is occupied by eleven large and seven small 
courts; and as these are all entirely sur- 
rounded by high buildings, they will be at 
best but damp ill-ventilated well holes, 
whose floors the sun will seldom see. They 
increase the expense of the building to an 
extent not easily calculated, not only by 
spreading it over a quarter more space, but 
they actually present more lineal feet of 
stone-fence wall than the whole exterior of 
the new building put together. 

Had the architect adopted one great 
court, with a glazed roof running behind 
the river front, and divided into four com- 
partments by the two houses and the cen- 
tral hall, these compartments forming four 
halls might have been surrounded by three 
tiers of arcades, something similar to the 
galleries of our old inn court yards, thus 
affording easy and cheerful access to all the 
apartments, and doing away with the tun- 
nel-like corridors which at present occupy 
half the building. If, in addition to this, 
he had raised the roof of his ground floor 
about ten feet, and lighted it with good 


honest windows, instead of the loopholes 


which at present scarce admit light to ren- 
der it habitable, a much smaller building 
would have afforded far more accommoda- 
tion. 

It is not easy to conceive any thing that 
would, architecturally speaking, have been 
more magnificent than this range of halls, 
extending at least 700 feet in length, and 
brok <n by the arcades supporting the houses 
and central hall, so as to take off every ap- 
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pearance of narrowness; and had some- 
thing like fan tracery been adopted for the 
roofs, but with the fairy lightness that cast 
iron would have enabled the architect to 
introduce, and the interstices glazed with 
colored glass, we might fairly have challeng- 
ed the world to produce any thing like it. 
In these halls, too, might have been placed 
the memorials of our great men; one court 
might have been devoted to our literary 
men, another to our men of science, whilst 
the others would have been occupied by 
our heroes and statesmen. Their statues 
might have stood in the centre, and their 
illustrious deeds have been painted on the 
walls. 

By bringing the ground floor into <<e, it 
would not only have given the building 
more height, which it much wants, but 
have provided space, in conjunction with 
the halls, for coffee rooms, committee 
rooms, waiting rooms of all sorts; and by 
adopting four covered courts instead of the* 
open ones, so much space might have been 
attained that the building might have been 
set back fifty feet from the present line of 
front, and a good broad terrace road ob- 
tained, from which the river front might 
have been seen; at present it is entirely 
lost, and cannot be seen near enough to be 
examined from a boat; the present terrace, 
of thirty feet wide, is too narrow to admit 
of the building being viewed from it, be- 
sides not being accessible to the public. 

Had these difficulties been foreseen and 
studied, and these or some such suggestions 
adopted, the public and members would 
have been both externally and internally 
much better accommodated, and there 
would have been more space for the officers 
and all concerned with parliament; there 
would have been some meaning and ex- 
pression in the building; and last, though 
not least, it could have been erected for 
half what the present one will cost; for, 
independently of the saving of space, and 
of the expensive decorations of the southern 
half, there would have been no rebuilding 
of the bridge, no pulling down of Abingdon 
street, and no erecting a new terrace in the 
river in the front of the present one, which 
must come, though not yetspoken of * 


* When it was determined to introduce Dr. 
Reid’s system of ventilation, a lofty chimney was 
required to carry off the smoke and vapors, and 
Mr. Barry, instead of considering how he could 
introduce this feature so as to make it ornamental, 
turns over his books and draws out a lofty tower 


with a very high spire. When asked why he 
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While these things were going on at 
Westminster, Mr. Barry produced a design 
for the law courts in Lincoln’s-inn fields in 
the pure Grecian Doric style of the Parthe- 
non ! 

In comparing this design with that for 
the Parliament houses, the first thing that 
strikes the observer is, that one or the other 
of them must be essentially wrong and 
bad, which we leave for others to decide. 
There is no difference of climate between 
the two localities, and no difference of pur- 
pose between the two buildings which could 
jur ‘ify so extraordinary a difference as exists 
between the two designs. At Westminster, 
all the windows in the river and street 
fronts are exposed to the sun, without even 
a cornice to throw a shadow; at Lincoln’s 
inn, there would have been only eight 
windows, with a very small portion of wall, 
on which the sun could shine, the whole 
building being inclosed in a cage of one 
hundred and fifty massive Doric columns, 
so as to be entirely in the shade, an ab- 
surdity that would not have been tolerated, 
and, as far as we are aware, which never was 
practised, even in the temperate climate of 
Greece (except in a temple which was not 
inhabited, and where there were no win- 
dows in the walls), and it can scarcely be 
conceived how a man could propose such 
a plan in the gloomy latitudes of Lincoln’s- 
inn fields. On the south front a few pillars 
might not have been inappropriate; but the 
north front was to have been precisely the 
same as the south, and these only differ in 
extent from the east and west fronts,—all 
shaded by the same useless colonnades.* 


had chosen this form, he replied, “* My object in 
putting it into that form was to make the central 
tower differ as much as possible in outline from 
the two other towers, by which a more picturesque 
effect would be produced !”’ Reasons for making 
a chimney like achurch steeple ! It further creeps 
out that the apertures are to be concealed; but 
that it may continue to look unlike what it is 
meant for, he first proposes to use only coke in the 
building, or to have an extra furnace to consume 
the smoke. 

Out of evil, however, good may come ; and if 
this absurdity of having a steeple for a chimney 
forces the architect to devise some means of con- 
suming the smoke, it will be a public benefit. 

* There is something extremely amusing in the 
naiveté with which Lord Langdale, when exam- 
ined before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons relative to this building, expressed his sur- 
prise that the records should here be buried in the 
vaults of the basement, while at Westminster it 
was proposed to place them in the ascending 
stories of a lofty tower. So little did his lordship 
know of the principles of British architecture, 


There are law courts now in the course 
of erection at Liverpool which surpass even 
these in extravagance, and possess all the 
beauties and all the defects of the English 
classical schoo] to an extent never before 
perpetrated; for here the architect has not 
only managed to introduce deep colonnades 
on all the sides of the building that are 
seen, but by an excess of misapplied inge- 
nuity, has managed effectually to hide every 
window, so that on the east front, extend- 
ing four hundred and twenty feet, three 
small doors are the only openings by which 
apparently light or air can be admitted to 
the interior, and one solitary doorway is 
the only opening to the south. There is 
no dome with its eye, no skylight,—all is 
darkness and mystery. When finished, the 
building will have the appearance of a vast 
gloomy mausoleum; no one will be able to 
conceive how such a windowless and chim- 
neyless* pile could be made serviceable to 
the purposes of living men; yet this myste- 
rious pile is devoted to transactions of pub- 
lic business, and, what is still more strange, 
to the gay amusements of singing and 
dancing. 

Should the government recur to the idea 
of a classical Walhalla, this is a design in- 
finitely more appropriate to the purpose 
than Klenze’s copy of the Parthenon. 

We are far from asserting that Mr. Barry 
is to blame for what he has thus done 
amiss; he is a man of taste and talent, and 
had he beeu brought up in a better school 
would have done what would have been 
creditable to himself and his employers. 
In copying, as he conceives correctly, and 
sacrificing every thing to the correctness of 
the copy, he has only done what any other 
architect would have done in his place; 
and, had he attempted any originality, he 
might have let the job pass by him into less 
worthy hands. 

If we only consider what it is we ask of 
our architects, we shall see how impossible 
it is that they could satisfactorily answer 


that he thought what was the proper place for 
them in one instance would be the proper place in 
the other; and it does not seem ever to have oc- 
curred to him that, when in Lincoln’s-inn fields, 
he must consider himself and his records as Greek 
and in Greece, while at Westminster it was only 
necessary to consider himself as carried back to 
the stormy times of the wars of the Roses. 

* Few men would find out that the copy of the 
Temple of the Winds, at Athens, standing in an 
inclosure at the distance of some hundred of feet, 
has to do duty for all the chimnies of the estab- 
lishment. 
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the calls made on them. Here—an archi-j 


tect is ordered to design an immense pile 
in pure Gothic ; there—another in as pure 
Grecian ; the Duke of Sutherland wishes 
his country seat to be rebuilt in the Italian ; 
and Lord Frances Egerton, bis town. house 
in the style of Kent or Gibbs, Mr. Barry 
may have to-morrow an order for a Sara- 
cenic or an Egyptian building, or heaven 
knows what, and great would be the aston- 
ishment of his patron if he refused. ‘There 
is not another architect in London who 
would not undertake to have the design 
ready in a month or six weeks; yet do we 
think of what we are asking? Suppose 
some learned man, the cleverest and most 
learned of his day, were to set up for a like 
universal genius, and one bookseller gave 
him an order for an epic poem in Greek, 
after the manner of Homer, and another 
demanded some books of Latin poems, like 
those of Horace, a third might wish for an 
Italian epic, like Ariosto’s, a fourth might 
wish for a German imitation of the Nie- 
blungen, and others might ask for Arabic 
or Hindoo poems of approved models, while 
the more moderate would only demand cor- 
rect imitations of Spenser or Shakspenre. 
Supposing aman were found who could 
and would undertake all this, he must be a 
cleverer man than the world has yet pro- 
duced if even fashion or friendship could 
induce his contemporaries to read them, 
and it requires no great gift of prophecy to 
foresee that few of them would descend to 
posterity ; yet this is not an exaggerated 
representation of what Mr. Barry has done, 
and what every articled apprentice of an 
architect is prepared to do, whenever he 
is lucky enough to have an cpportunity. 
Mr. Welby Pugin is almost the enly 
architect in England who has seen the ab- 
surdity of this cosmopolite practice, and 
has devoted his whole energies to the study 
of one style, and indeed almost one branch 
of that style, so that he may fairly be called 
a Gothic ecclesiastical architect. Even 
with him, however, this does not seem to 
have been so much the result ef a reason- 
ed conviction as of an enthusiastic admi- 
ration for the works of our forefathers, and 
what is of more importance to our pres- 
ent subject, he has only seen half the 
dificulty; for though, to continue the 
metaphor, he does not profess to write in 
all languages, he still insists in writing in 
a dead one: true it is that he can read 
any page in this language that is placed 
before him, and can, even withcut diction- 
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ary or gradus, write a respectable copy of 
verses which can be understood and trans- 
lated by others, while the nonsense verses 
(to use a school-boy, though expressive 
phrase) of other architects never having 
been understoed by their authors, are likely 
to puzzle antiquarians to the end of the 
chapter. 

In these copying days, however, it is 
something to have an architect who has so 
thoroughly studied the style in which he is 
to build that he can copy it correctly, and 
his buildings have not cnly the general 
form, but really the meaning and some of 
the spirit of the ancient ones. 

But this is not enough; for, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ The great test of architec- 
tural beauty is the fitness of the design to 
the purpose for which it was intended, and 
that the style of a building should so cor- 
respond with its use that the spectator may 
at once perceive the purpose for which it 
was erected.” 

No one is less inclined to dispute the 
truths of these words than we are; but the 
conclusion he draws from these premises, 
that we must erect churches in the same 
style, in the same form, and with the same 
details in every respect as those erected in 
the age of the earlier Fdwards, or, at all 
events, prior to the accession of Henry 
VIII, appears to us to be one of the most 
singular non sequiturs that ever enthus:asm 
led a man into, and doing himself exactly 
what he reprobates in others; for the edu- 
cated and refined Englishman of the pres- 
ent day is much more like the civilized 
republican of the classic times, both in 
tastes and habits, than he is to his rude 
and semi-barbarous ancestors, of the times 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors. The 
bold, bull-headed, bloed-thirsty baron of 
those days, is an animal of a different 
species from the delicate and refined aris- 
tocrat of ours. The ignorant domineering 
priest is not our educated clergyman ; the 
unacknowledged tiers état differ widely 
from our all-powerful commons; and the 
independent artisan of our times would 
scarcely acknowledge kindred with the un- 
fortunate serf of those days; yet Mr. Pugin 
overlooks all these distinctions, and would 
have us reconstruct, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the buildings which expressed the 
feelings and were in every detail fitted for 
our ancestors of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century. 

It might please some enthusiastic persons 
that we should give up our science and 
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civilization, and return to the barbarous 
ignorance and simplicity of those days; but 
it requires no great sagacity to foresee that, 
so far from retroceding, we cannot even 
stand still, but must advance; and although, 

because we have no other art to admire, we 
are now wild after correct copies of old 
churches, it is quite evident that neither the 
symolism nor the monkish superstition of 
the middle ages can have any permanent 
hold on an enlightened people. It is true 
the classical element is fast disappearing 
from our system of education, from our laws, 
and from our philosophy; but must we, 
therefore, go back to the middle ages to 
supply its place?) Arethe Nieblungen, and 
the Lays of the Minstrels, to become our 
class-books instead of the Greek and Roman 
poets? Is the feudal system to resume the 
place of the code of Justinian? and the 
doctrines of the dark ages, that of the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle or Plato? And, asa 
corollary to all this, is Gothic art to super- 
sede classical? Our belief is, that we can 
have no true art till a modern English ele- 
ment supersedes both. 

It has been lucky for us that the ancients 
have left us fewer examples of their en- 
gineering works than productions of their 
architects. Our medieval ancestors in- 
dulged but rarely in. roads or bridges; and 
hesides this, the exigencies of locality, and 
above all the exigencies of estimates, which 
are usually carefully looked at in the utili- 
tarian works executed by our engineers, 
have allowed them less temptation to copy, 
and less means of doing so than their brother 
builders, and the consequence is, that they 
may challenge Rome, or the whole world, 
to match either the magnificence or the 
taste of our public works. It is true we 
possess some “truly Roman works,”’ the 
taste of which is very questionable; and 
both Blacktriars and Waterloo bridges nar- 
rowly escaped being spoilt by the interfer- 
ence of the architects, who fortunately, 
however, have left nothing to mark their 
presence but the absurd Ionic and Grecian 
Doric columns that stand on the piers—in 
the one case supporting an enormously 
heavy granite parapet, and in the other in 
company with a most incongruous Roman 
balustrade. But since those days the engi- 
neering interest has acquired a predomi- 
nance which enables it to walk alone ; and 
in London bridge they have produced a spe- 
cimen of bridge building, perfect in all its 
parts, and as ‘yet unrivalled in the world, 
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detail copied from any other bridge, not one 
ornament applied that had not a meaning, 
nor one thing added that was not seen to be 
wanted by the sound sense and mechanical 
knowledge of its builders; yet there is a 
magnificence in this bridge amounting even 
to splendor, and could we point to one 
building in Great Britain built on the same 
principles of sound common sense, we 
should probably have to apply to it the same 
epithet. 

The names of Watt, Brindley, Smeaton, 
Telford, and Rennie, or of our Stevensons, 
Brunels, Lindleys, and Cleggs, are names 
to which an Englishman refers with pride, 
and stand in strong contrast with those of 
their contemporary builders of the present 
day; the former have contributed, as much 
as almost any class of men, to the advance- 
ment of civilization, and to the glory of the 
nation, and may almost be said to have 
created an art which is daily becoming of 
more and more importance. The latter, on 
the contrary, have done nothing to which 
we can refer with unmixed satisfaction, and 
much that has made us a laughing-stock to 
surrounding nations. 

They have created nothing and advanced 
nothing ; yet so closely do these professions 
approach at some points, that it is difficult 
to draw a line between them, and to say 
what works belong to the one, and what to 
the other; but their mode of treating their 
subject differs as light does from darkness. 
The one admits of no rule but fitness and 
propriety, and the dictates of reason and 
common sense; the other, copying and dis- 
guising, never thinking of what is most fit 
or most useful, and worshipping the shadow 
of exotic art. 

Such an impulse has lately been given 
by our railways and canals to the science 
of engineering, that it now occupies almost 
as much of the public attention as archi- 
tecture, and as there is more probability 
of this influence increasing than dimin- 
ishing, we may hope that the sound prin- 
ciples which have enabled. engineers to 
execute such satisfactory works may ex- 
tend to our architects, and that we may 
soon see some improvements in their de- 
signs; but much ignorance and long- 
rooted prejudice must first be conquered, 
and, above all, the patrons of art must learn 
to take more interest in the subject than 
they have hitherto done, and to think more 
for themselves. 

It has been truly and beautifully remarked 
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by a late German writer, that true art is like 
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a natural flower that cannot exist without 
root, and stem, and leaves; but false art, 
like an artificial flower, can dispense with 
all these, to it, useless encumbrances. 

The metaphor, we fear, applies too truly 
to the arts in this country. We have copied 
the flowers of every foreign land, and so 
long accustomed ourselves to their gorgeous 
brilliancy, that we are now unwilling to turn 
to the humbler but sweeter scented blos- 
soms of our own native land ; and beginning 
to be dissatisfied with these artificial pro- 
ductions, we are equally unwilling to try 
and naturalize them, by planting the seeds 
in our gardens, and waiting the long years 


that must elapse before a seedling becomes 
a tree. " 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ILLEGIBLE WRITER.* 


BY MRS. ABDY. 
From the Metropolitan. 


Cuar.otre Easton had but a small for- 
tune, and her connexions were exclusively 
among the middling classes; but she was 
beautiful, sensible, and amiable, and evident- 
ly regarded me with very favorable eyes. 
The only drawback to my happiness in her 
society arose from the evident disapprobation 
of my mother and sister to the attentions 
that I showed to her. They had no per- 
sonal dislike to Charlotte—such a feeling 
would indeed have been impossible—but 
they thought, to use their own expression, 
that ‘I might do much better for myself ;”’ 
in short, they gave their vote and interest 
to another lady in the neighborhood, 
a meagre, peevish, middle-aged spinster, 
whom they advocated because she had fif- 
teen thousand pounds, and could talk of 
“‘my brother the baronet.” 

These recommendations had no great 
force with me; my own income was suffi- 
ciently easy to support a wife in comfort, 
and J had a perfect horror of the title of 
baronet ever since my unfortunate blunder 
in regard to Sir David Drewett. While 
pondering on the expediency of immedi- 
ately offering to Charlotte Easton, I was in- 
vited to spend a week with my old friend 
at Richmond, where, by-the-by, I had the 
daily pleasure of seeing Mr. and Mrs. 


* Concluded from page 387. 





ILLEGIBLE WRITER. [Aveusr, 
James Crofton in an elegant barouche, ac- 
companied by a little fairy flaxen-haired boy 
of three years of age. My friend advised 
me by all means to propose immediately to 
Charlotte, and I wrote to her from Rich- 
mond, offering her my hand and heart, and 
telling her that I should return home on the 
evening of the following day. The next 
evening I reached home a litte before eight, 
anxiously hoping to find a letter from Char- 
lotte. I was welcomed in the passage by 
my mother and sister, and somewhat sur- 
prised at the extreme warmth and cordiality 
of their reception. 

“Well, my dear William,” said my mo- 
ther, ‘‘ you have not treated me as you 
ought to have done, in excluding me from 
your confidence in the important matter of 
the choice of a wife; but I am too wel! 
pleased with your taste to lecture you very 
severely on your reserve.” 

“Let me assure you,” said my sister, 
‘that I am equally well pleased with the 
prospect of so desirable a relative.”’ 

I looked from one to the other in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ I confess,” I said, “‘ that ] have 
made an offer of marriage, and I have every 
reason to think it will be accepted; but 
how can you possibly know any thing about 
i?” 

‘“ Why,’ said my mother, looking rather 
embarrassed, ‘‘ to tell you the truth, Wil- 
liam, a letter directed in a lady’s hand was 
laid before me, and I opened it without 
looking very intently on the superscription ; 
it was a very prettily worded acceptance of 
your offer.” 

“She has excellent sense,’ said my 
sister. 

“Such a heart, such a temper, such 
eligible connexions,” added my mother. 

** Eligible connexions,” I said to myself; 
‘‘ my mother has become surprisingly hum- 
ble; Charlotte Easton’s connexions are 
only eligible inasmuch as they are worthy 
and respectable people.” However, my 
feelings were those of exceeding compla- 
cency towards my mother and sister, over 
whose prejudices I believed the graces and 
amiable qualities of my Charlotte to have 
obtained a complete conquest. 

* And now, my dear William,” pursued 
my mother, ‘I have an agreeable surprise 
in store for you.” 

“I have already been agreeably surpris- 
ed,” I said; ‘I think I can hardly be more 
so.” 

“When I had read the letter of my dear 
daughter-in-law elect,” continued my mo- 
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ther, “‘ I was so anxious to assure her of 
the affection with which I should welcome 
her into my family, that I immediately put 
on my bonnet, walked to Belvidere Place, 
confessed to her the mistake under which I 
had opened her letter, and obtained her 
consent to come and drink tea here this 
evening; now are you not surprised ?”” 

“* Very much so indeed,” [ replied, wish- 
ing that my mother had not been quite so 
officious and prompt in her movements, al- 
though at the same time I felt glad that my 
timid gentle Charlotte should have been 
encouraged by such marked demonstration 
of kindness on the part of one with whom 
I knew she suspected that she was no fa- 
vorite. 

“* As soon as tea is over,” said my mother, 
‘IT and your sister will slip out of the room, 
and you may enjoy the conversation of your 
beloved.” 

“* But, mother, you have never shown me 
her letter,” I exclaimed. My mother was 
on the point of producing it from the re- 
cesses of her pocket, when a knock was 
heard at the street-door, announcing the 
arrival of the fair one in question. I has- 
tily ran up stairs to arrange my hair, and 
put on the most irresistible waistcoat in my 
wardrobe. When I decended again, I 
stood for a moment’in the fearfulness of 
true love, with my hand upon the lock. 
“« How shrill Charlotte Easton’s voice sounds 
to-night,” I thought; “‘she speaks much 
louder than my mother and sister; I sup- 
pose nervous excitement is the cause of her 
altered tones; however, her beauty will not 
be impaired by her trepidation, although 
the sweetness of her voice may beso.” I 
threw open the door, expecting to feast my 
eyes on the smiling, blooming countenance 
of sweet Charlotte Easton; alas! what was 
my horror at beholding the bony angular 
form of Miss Euston, the spinster who had 
been so often and so warmly recommended 
to me by my mother and sister. Instanta- 
neously the truth flashed upon me; both of 
the ladies lived in Belvidere Place, and the 
atrocious habit of which George Gordon 
had accused me in my boyhood, of making 
an a in the precise shape of au, had occa- 
sioned the letter meant for Miss Easton to 
be carried to Miss Euston, read, and fa- 
vorably answered by her. I actually trem- 
bled with consternation. 

‘‘ William is rather overcome, my dear,” 
said my mother to Miss Euston; ‘‘ but it is 
always the way with true lovers to be doubt- 
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Miss Euston vainly endeavored to con- 
jure up something like a blush upon her 
sallow cheek, and rejoined, ‘“ Mr. Seyton 
has received my letter, and must feel per- 
fectly secure of the reciprocity of my sen- 
timents.” 

I could not help thinking with the Irish- 
man, that ‘‘the reciprocity was all on one 
side; my cheeks flushed, my hands trem- 
bled, and [ had the conviction that I was 
cutting a very ridiculous figure. My come 
panions, however, were all disposed to be 
very indulgent to me, and I talked about 
Richmond Hill and Twickenham meadows, 
and strove to appear as unembarrassed as 
possible ; my plan was, that as soon as my 
mother and sister had left the room, I should 
disclose to Miss Euston my unfortunate 
mistake, and advise her to take upon her- 
self the credit of refusing me, which I was 
nerfectly well inclined to give her as a balm 
to her wounded vanity. At length my mo- 
ther and sister exchanged a telegraphie 
look, and the former half rose from her seat, 
murmuring something about the geraniums 
in the back drawing-room, when suddenly 
a thundering knock resounded at the door, 
and she resumed her former position. 

“‘T believe it is my brother the baronet,”’ 
said Miss Euston; “directly I had read 
Mr. Seyton’s letter, I inclosed it in a note 
to Wimpole-street, begging that he would 
soon call upon me to converse on a mea- 
sure so important to my future happi- 
ness; and I directed, that if he came this 
evening, he should be told where I was to be 
found.” 

My mother and sister looked aghast. 
Miss Euston had frequently alluded to the 
very high views formed for her by her bro- 
ther the baronet, and they apprehended that 
he had come to fulminate his right honora- 
ble indignation on our presumptuous family, 
and bear away his sister an unwilling vic- 
tim, to receive the addresses of some ear] 
or viscount. I entertained somewhat of 
the same idea, but with me it took not the 
pale cast of fear, but the rose-colored tint 
of hope ; such an event would extricate me 
from my difficulties without impugning my 
honor; and had the baronet thought fit to 
enact the part of Lochinvar, and carry 
away my affianced bride on his steed, I 
should certainly have borne a close resem- 
blance to ‘‘ the poor craven bridegroom”’ 
who ‘ spoke never a word” on the occasion. 
The first glance, however, at the counte- 
nance of the “‘ very magnificent three-tailed 





ing and diffident.”’ 


bashaw,” who was now advancing towards 
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us, dissipated the fears of my mother and 
sister, and my own hopes; he was amiably 
and patronizingly condescending, assured 
me that he had always respected me as a 
very deserving young man, and that he felt 
assured the more he saw of me the better 
he should like me; told me that I had made 
choice of a treasure, and complimented my 
mother and sister on the fondness and ad- 
miration which his dear Dorothea had in- 
formed him they had long evinced towards 
her. For the first time in my life I was 
ashamed of my mother; she kept inclining 
her head as reverentially as if she had been 
the mother of Aladdin asking the stately 
Chinese princess in marriage of the sultan 
her father; and she occasionally uttered 
short phrases expressive of her delight, 
honor, and satisfaction at the proposed 
ailiance. I learned afterwards the secret 
of the unexpected affability of “‘ my brother 
the baronet.” 

About three months ago, he had united 
himself with a very lively, laughing, pretty 
young girl, who had obtained great influ- 
ence over hitn, but whose levity inflicted 
such a severe shock on the nerves of her 
prim sister-in-law, that she took the trouble 
of going every other day to Wimpole- 
street, to lecture the young bride on the 
enormities of standing half the morning in 
the balcony, singing French ballads with 
the windows open, and encouraging young 
men to drop in at luncheon-time. Lady 
Euston was by no means grateful for this 
surveillance, and repeatedly told her hus- 
band that “she would give any thing in the 
world to get the old maid married, and only 
wished that he would look out for some one 
silly enough to take her.” 

‘*T had some thoughts,” the baronet re- 
marked to me, ‘‘of deferring my visit till 
to-morrow, but Lady Eustdn would not hear 
of it; she said she quite felt for the anxiety 
of mind under which you must suffer while 
awaiting my opinion. Lady Euston 1s ex- 
cessively. fond of Dorothea, she feels for 
her just as a younger sister would do for 
an elder one.” (Lady Euston was seven- 
teen, and Miss Euston forty-seven, there- 
fore she must have felt for her like a very 
younger sister indeed !) 

My mother here interposed an observa- 
tion, that much as Lady Euston’s affection- 
ate kindness was to be admired, the wonder 
would be to find any one who was not at- 
tached to Miss Euston. 

‘I presume,” said the baronet, turning 
sportively to me, ‘‘ that you are willing that 
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my sister’s property should be settled on 
herself.” 

Too much overcome to speak, I gave a 
nervous nod of the head. 

*“* And I conclude,” he continued, with 
additional vivacity, ‘‘ that you are not over- 
burdened with capital, and have not much 
of your own to add to it.” 

I gave a nervous shake of my head, and 
my mother interposed in my favor with the 
hackneyed joke that “I had nothing to 
settle but my heart, and had already done 
that most effectually.” 

*‘ T imagine,” said the baronet, ‘‘ that you 
will not object to the settlements being 
made by my own solicitor, who is an ex- 
cellent fellow; indeed I am_ particularly 
fortunate in every one whom I employ. I 
can recommend you to an admirable wine- 
merchant, and an invaluable tailor; and 
when you furnish your house, you cannot 
do better than to apply to all my own trades- 
people.” 

Thus oppressively condescending, did 
the baronet converse for a couple of hours, 
when drawing his sister beneath his arm, 
he took his departure, leaving me convinced 
that it was too late for explanation, and that, 
to use an expressive colloquial phrase, [ 
was “ fairly in for it!” 

A week passed, my courtship progressed ; 
I did not confide the secret of the mis-di- 
rected letter to any one but my old friend 
George Gordon. 

*‘] pity you sincerely,” he said; “‘ but I 
am afraid that on the present occasion [ 
verify the words of Rochefoucault, that 


‘there is something in the misfortunes of 


our best friends which dces not displease 
us;’ let me, however, first ask you if you 
really mean to marry Miss Euston?” 

**T cannot do otherwise,” [ said mourn- 
fully, ‘she has just ordered her wedding- 
bonnet, and her brother the baronet has 
presented her with a topaz necklace be- 
longing to the Jate Lady Euston, all claim 
to which the present Lady Euston has gen- 
erously relinquished, because the setting is 
oid-fashioned, and she has a particular dis- 
like to topazes. But why do you ask the 
question ?” 

‘*‘ Because,” said George Gordon, ‘I 
have long secretly admired Charlotte Eas- 
ton, but never made known my feelings to 
her, deeming that you were attached to her, 
and that your attachment was reciprocated ; 
even now I will not address her till your 
marriage has taken place.” 

My marriage did take place in a few 
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weeks, and the next day, George Gordon 
sent an exquisitely-written proposal of mar- 
riage to Charlotte Easton, which lay in no 
danger of being taken to a wrong house. 
He was refused, but Charlotte’s aunt, with 
whom he was a great favorite, privately ad- 
monished him to persevere, saying that 
Charlotte had certainly felt a decided pre- 
dilection for Mr. Seyton, who had paid her 
marked attentions, and she was both mor- 
tified and wounded when he made choice 
of another lady, but that a little time and 
her own excellent sense would doultless 
enable her to forget him, and she would 
then begin to value the good qualities and 
firm and consistent attachment of Mr. Gor- 
don. George took the hint, was a frequent 
visitor at the house of Charlotte’s aunt for 
three months, then renewed his offer, and 
was accepted. 

I have been married for a year, and have 
not the most remote intention of claiming 
the Dunmow flitch. The temper of Mrs. 
William Seyton is still less placid than that 
of Miss Euston; her jealousy is such that 
she cannot even bear me to look at the 
pretty faces in the Annuals, and she repays 
the anxiety of my mother and sister to pos- 
sess her for a relative, by treating them 
with so much rudeness and hauteur, that it 
is painful to me to see them in my house, 
while [ am subjected to the most rigid do- 
mestic cross-questioning and Jecturing if I 
visit them in their own. Itis true that my 
wife had, as was alleged, fifteen thousand 
pounds, but the solicitor employed by ‘* my 
brother the baronet” has so drawn up the 
setlements, that should my wife die without 
children, (and at her age it is likely enough 
that ‘‘ she may lead her graces to the grave, 
and leave the world no copy,”’) I ain depriv- 
ed of even a life-interest in her property, 
the whole of which goes to her brother and 
his descendants, of whom there promises to 
be nolack, Lady Euston having just enliv- 
ened her domestic hearth by the introduc- 
tion of magnificent twin boys. Thus, when 
I am left a widower I shall be a pennyless 
one; the property of my wife being in the 
three per cents, only produces four hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year, of which she claims 
two hundred as pin-money, asserting that no 
lady can dress neatly upon a less sum; the 
one-horse chariot and French soubrette, 
which her brother the baronet declares to 
be absolutely necessary to the respectability 
of his sister, absorbs the remainder of the 
income she brings to me, and my friends 
all say of me, that, like Bumble the beadle 
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in Oliver Twist, ‘‘ I let myself go very rea- 
sonable,—I was cheap, dirt cheap !”’ 

I had written thus far, when George Gor- 
don called. 

‘‘George, my excellent friend,’ I said, 
‘1 know your regard for me, it has been 
tried and proved; will you give me another 
demonstration of it?” 

George looked rather alarmed at this pre- 
face, as the firmest friend would find it very 
natural to do. 

“| am sure, Seyton,” he said, ‘‘ I would 
do any thing to oblige you, but my wccount 
at my banker’s is very small just at present.” 

‘“‘T do not wish you to lend me money,” 
[ returned, ‘‘ the service I require at your 
hands is of a domestic nature.” 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are not 
going to separate from your wife! I know 
these things are very common in the fash- 
ionable world, but indeed, Seyton, they will 
not do in middling life.” 

‘‘Again you are wrong, my friend,” I 
said, ‘‘ | have been writing a sketch of my 
life for the benefit and improvement of the 
rising generation; I wish to insert it in the 
Metropolitan, but it has awakened feelings 
in my mind so painful, that I cannot bear 
the idea of again glancing on it; you know 
my adventures, you know my turn of ex- 
pression, you know better than any one 
else the little peculiarities of my hand-wri- 
ting, will you take it to the editor, and will 
you—will you, my dear friend, order the 
proofs to be sent to you for correction 2” 

George started, put his hand for a mo- 
ment before his eyes, then withdrew it, 
looked first at the cabalistic mysterious 
characters of my blotted manuscript, and 
then on my rueful and imploring counte- 
hance, 

“‘T will,” he said, in a firm, distinct 
tone. 

I wrung his hand in silent gratitude, and 
feel happy to close my melancholy tale with 
so subline an instance of the devotion of 
true friendship. By the time these pages 
meet the eye of the public, George Gordon 
will have performed his promise! 





Lapy Evizasetu Leveson Gower.—A matri- 
monial engagement is confidently stated to be 
concluded between the Marquess of Lorn and the 
Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, eldest daughter 
of their Graces of Sutherland.—Court Journal. 
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DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
From the British and Foreign Review. 


The History of Ancient America, anterior 
to the time of Columbus, proving the 
identity of the Aborigines with the Tyr- 
tans and Israelites, and the Introduction 
of Christianity into the Western Hemis- 
phere by the Apostle St. Thomas. By 
Georce Jones, M.R. S.L, F. S. V. 
Longman and Brown, London ; Harper 


and Brothers, New York. 1843. 


Ir all the embellishments the art of 
printing can bestow, with the addition of 
an elaborate title-page and a solemnly in- 
flated style, could insure the success of a 
work and confer reputation on its author, 
Mr. George Jones would henceforth be- 
come the literary lion of the day, and his 
‘History of Ancient America’ would dis- 
play its hot-pressed charms upon every li- 
brary table. Unfortunately the merits of a 
book are not in precise proportion to its 
outward garniture; and though we doubt 
whether even the author would recognize 
the “ child of his brain,” were it unrolled 
from the gorgeous coverings in which it 
has been sedulously swathed, we own that 
we would rather have seen it im puris na- 
turalibus. 

Few questions have given rise to more 
discussion or more ingenious theorizing 
than the original history of America. It is 
one of those moot points which have always 
been, and probably will ever continue to 
be, of an uncertainty only stimulating to 
the appetite of the speculative; while the 
inquirer, though he fail to solve them, may 
chance to alight upon detached and valua- 
ble portions of truth, as the hammer of the 
geologist may sometimes strike out a gem, 
though he lose the course of the stratum he 
is investigating. To determine this dis- 
puted paternity, many incredible and ab- 
surd hypotheses have been from time to 
time propounded. Some authors—Lord 
Kaimes among them—have not scrupled 
to report that the Mosaic account of the 
creation of our first parents was only in- 
tended to inform us of the origin of the in- 
habitants of the Eastern world, and that the 
American nations sprung from a different 
Adam and perhaps a less erring Eve! 
Others, with less imagination, or more 
piety, have contented themselves with haz- 
arding the conjecture, that the destruction 
of the tower of Babel, when, according to 
holy writ, ‘the Lord scattered them (the 
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builders) abroad upon the face of all the 
earth,’ was the time when the vast plains 
and forests of the Western world first 
received man as their inhabitant. A third 
party, still more absurd, have conceived 
(from a passage in Plato) that, in former 
times, an island of enormous dimensions, 
named Atlantis, stretched from the north- 
western coast of Africa across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and that over this continental tract 
both man and beast migrated westwards. 
In one night, however, a mighty storm and 
wind overwhelmed this island, at a time 
when only a few animals had succeeded in 
making good their passage. 

These theories, and many others even 
more wild which might be collected from 
different writers, are not without their 
warning use; they give a humiliating proof 
of the puerilities into which even vigorous 
minds may be betrayed, when once they 
abandon inductive reasoning for the se- 
ducing fields of speculative fancy. Thus 
the early geologists conceived that the pet- 
rified shells and vessels found buried in 
the secondary strata were produced by what 
they called a ‘‘ plastic force” in nature, and 
accounted for the vast beds of shells on the 
tops of the Alps by remembering the shell- 
ornamented bonnets of the pilgrims passing 
from Rome! 

To return however to our subject. The 
discoveries made by the Russians in the 
northern parts of the world, under the 
auspices of Peter the Great, confirmed the 
opinion of those who, not disposed to ac- 
count by supernatural agency for what 
might be effected by natural causes, had 
early suggested the possibility of America 
having been peopled from the contiguous 
northern shores of Europe on the one side 
and Asia on the other. They insisted 
upon the similarity in features, manners, 
and mode of life of the denizens of these 
frigid zones; and, arguing upon’ the anal- 
ogous migrations of the European and 
Asiatic nomads, they accounted for the 
existence of the Southern Americans by 
the continual pressure of a rapidly increas- 
ing population from the north. 

But even when the discoveries of Russia 
apparently corroborated this hypothesis, the 
tide of discussion was not checked, but 
merely diverted into fresh and numerous 
channels. Almost every nation of the Old 


World set up its claim in turn to the honor 
of having given birth to the new hemis- 
phere; the Jews, Canaanites, Pheenicians, 
Carthaginians, the Greeks, Scythians, Chi- 
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nese, and many others, have all found zeal- 
ous advocates for their respective claims. 

Josephus Acosta, a Spanish Jesuit, who 
wrote about the year 1560, is opposed to 
the opinion, which he says was prevalent 
in his time, that the Americans were of 
Jewish origin. He treats this suggestion, 
which he believes to have been founded on 
a passage of the book of Esdras, with ut- 
ter skepticism and even some degree of 
contempt. He “ cannot well see how that 
Euphrates in Esdras should be a more con- 
venient passage to go to the New World 
than the enchanted and fabulous Atlantike 
island of Plato”” He confesses, however, 
that the coincidences in the customs of the 
two nations are curious, although in his 
opinion accidental. 

Mr. Parsons, the author of the work en- 
titled ‘ Remains of Japhet,’ entertains no 
doubt that the earliest Americans were a 
colony from Tartary. In confirmation of 
this idea he observes, that the American 
nations had some acquaintance with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, for they worship- 
ped their tutelary deity, the Sun, under the 
threefold appellation of the ‘ Father and 
Lord Sun,’ ‘the Son Sun,’ and the ‘ Bro- 
ther Sun ;’ and moreover they adored an 
idol called by the name of Tanga-Tanga, 
which signifies ‘One in Three and Three 
in One.’ This circumstance is considered 
by Mr. Parsons, who had observed a simi- 
lar worship among the Lamas of Thibet 
and Tartary, as a strong presumption in 
favor of the original identity of the two na- 
tions; and from this and some other analo- 
gies he concludes that both the Peruvians 
and Mexicans are derived from the house 
of Togarmah, the son of Gomer, the son of 
Japhet, who, we are told, settled “ east- 
ward, in the northern quarter.”’ 

Dr. Robertson, whose graceful yet man- 
ly style stands out in strong and pleasing 
relief to that of some authors upon this sub- 
ject, does not place much reliance upon the 
analogies which may be traced in the cus- 
toms, either secular or religious, of any two 
nations. He justly observes, that there is 
nothing in these coincidences which may 
not be sufficiently explained by the similar- 
ity of their condition or situation ; and that, 
to prove an identity of origin, it is requi- 
site that some arbitrary institution, such as 
the keeping the seventh day holy, should 
be discovered in both. He also conceived 
that America was not peopled by any na- 
tion of the Old World which had made any 
considerable progress towards civilization. 
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But we should give due weight to the re- 
mark of the author of the work before us 
upon this point, viz., that this eminent his- 
torian was not aware of the existence of 
the stupendous remains of former magnifi- 
cence which it is the object of Mr. Jones 
to ascribe to their proper architects. On 
the whole, Robertson inclines to the opin- 
ion of Mr. Parsons before alluded to, and 
concludes that we must consider the north- 
eastern nations of Asia to have been the 
first inhabitants of America; and that, after 
having migrated across Behring’s Straits, 
they spread themselves gradually over the 
whole hemisphere. This account tallies 
with the traditions the Mexicans have of 
their own origin, which relate that their 
ancestors journeyed from the north-west. 

This theory receives some additional con- 
firmation from an account given by Peter 
Kalm, in his ‘ Travels into North America,’ 
of pillars of stone, apparently of great an- 
tiquity, which had been found some hun- 
dred miles west of Montreal,—one of them 
covered with inscriptions, which some 
Jesuits who saw them affirmed were written 
in Tartarian characters. It appears more- 
over, from Marco Polo, that Kublai Khan, 
a Tartarian monarch, one of the successors 
of Ganghis Khan, after he had conquered 
the southern part of China, sent out a naval 
expedition for the purpose of subduing Ja- 
pan, but that this armament was cast away 
and never more heard of; and it has been 
conjectured that some of these vessels may 
have found their way to the American 
shores. 

The Abbé Francesco Clavigero, a native 
of New Spain, and author of a ‘ History of 
Mexico’ of considerable celebrity, is de- 
cidedly of opinion that his countrymen 
came from the northern parts of America, 
but evades the question of their original 
parentage. His description of their state 
at the time of their discovery is extremely 
curious and entertaining, but appears too 
much drawn from the notoriously exagge- 
rated and fanciful coloring of Boturini to be 
received as history without the most extreme 
caution. He affirms that the Mexicans wor- 


shipped asupreme deity called Teot!, which 


bears some analogy to the Greek Qe0c, both 
in sound and attributes. They had also 
some notion of an evil spirit, whom they 
called (for what reason we cannot conjec- 
ture) by a word which signified ‘ a rational 
owl.’ They also believed in the immortality 
of the soul, and had descriptions of the 
creation, deluge, confusion of tongues and 
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dispersion of the people, in the paintings 
which served them as national archives. 
Moreover, they had in their system of reli- 
gion monasteries and different orders of 
monks. 

To the list of distinguished writers who 
have embraced the opinion that America 
received at least the bulk of her inhabitants 
from eastern Asia, may be added the name 
of Mr. Pennant. ‘lhe customs of scalping, 
torturing, and even eating their prisoners, of 
disguising themselves as wild beasts for the 
purpose of the chase, and of marching in 
file and not abreast, prevail, according to 
this author, as well among the American 
Indians as among the Scythians and in- 
habitants of Tartary, while in their physical 
formation the similarity is even more appa- 
rent. 

Having thus, in some measure, recalled 
to our readers the opinions which have at 
various times prevailed respecting the pa- 
rentage of the American aborigines, it is 
time to bestow our attention upon the work 
from which we have wandered. 

A great evil is conspicuous throughout 
the whole book, viz. the diffuse and digres- 
sive style in which it is composed ; we are 
indeed prepared for this by the following 
announcement in the preface :—‘‘ Knowing 
from experience that works upon anti- 
quities, described in language cold as the 
marbles they illustrate, are not of deep in- 
terest to the general reader, the author has 
therefore avoided the usual frigid style, and 
has consequently placed around them such 
fervent glowing words as their novel charac- 
ters have authorized and demanded.” Under 
shelter of this considerate care for the 
amusement of his readers, and disregarding 
the intrinsic interest of his subject, however 
dryly handled, our author has introduced 
intercalary disquisitions upon every branch 
of the fine arts; he has drawn long and 
hypothetical characters of celebrated per- 
sons, from Hiram king of Tyre, down to 
his present majesty of Prussia; and, in fine, 
has contrived to put us in possession of his 
sentiments upon very many and very mis- 
cellaneous topics. Unhappily he has been 


‘but too successful in diffusing over the whole 


composition an inflated and frivolous tone, 
not only the worst which could be devised 
for a serious and important discussion, but 
which does not do justice to the information 
the author really possesses, and the inge- 
nuity with which mang of his propositions 
are maintained. An additional objection 
to this mode of composition is, that it has 
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increased to the size of a royal octavo a 
book, the matter of which might fairly have 
been compressed within the dimensions of 
a duodecimo. 

There are three distinct assertions, the 
truth of which it is the author’s aim to es- 
tablish, though the first two are far less 
anxiously and laboriously investigated than 
the third. These are — first, that the 
American nation are of two distinct races ; 
secondly, that those to the north of Mexico 
are of Hebrew descent; and thirdly, that 
the Mexican and Southern aborigines were 
that remnant of the inhabitants of ‘Tyre 
saved, after the destruction of their city, by 
Alexander the Great, and of whom Isaiah 
predicted that ‘‘ these should be as the shak- 
ing of an olive-tree, as the gleaning grapes 
when the vintage is done.” 

The first of these propositions, though 
perhaps (inasmuch as it influences the cor- 
rectness of the second) the most important, 
is very cavalierly dealt with. Mr. Jones 
asserts that there are distinctive national 
differences in religion, politics, and customs, 
as well as in physical conformation, between 
the nations to the north and those to the 
south of Mexico: further, that the former 
are as remarkable for all the virtues which 
can adorn humanity, as the latter are for 
vices which would have disgraced the Ro- 
mans under the corrupt sway of the later 
emperors. [or these assertions no authority 
is adduced, though the author has appa- 
rently framed his peculiar creed alternately 
from Boturint and the calumniator of the 
Mexican race, M. de Pau. In opposition to 
these statements, we find in Humboldt that 
“ the nations of America, except those which 
border on the Polar circle, form a single 
race, characterized by the formation of the 
skull, the color of the skin, the extreme 
thinness of the beard, end straight and 
glossy hair.’ We are told by the Chevalier 
Pinto, ‘ that they are all of a copper color.” 
From Don Antonio Ulloa we learn, ‘that 
the Indians who live as far as 40° and up- 
wards north and south of the equator are 
not to be distinguished in color from those 
immediately beneath it, while the resem- 
blance in their genius, character, and cus- 
toms is no lessstriking.” And lastly, Rob- 
ertson bears his powerful and impartial 
testimony to the remarkable uniformity of 
allthe American Indians both in appearance 
and character. 7 

Weare far from asserting that Mr. Jones 
has no authority for what he has advanced ; 
but he has not chosen to adduce any, and 
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we must therefore be guided by those we 
possess. 

The second provosition, viz. that the na- 
tions to the north of Mexico are of Hebrew 
descent, is dependent in no slight degree 
upon the truth of the first; since even Mr. 
Jones does not contend that all America 
was peopled from the house of Jeroboam. 
In proof of his assertion he enumerates va- 
rious analogies between the tribes of the 
north and the Hebrews; such as the seclu- 
sion of the mother after childbirth, the mar- 
riage usually contracted between a widowed 
wife and her husband’s_brother, their pos- 
sessing an ark, their selecting their medicine 
men (?. ¢. priests or prophets) from among 
a portion of the tribe not warriors, their 
worship of one God, their traditional know- 
ledge of the deluge, their various festivals, 
their belief in the immortality of the soul, 
and the practice of circumcision. Finally 
he proposes to the reader ‘‘ this (as he be- 
lieves) unanswerable question: if they are 
not of the lost tribes of Israel, who are 
they ?”’ 

Now many of these analogies can by no 
means be received as proving identity of 
origin, but rather as curious and instructive 
points of similarity in the parallel yet inde- 
pendent progress of national intellectual 
developinent. How: often does the same 
idea strike two minds, connected by no kin- 
dred tie, except the sympathy of thought! 
How often have the same inventions been 
simultaneously made in different parts of the 
world! and why should not like political, 
or religious,or social institutions exist among 
nations totally unconnected, but arrived at 
a similar point in civilization ? 

On the other hand, it seems admitted that 
Nestorianism, mingled with the dogmas of 
the Buddhists and the Shamans, spread 
through Manchou Tartary into the north- 
east of Asia; and therefore the supposition 
appears not improbable that their doctrines 
and rites may have been partially commu- 
nicated to the northern parts of America, 
from which the Tultecs emigrated, and 
which must therefore be considered as the 
officina virorum of the New World. 

But however this may be, we must again 
enter our protest against the total omission 
of authorities for these alleged analogies. 
Referring once more to the preface, we find 
it to be the author’s opinion, “‘ that to give 
a list of works consulted ‘‘ during fifteen 
years in America, and more immediately 
for the last two years in England, while 
writing the Tyrian Aira, would be pedan- 
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tic ;” and again, that “ being professedly an 
original work, the volume of the brain has 
been more largely extracted from than any 
other writer whose works are already before 
the public.” Weconfess we see no pedant- 
ry in furnishing the student with the sources 
from which the conclusions he is pondering 
are drawn; neither do we think originality 
and imagination should, in ary historical 
work, supersede accurate information and 
sobriety of detail. 

The third division of the work is devo- 
ted to the establishment of a theory, found- 
ed upon the ruined cities lately discovered 
by Mr. Stephens, that the aborigines of 
Mexican America (under which term Mr. 
Jones would include the southern conti- 
nent) and the West Indian islands, were the 
ancient Tyrians of Pheenicia. 

Upon the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, 
in the year 1520, all vestiges of art and civ- 
ilization were destroyed with fanatic zeal, as 
monuments of paganism and idolatry, Con- 
sequently no relics of former times, with 
the exception of some ruins at Copan, were 
discovered till the year 1790, when a cir- 
cular piece of sculpture, having reference 
to the astronomical calendar of the ancient 
inhabitants, was exhumed. About the same 
time Palenque was visited by De! Rio and 
Du Paix. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Humboldt visited Mexico. 
Still later Waldeck was employed by the 
Spanish government to explore Yucatan. 
In 1836 Copan, nearly a hundred and fifty 
years after its first discovery, was visited by 
Galindo, and at length, in 1839-40, most of 
these cities, with several others, were thor- 
oughly investigated and accurately deline- 
ated by Messrs. Stephens and Catherwoo1. 

It is on the ruin: of Copan, Palenque, and 
Uxmal that the co rclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Jones are founded, and to them he has 
consequently confined his remarks. He has 
taken as his text-book Mr. Stephens’s narra- 
tive, with arunning commentary of his own 
upon such points of inaccuracy as he has 
discovered in that work. We will give his 
own programme of his proceedings. 


“First will be given a description of such 

arts of the great ruins as may be necessary 
in the author’s own words, with such commen- 
taries as may be required by the narration: 
then will follow Mr. Stephens’s reflections 
upon all the ruins; his arguments will be met, 
his errors detected, his contradictions investiga- 
ted, and thereupon we shall endeavor (at least) 
to completely refute his deductions and con- 
clusions.” —Page 56. 
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These “errors,” even when detected, 
hardly justify the parade with which they 
are ushered to our notice, or the exultation 
which our author displays whenever he has 
succeeded in discovering one. In his de- 
scription of the principal temple at Co- 
pan Mr. Stephens makes this remark :— 
‘Though gigantic and extraordinary for a 
ruined stracture of the aborigines, that the 
reader’s imagination may not mislead him, 
I consider it necessary to say [it] is not so 
large as the great (Egyptian) pyramid of 
Ghizeh.” Upon this Mr. Jones compares 
various measurements of the two edifices, 
and discovers with infinite glee that they 
coincide within eighteen feet, which “‘ can- 
not be accidental.” On another occasion, 
in describing the pyramid at Cholula, he 
finds out, with equal satisfaction, that a dif- 
ference of only eight feet would make the 
pyramid at that place twice as large as that 
of Egypt. We have not time or inclination 
to pursue him, as he has pursued Mr. Ste- 
phens, through all his descriptions of the 
ruins, but we must say one word upon his 
remarks on that traveller’s conclusions. “ I 
set out,” says Mr. Stephens, “with the 
proposition that they are not Cyclopean, 
and do not resemble the works of Greek or 
Roman ;” upon which Mr. Jones observes, 
** We admit the negative to the first and 
last proposition, but not to the second; for 
the sculpture at Uxmal is not only as fine, 
but distinctly of a Grecian character ;” and: 
again, ‘‘ the whole fagades have to the eye 
an appearance, in regard to the character 
ofthe ornaments, which compel the looker- 
on to exclaim, ‘Grecian knowledge has 
been there.’ ” 

With this we do not agree. Under all 
climates, and in every age, men have al- 
ways been pleased with a rhythmic repe- 
tition of the same forms, which repetition is 
the greatest characteristic of what are call- 
ed grecques, meanders, and arabesques. 
Neither is any great degree of civilization 
requisite to produce these ornaments, for 
Mr. Krusenstern describes arabesques of 
great elegance tattooed upon the skins of 
the most ferocious inhabitants of Washing- 
ton Island. 

The chapters upon the analogies between 
the Tyrians and the Mexican aborigines 
are by far the best part of the work. Mr. 
Jones says :— 


“The religious ceremonies of the Tyrians 
would have been lost but for their being pre- 


‘served by the Carthaginians, a colony from 
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Tyrus, and between whom there existed the 
strictest union and friendship, and which may 


justly be supposed to have practised the man- 


ners and customs of the parent country. The 
Tyrians also would follow the customs of the 
Sidonians and the Canaanites, their original 
ancestors; gathering, therefore, evidences of 
religious ceremonies from Canaan, Sidon, 
Tyrus and Carthage—tor they were all of the 
Phenician !amily—we shall include those na- 
tions under one yveneral term, viz. T'yrian, for 
the same convenience as the term Mexican is 
used.” —Page 139. 


Both nations were idolatrous, and both 
sacrificed human beings on the dedication 
of their temples and on defeat in war. The 
Tyrians offered up children to the god Sa- 
turn (Moloch), who was represented by a 
large statue; the figure bent slightly for- 
ward, and was so placed that the weight of 
the smallest child was sufficient to alter its 
position, and to cast the infant into a fiery 
furnace below the idol. This custom ap- 
pears to be portrayed on the sculpture in 
the ruins, of which Mr. Jones’s description 
is both ingenious and spirited, but too long 
to be extracted. But though they wor- 
shipped Saturn, the tutelary deity of the 
Tyrians according to Dr. Prideaux was 
Malcarthus,* compounded of the two Phe- 
nician words Melec and Kartha, and signi- 
fying ‘‘king of the city.” This god pos- 
sessed many of the attributes of the Grecian 
Hercules-Apollo, and as such is compared 
by our author to the chief deity of the Mex- 
icans. Astarte (the moon) was also wor- 
shipped by both nations, and her emblem, 
the cross, is found sculptured in many parts 
of the ruined temples. 

Other analogies are to be traced in their 
national and political peculiarities. The 
swan was the symbolical emblem of the 
Canaanites, and the antiquary Jacob Bryant 
remarks, that “‘ where they or their descend- 
ants (7. e. Tyrians) may have settled, there 
will be a story found about a swan.” Ac- 
cordingly the Spanish historian Sahagun 
relates that about two centuries before their 
conquest by the Spaniards, the Aztecs 
(Mexicans proper) were compelled to sur- 
render to a neighboring kingdom that op- 
pressed them, their emblematical bird the 
swan, 

The serpents and eggs found sculptured 
upon the Mexican altars are essentially 
Tyrian emblems: so are the spiral shells, 
which used to be represented on their coins 


* Not improbably the Marcolfus of later tradi 
tion. See also Buxtorf in voc. Marcalis. 
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in commemoration of the discovery of the 
celebrated dye. We must however refer 
the reader to the work itself for the investi- 
gation of each particular analogy, and avail 
ourselves of the author’s summary, which 
is as follows :— 


“Religious idolatry :—the worship of, and 
sacrifice of human lives to, the god of war; the 
worship of Saturna, and consequent infanticide 
to propitiate the remorseless deity; the long 
cross (and others) of the goddess Astarte, in 
the sculpture ; the sacrifice to Hygeia by op- 
tional circumcision; the chief worship to Apol- 
lo, or the Sun; the gorgeous temples erected 
to his glory; human saerifice on the dedica- 
tion of the temples ; and the sacred fire, guard- 
ed by the Virgins of the Sun. The compara- 
tive mummies of the Tyrian isles and Peru; 
the traditional story concerning swans; the 
tortoise and serpent in sculpture; the dye- 
shell or purple murex ; navigation with its at- 
tendant maps and charts ; the aborigines com- 
ing from the ‘ East’ and by navigation; their 
landing or ‘ touching at Florida,’ and ‘ before 
the Christian era; then the discovery of the 
wreck of a Tyrian galley. The knowledge of 
painting, and the generat application of colors ; 
and gem-engraving. As the sculpture con- 
tains only hieroglyphics, and not one cipher 
or letter, consequently the spoken language of 
Pheenicia is not found, nor is there any other 
language discovered ; and for a proof of its 
antiquity, the Tyrian temple-sculpture should 
be only hieroglyphical.*. The political charac- 
ter in the formation of monarchies and repub- 
lics, as shown at Tyrus and Carthage, Mexico 
and Toltecas:—military character and know- 
ledge of defensive locality, with analogous 
architecture in the sea and river walls of Ty- 
rus and Copan. The last event in the history 
of Tyrus, sculptured upon the chief altar of 
the most ancient ruin (Copan); and from the 
character of that event, it would naturally be- 
come the first subject of record in the country 
to which they had emigrated ; every detail of 
that altar is essentially Tyrian. Painted 
sculpture and the stuccoing of the walls of 
Tyrus and Palenque. The architecture, as to 
its square-columned style, identified as Tyrian 
and proved to be analogous from the temples 
of Jerusalem and Palenque, and from the 
square pillars of Copan; while the pyramidal 
base produced the compound term Egypto- 
Tyrian.”—Page 202. 


We now come to the second book of the 
volume, in which the fact of the identity of 
the Mexicans with the Tyrians being pre- 
sumed to be established, the author pro- 
ceeds, Ly a history of Tyre from her origin 
to her overthrow by Alexander, to instruct 
us as to the events which led to the coloni- 
zation of America, and the means employed 
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Jones, considering the paucity of his ma- 
terials, has shown much ingenuity,—we 
wish we could add equal accuracy; but of 
this hereafter. 

The Tyrians, a colony from Sidon, were 
directly included in the malediction uttered 
against Canaan, the common founder of 
their race, and the innocent suffered by 
Ham’s impiety. This curse, however, for 
many ages hung innocuously over their 
heads, and Tyre long continued first among 
the cities of the world,—a supremacy she 
owed to the benefits of commerce and navi- 
gation, a strict monopoly of which she suc- 
ceeded in establishing and maintaining. 
Such indeed was her jealousy on this point, 
and so stern her refusal to allow any one to 
share in these advantages, that, although 
she granted her assistance to other nations 
in exploring and maritime expeditions, she 
insisted that they should be accomplished 
with ships she had built, sailors she had 
reared, and pilots she alone had instructed. 

For some centuries after her foundation 
Tyre was governed by Cadmi, the Cadmus 
being a supreme judge, aided by a senato- 
rial council; but soon after the Israelites 
had obtained a king, they became dissatis- 
fied with their previous government, and, 
fixing on a monarchy, chose for their first 
sovereign Abibal, the Huram of Scripture, 
and the father of the friend and ally of 
Solomon, Hiram the Great. This latter 
monarch, who appears to have been singu- 
larly liberal and beneficent in his policy, 
furnished, as is well known, both materials 
and artists for Solomon’stemple. For these 
and other services he received from that 
monarch certain cities, which, failing to 
satisfy his expectations, he named the “ land 
of Cabul’’ (displeasing). 

Pygmalion, whose cruel treatment of his 
sister Dido and her husband Sicheus (or 
of Elizabeth and Acerbas, as Mr. Jones 
delights to call the unfortunate couple) was 
the immediate cause of the founding of 
Carthage, reigned at a later period in Tyre. 
During the reign of Ithobal I., according to 
the authority of Herodotus, the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa was accomplished, under 
the auspices indeed of Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, but under the superintend- 
ence and with the naval assistance of 
Tyre. Mr. Jones announces with great 
mystery, as a conclusive proof that the ex- 
pedition was really accomplished, the cir- 
cumstance that Herodotus in his. account 
has mentioned the phenomenon of the 





to effect it. In this portion of his task, Mr. 


sailors observing, upon passing the line, 
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that their shadows turned from the left to| 
the right. But this would merely establish 
their progress as far as Melinda, a point 
which they would reach, comparatively 
speaking, at the commencement of their 
voyage. 

ft was shortly after this expedition, if any 
such really took place, that Tyre experienced 
the fulfilment of the first prophecy which 
had been made concerning her by Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. that she should be taken by 
the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. 
This fact, according to Bishop Newton, is 
established by heathen writers, it being ex- 
pressly mentioned by Josephus on the au- 
thority of Menander, and by Philostratus 
in his ‘Indian and Pheenician Histories.’ 
The effects of this siege, which lasted thir- 
teen years, compelled the inhabitants to 
desert that part of the city which stood upon 
the main-land and to shut themselves up in 
the island, which subSequently became the 
Tyre sé celebrated in history. Some au- 
thors have supposed that the island, Tyre, 
was first inhabited as a city after this siege 
by the Chaldeans; but Vitringa, in his dis- 
sertation upon Isaiah, has _ satisfactorily 
proved that New and Old Tyre were one 
city. 

The next important event in the history 
of Tyre is the deposition of the reigning 
family and substitution of that of Strato, a 


‘dynasty which continued until the termi- 
nation of the monarchy; this event took 


place in the reign of Azelmic, the eighth 
king of that family, when “ the ancient city,” 
after a gallant defence, was taken, sacked, 
and destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
This siege is fixed by Mr. Jones as the com- 
mencement of the annals of ancient Ameri- 
ca, and he takes the opportunity to try his 
powers of graphic and stirring narration. 
We cannot think the experiment successful, 
or that the fifty pages containing an account 
of this event were particularly needed, or 
have much to do with the elucidation of his 
theory. An historical account, indeed, it 
cannot be called: it is a species of dra- 
matic story, built upon the details which 
Arrian and Plutarch have handed down, 
and is throughout in the style of the fol- 
lowing quotation, which purports to record 
the storming of the city, and the anecdote 
of the superstitious citizens chaining the 
statue of their Hercules-Apollo to the prin- 
cipal altar. 


* At length the advancing heralds of Apollo 
were seen bounding above the mountains of 
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Damascus, springing with their gold-imbuing 
feet from cloud to cloud until they reached the 
zenith, when the Sun-god himself appeared, 
and approached trom the mighty portals of 
the East, arrayed in the gorgeous mantle of 
his eternal throne! There was a moment of 
calm, breathless intensity, as before the hurri- 
cane; then arose the loud hosannahs from his 
Tyrian subjects, now prostrate with adoration: 
but they were answered by the terrific and ap- 
palling shouts of the ambushed Macedonians! 
Sudden as the storm-flash, a breathless panic 
seized the kneeling worshippers; they were 
transfixed with fear, surprise, and wonder; 
they felt that their ever-faithful deity had de- 
livered them, bound in his own fetters, to the 
unsparing foe. They called aloud for his pro- 
tection, but the brow of their god was sudden- 
ly shadowed by the clouds of an approaching 
tempest, indicating the war of elements as of 
man; the voice of supplication was now 
changed to the wild language of despair; all 
was horror and confusion among the temples, 
palaces, courts, and streets of the metropolis ; 
the screams and shrieks of women and chil- 
dren, trodden under foot by the frantic and fly- 
ing citizens, were unheard amid the demoniac 
yells of the invaders, which even deadened 
the sound of the distant and murmuring thun- 
der ; and they now in their shouts of approach- 
ing triumph applied the battering-engines with 
every energy and success, for the ramparts 
were unmanned, and their desperate assault 
unchecked. 

“The boldest of the Tyrians recovering 
from surprise now rallied, and snatching up 
weapons merely of attack (for their persons 
were defenceless, from their festival attire) 
flew towards the wall, against which the impi- 
ous attack was so furiously rendered. It was 
too late; an upper breach had been made, and 
the soft stone wall was fast falling beneath the 
repeated and ponderous blows of the batter- 
ing-engines; the baliste and catapult were 
now unmanned and overthrown as being use- 
less, while the giant towers were wheeled and 
levered towards the breach which now momen- 
tarily increased in width; the several drop- 
bridges of the towers were instantly lowered 
upon the battered walls, when the concealed 
soldiery, after their first discharge of arrows 
and javelins, rushed like wolves from their 
dens upon the devoted sheepfolds! As the 
towers, galleries, and hive-cells were emptied, 
they were instantly replaced (refilled?) by 
swarms of warriors from the camp, the whole 
of which was now in motion. The hitherto 
inactive and impatient cavalry were drawn 
out and marshalled, ready to plunge like fierce 
dragons within the city when the crumbling 
walls should be partially levelled. The 
bravest of the hardy Tyrians met the first 
storming party (the forlorn hope even of an- 
cient days) with dauntless courage, and kept in 
check, even by their dead bodies, the instant 
advance of the foe; the wall was disputed inch 
by inch, and with increasing fury by both par- 
ties, each being resolved to conquer or to die! 
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While the conflict was raging on the walls, 
where the loud sounds and: flashing weapons 
seemed but the cimilitude of the overhanging 
thunder and the vivid lightning, Azelmic, his 
priests and body-guards, prepared to protect 
their god and temple to the last; in their de- 
spair and wild devotion, they took the golden 
statue of their deity from its pedestal, and with 
massive chains of the same metal to secure it, 
and with huge nails driven through periorated 
holes in the feet, they thus fastened it to the 
broad surumit of the great altar of the nation !”’ 
— Page 371. 


Mr. Jones expresses violent but just in- 
dignation at the conduct of Alexander in 
crucifying two thousand of the citizens 
after the siege, but it should be observed 
that Arrian does not mention this circum- 
stance; it rests solely upon the authority of 
Diodorus and Quintus Curtius; and, even 
if true, there is some palliation, though no 
excuse, in the reflection, that the Tyrians 
had themselves previously violated the law 
of nations and become the aggressors, by 
murdering the envoys despatched to them 
during the siege by Alexander. 

We learn from Curtius that the Sidonians 
carried away fifteen thousand of the ill-fated 
inhabitants of Tyre in their ships, and this 
mourning squadron is conducted by Mr. 
Jones, as the sagacious reader will have an- 
ticipated, down the Mediterranean. They 
touch at “‘ The Fortunate Isles,” where the 
friendly Sidonians leave them; but hearing 
rumors of Alexander’s implacable resent- 
ment, they cast off again into the wide 
ocean, and leaving the Old World for ever, 
are wafted across the Atlantic into the Bay 
of Honduras. In haste to sacrifice to their 
tutelary god, they resort to the very foolish 
expedient of burning their ships for fire- 
wood; and hence their concealment for so 
many ages. All this is strikingly original, 
and may be satisfactory to ingenious minds! 

Having thus followed our author as brief- 
ly as possible through his various theories, 
we cannot profess ourselves converts to his 
faith, although we readily bear testimony to 
his ingenuity and the pleasure to be derived 
from some parts of the volume. We still 
are disposed to consider, with some of the 
authors cited, that America was peopled by 
the nations of eastern Asia vid Behring’s 
Straits; but we admit it to 0e possible that 
the Tyrians, although not the original colo- 
nists, may, as Mr. Jones has suggested, have 
settled in Mexico, and perhaps for a time 
subdued the original inhabitants. They 
might have struggled for existence for some 
centuries, built the cities which have form- 
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ed the basis of these speculations, but have 
been finally overrun and extirpated by the 
Tartaric hordes, which, according to our 
supposition, would be continually moving 
downwards from the northern regions. If 
they had been the first inhabitants, we should 
naturally expect to find remains of cities in 
all the other parts of the hemisphere into 
which they by degrees spread: but far from 
this being the case, the ruins, comparatively 
speaking, he within an extremely narrow 
compass. 

It is now requisite to give some extracts 
illustrative of the peculiarities of the au- 
thor’s style, which exposes the most un- 
blushing vanity with a confiding naiveté 
that is very amusing. We will begin with 
the following, from the introduction to the 
third chapter :— 


“To support these startling assertions, to 
make their truth apparent to the reader, to 
convince his understanding and crush all 
doubts, that even History may place the vol- 
ume within her archives, requires a basis of 
argument which shall be rock-built, that the 
superstructure about to be raised, while it in- 
vites, may yet resist (not defy) the storms and 
shafts of criticism; but as a strong-cemented 
edifice requires the warm influence of the sun 
to secure the component parts, so do we look 
for the sun-smile from the just and mild eye of 
the true critic. which will not only glance upon 
only one partof the composition, but view each 
as required to form the consistency of the en- 
tire building; and when the edifice is finished, 
whether the entablature will remain blank or 
hear our humble name, is not for us to deter- 
mine or command ; yet in reference to the lat- 
ter and natural hope the sentiment of the 
senator of Utica wiil direct us, that if we can- 
not ‘command success,’ at least we will en- 
deavor to ‘deserve it!’ "—Page 29. 


The following specimen of the author’s 
various dissertations upon the fine arts will 
be sufficient, even for the warmest admirer 
of the Maturin school :— 


“Sculpture has a more harmonious voice 
than that of her stern consort (Architecture) ; 
the graceful bride, whose rock-ribbed cradle 
was amid the Parian hills, whose virgin youth 
reposed upon the haleyon marble of Penteli- 
cus, has a voice of warm, yet chaste simplicity ; 
her tones are as sweet, as trom lips first nour- 
ished on Hymettus’ hill. Yet at times they 
speak with all the solemnity of her consort, 
around whom she fondly clings, as the ivy 
around the oak; and, like that plant and 
tree, the sculpture-vine preserves for ages the 
character of the marble monarch of the arts, 
even after his broad-spreading authority has 
been broken and humbled to the earth by 





Time and Desolation; or these two destroy- 
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ing powers may be viewed as the Regan and 
the Goneril, while Architecture is the Lear 
and Sculpture the Cordelia of the arts.”— 
Page 34. 


We confess ourselves baffled and out of 
breath. In what sense Time, Desolation, 
and Sculpture can be the daughters of 
Architecture, more particularly as in the 
first part of the paragraph the last of the 
three is personified as his bride, is totaily 
incomprehensible. There is much more of 
the same sort. 


“Egypt! my first-born and consort of the 
Nile! while thy pyramids and temples shall 
remain,—and they will even to the final tem- 
pest of the world,—thou shalt be identified 
from among all the nations of the earth! 

“ Athens! my favorite daughter! until the 
rock of the Acropolis shall fall, thy classic beau- 
ties, around which have gleamed the meridian 
splendor of the mind, will proclaim that Mi- 
nerva, Plato, Pericles, and Phidias were thy 
own! 

“ Palmyra! my third joy! although the wild 
Arab sleeps within thy roofless dwelling, with 
the whirling sands for his mighty mantle, yet, 
while thy porticoes, arches, and colonnades 
shall be seen, the city of the desert will live in 
memory ; for the spirits of Longinus and Zeno- 
bia will be there! 

“Rome! my warrior son! thy ancient glo- 
ry,” etc. ete.— Page 35. 


The occasion of these passionate apos- 
trophes is that they are supposed to be 
the bitter outpourings of Architecture and 
Sculpture, the parents of these ruined 
cities. 

Mr. Jones’s inaccuracy is sometimes sur- 
prising. In his account of the submission 
of Sidon to Alexander, he says— 


“In compliment to his favorite Hephestion, 
the Conqueror allowed him to appoint whom 
he pleased for king of Sidon. Hephestion 
thereupon selected a poor man of the capital 
by the name of Strato, and instantly raised 
him to the dignity of Sidonian sovereign. The 
mendicant was a remote branch of the royal 
house, but had been unjustly degraded by the 
reigning monarch. When the new-raised 
king had his first interview with Alexander, 
his grateful remark was—‘I pray that Apollo 
will enable you, Alexander, to bear prosperity 
with the same fortitude with which I have 
struggled with adversity!” The Macedonian 
highly applauded the philosophical point of the 
remark, and secured him in his new posses- 
sion.” —Pages 342, 343. 


It happens unfortunately that Strato was 
the name of the then king of Sidon, whom 
Alexander deposed, while the name of the 
hero of the legend was, according toQuintus 
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Curtius, Abdolonymus. This however is 
of less consequence than the way in which 
Mr. Jones has missed the “ philosophical 
point” of the reply, which in reality was 
to this effect :—‘‘ May the gods grant me 
to bear the crown with as tranquil a mind! 
For these hands have supplied all my 
wants, and having nothing I have wanted 
nothing.” * 

Mr. Jones is an American, and we would 
wish to treat him and his works with that 
courtesy and urbanity which foreign, and 
particularly American authors are wont to 
receive from the British press; neither 
would we, arrogantly exalt our own idioms 
over the ‘transatlantic vernacular; yet in 
spite of all these considerations we must 
warn him for the future against such ex- 
pressions as “‘acknowledges to know,” 
‘this distinction is nearly defined from 
the fact,” ‘“‘this last sentence cannot be 
entertained,” etc.—against such sentences 
as, ‘‘ these pictorial efforts of art are on 
a cloth of unusual thickness, in order to 
secure stability, for the Mexicans had no 
other written records but, which may now 
be added from the late discoveries, sculp- 
ture :’’—and against such paragraphs as 
the following :— 

“The hieroglyphics on the altar and idol of 
Copan (vide last section) in a similar manner 
demonstrate these sculptures to be of' a reli- 
gious character, but that fact does not preclude 
the association of historical events—they were 
so introduced and incorporated by the Egyp- 
tians and the ancients in order to deify those 
events: and by thus rendering a sacristy of 
character to the hero or the glory, to give them 
both (in their belief) an earthly, or rather ce- 
lestial immortality.” 


As a parting word of advice we would 
bid him remember that 


** Where so much difficulty lies, 
The doubtful are the waly wise ;”” 


and that in treating such recondite and, at 
best, uncertain subjects as those he has 
chosen, modest indecision and the most 
careful! deliberation can scarcely be too ap- 
parent, while their opposites are certain to 
be condemned. 





Tue Dests or tHe Late Dvuxe or Saxr 
Cosure Gotna.—The Times states, in the most 
distinct and emphatic terms, that the reports 
which are in circulation relative to the Duke of 
Saxe Gotha dying in debt are false, and without 
the slightest foundation. Instead of being in debt, 
the Duke left his eldest son money tothe amount 
of £300,000, after the payment of his debts. 
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THE ILL-HUMORIST; OR, OUR RECANTA- 
TION, 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Oh, I am stabbed with laughter. 


[A voluntary confession of error has always a certain re- 
commendation with it. We therefore trust that the discovery 
we have made, and the acknowledgment we here give of the 
fault we have fallen into respecting the ‘‘ Humor” in which 
we have written, will be properly appreciated by a discerning 
public. Epiror |} 


Weare weary of good humor, heartily tired 
of mirth; we are resolved, in short, to be com- 
ical no more. The Tragic Muse shall have 
us all to herself The Blue Devils take us! 


For all man’s life me-seems a tragedy 

Full of sad sights and sore catastrophes ; 

First coming to the world with weeping eye, 
Where all his days, like dolorous trophies, 
Are heap’t with spoils of fortune and of fear, 
And he at last laid ferth on baleful bier.* 


There shall be no more “ cakes and ale” if 
we can help it. Our part in future shall be 
with virtue and Malvolio; we mean to give 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek warning, and clasp 
Sir Andrew Agnew to our heart. If there 
shall be any more ale, it shall be “ bitter ale,” 
and our cup shall be that of Tantalus. 

The grievances of Englishmen are, in sad 
earnest, the dearest privileges they possess. 
Our patriots of former days committed a griev- 
ous blunder in bringing in their Bill of Rights. 
A Bill of Wrongs would have been infinitely 
more popular, and immeasurably more in unity 
with the tastes and feelings of the country. 
The true rights of a Briton are his wrongs, for 
he is never so pleased as when he is afflicted, 
and never so discontented as when caute for 
grumbling he has none. Dogberry was a 
genuine son of Aldion, albeit the great dra- 
matist, in his caprice, claps us down that pink 
of constables in the streets of Messina. With 
what satisfaction and vain-glory does he not 
describe himself as “a man who has had his 
losses? The losses of many a man are worth 
his profits told ten times over. What he gains 
subjects him to envy, increases his cares, aug- 
ments his responsibilities and temptations ; 
but what he loses (in addition to all the moral 
benefits resulting from the abstraction of so 
much filthy lucre,) has the enormous advan- 
tage of furnishing him with a good cosus belli 
with the world, and a fair quarrel with the 
lady of the ever-spinning wheel. 

Can there be a better proof of the prevailing 
fashion for grievances, than the precarious 
hold which reformers have had in all ages 
upon the affections of their fellow-citizens ? 

he love of abuses springs from the love of 
having something to abuse. To be abusing 
somebody or something the live-long day, is 
an enjoyment not to ‘be dispensed with by 
those who have once tasted it; and the abuse 
highest in favor is that which comes in our 


* Spenser's “ Tears of the Muses.” 
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way most frequently, and affords us the great- 
est number of occasions for exhibiting our 
spleen. We have known a man keep a three- 
legged stool in his study, for no earthly pur- 
pose but to knock his shins against and swear 
at. Upon the same principle many people keep 
cats and dogs in their houses, that they may 
have something to execrate for every broken 
saucer, and to cuff and kick whenever they 
meet it on the stairs. This is the true reason 
that pets are often the most odious creatures 
of their species; the animal is maintained at 
considerable expense, expressly because it is 
mischievous and detestable, thus providing us 
with a perennial theme for vituperation, and 
the exercise of our irascible dispositions. Nay, 
we often see this system extended to the hu- 
man race, and servants and other dependants 
retained in an establishment, purposely to 
keep the temper of the master or mistress up 
to the boiling point. This is the use of a 
Smike to a Squeers. Smike was a well-con- 
ditioned simpleton; but many a mischievous 
and incorrigible brat escapes expulsion from 
school, because he ensures some epicure of a 
pedagogue the daily exercise of his verberose 
propensities. An urchin of this description is 
the schoolmaster’s pet-boy ; not all the good 
scholars in the academy afford him half the 
satisfaction which he derives from this one in- 
corrigible favorite. 

This pleasure to be found in pain, this good 
in evil, this source of joy discoverable in the 
very stream of sorrow, is precisely what is fig- 
ured by the diamond in the reptile’s head. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Sull wears a precious jewel in his head. 


Discontent is the jewel of adversity ; tears are 
literally pearls: and there is no gold to be 
compared to the “ gold of affliction,” as a cele- 
brated impost in the Lower Empire was a 
propriately designated. Why is Ireland, for 
example, called the 


First flower of the earth, 
And first gem of the sea, 


but because she is always in tribulation, and 
for ever in the dumps? Her true emerald is 
her distress; robbed of that she would be 
robbed of her reputation, and reduced to pov- 
erty indeed. A “good distress” makes the 
fortune of a tragic poet and in this respect 
most men resemble the priests of Melpomene ; 
they love a “good distress” prodigiously. It 
is evident from the wild schemes and imprac- 
ticable objects that we are continually propos- 
ing, or in quest of, that we actually seek to be 
disappointed, knowing how sweet it is to talk 
of blighted hopes and rail at Fortune. How 
often do we not subscribe to mad speculations, 
and invest every shilling of our capital in the 
airiest bubbles, seemingly out of an abstract 
love of ruin. A ruined fortune would seem to 
be as attractive as the ruin of an abbey or a 
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castle in a landscape. In like manner we ex- 
pect impossibilities from our children, and 
make the most unreasonable requests of our 
friends, merely to qualify ourselves to deplore 
filial ingratitude, and protest that friendship is 
but a name. 

The place-hunter may possibly derive some 
slight advantage from gaining his suit and a 
situation: but how much happier is he who is 
in a condition to accuse the perfidy of a minis 
ter, and revile the government all his days? 
In matters of religion, it is well known, that 
the way to gratify the zealot is to persecute 
him. The enthusiast loves the country where 
goed fires are kept to warm, and even occa- 
sionally to roast him. Toleration freezes him, 
and perfect religious liberty is like sending 
him to Siberia. We have a shrewd notion 
that the most miserable country imaginable is 
that which Sir Thomas More discovered, and 
called Utopia. We would not be Utopians 
for all the world; but as we meditate a formal 
attack upon that dull nation at a future oppor- 
tunity, we shall say no more of them, or their 
sad prosperity, at present. 

He that will take the trouble of measuring 
the L’AL.LeGrRo with the IL PENsEROsg, will 





find the latter poem some score of verses lon- 
ger than the former, an apt illustration of the 
truth that the catalogue of human troubles is 
longer by twenty grievances than the list of 
human satisfactions. We are determined, 
therefore, to be merry no longer. 


There's such a charm in melancholy, 
We would not, if we could, be gay. 


What costs and trouble we have been at in 
the quest of gayeties, while sorrows and tribu- 
lations might have been had in bushels, as 

lenty and cheap as blackberries! It is to be 
eared that we have hitherto committed a 
gross mistake in catering for the supposed 
public appetite for mirth. We have forgotten 
the luxury of woe! We have overlooked the 
most striking fact in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind,—namely, the love of grievance. 
From this error have arisen the Comic Alma- 
nacks, Comic Annuals, and all Comic Miscel- 
lanies of the day. Even the Latin Grammar 
has been made a farce of, and laughter ex- 
tracted from “ As in Presenti.” “ Punch” has 
even distilled smiles from law-books; which 
proves that sunbeams are producible from cu- 
cumbers. One would suppose that England 
was still the “ merry England” of the days of 
Robin Hood and the Round Table. One would 
think that we English were a giggling, grin- 
ning, joking, light-hearted people, instead of 
the plodding, grumbling, tax-paying nation 
that we are. What haveve to do with fun 
and frolic? We who live on melancholy beef, 
and have our being in solid plum-pudding, 
what have we to do with kickshaws, entre- 
mets, and trifles? Our centre is the centre oi 
gravity, and those who would have us spin on 
the centre of levity, mistake the mechanism ot 
our national character altogether. The Eng- 
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lishman is solid as his own food, and grave as 
his own mustard-pot. We eat melancholy 
meat, drink a ss drink, and melancholy 
has “ marked us for her own.” 

It is the most preposterous thing in the 
world for ws to keep a retinue of wits, and 
such an immense establishment of jesters. 
Next year it will not be our fault if there is not 
a“ Tragic Almanack,” and our resolution is 
taken to establish a “ Tragic Annual” like- 
wise, and perhaps baptize the New Monthly 
anew by the title of the * ILt-Homorisrt.” 
We shall publish at Charing Cross, and we 
expect all grave people will promote and en- 
courage our undertaking. \t wiil be our 
study to suit the i/l-temper of the times, and 
we shal] endeavor to engage the services of 
Mr. Croker. In fact, it will be a sort of re- 
vival of “ Fog’s Journal.” 

With a view to these projects we have 
already commenced forming a library. lt 
contains, 


Burton’s Anatomy of The Mourning Bride. 
Melancholy. The Distressed Mo- 
Zimmerman ‘on Soli- _ ther. 
tude. Memoirs of Grim. 
Thomson’s Winter. MecWhineon the Lam- 
‘The Dance of Death. entations. 
Young’s Night Tho’ts. Ovid’s Tristia. 
Hervey’s Meditations. The Trials of Marga- 
The Sorrows of Wer- ret Lyndsay. 


ter. Stories of Shipwrecks 
Blair’s Grave. and Tales of Confla- 
The Newgate Calen-  grations. 

dar. Miserrimus. 
The Elegies of Tibul- The Practice of Courts 

lus. of Equity. 


With this lamentable library, and a corps of 
the sourest fellows, drinkers of vinegar and 
eaters of lemons, to be met with in the saddest 
streets, the most lugubrious lanes, and the 
crossest courts in London, we hope to make 
the “ Inu-Humorist” a most fascinating mag- 
azine. We have already retained three ele- 
giac bards to do the poetry, and the same 
number of grievance-mongers to manage the 
political department. Our editor will always 
be habited in a sorry suit; our “sub” will 
wear green and yellow, those being the colors 
which Shakspeare assigns to melancholy ; 
our devils will be blue, if we can procure them, 
if not we shall advertise for sad boys; and at 
the door of our office will be stationed a pair of 
the most dismal mutes to be found in the me- 
tropolis. We shall appear in a drab cover, 
with a huge cross, or vinegar-cruet for our de: 
vice, with the motto, 


It will make you melancholy, Monsieur Jacques 


There will be a letter-box (illuminated with 
weeping gas) always open to receive the sighs 
of lovers, the tears of schoolboys, the com- 
plaints of wives, the recriminations of hus- 
bands, the wails of the disappointed, the grunts 
of the disaffected, the moans of manufacturers, 
the groans of the farmers. 


It shall not be 
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our fault if we do not deserve to be groaned, 
and merit the rueful countenance of the pub- 
lic. Moor ditch shall not be more melancholy 
than we, or a drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe 
more doleful. The cries of London shall find 
a faithfal echo in our pages, and we shall make 
engagements with the criers of all the courts 
of justice in England, so as to ensure returns 
of all the wrongs and hardships that suitors 
and offenders sustain at the hands of judges 
and juries. Instead of paying a penny a line 
for murders and great fires, we shall give the 
same handsome sum per word, including con- 
junctions and pronouns. All who rail at rail- 
ways will do well to favor us with their con- 
tributions, for it is our fixed determination to 
be always rich in land-slips, collisions, and ex- 
plosions. In general strikes we shall endea- 
vor to be as striking as possible. If we fail, it 
will not be for lack of failures, for our columns 
shall be rich in insolvencies, and we are re- 
solved to break ourselves in bankruptcies. 

A portion of our space will be devoted to 
rural and agricultural affairs. We have a 
project fer cultivating the cypress in this coun- 
try, arid encouraging the growth of rue and 
wermwood. As to our English corn, it will be 
our constant care to tread upon it: we shall 
thrash the question of the corn-laws, and raise 
the animating cry of “Dear Bread ;” while in 
[reland we shall maintain, support, and defend 
the Corn-Exchange, that Delphos of discon- 
tent, and Dodona of dissatisfaction. As to 
Oates, we care but little for any branch of the 
family except old Titas, who catered so well 
in his day for our national love of a supper of 
horrors. We shall ourselves be always well 
supplied with plots and conspiracies, and trea- 
son alone shall flourish in our pages. We in- 
tend to be the greatest alarmists in England, 
and our readers will see a French navy ora 
Russian squadron in every fleet of fishing- 
boats they perceive in the offing. Every 
month there will be a report of a terrible 
earthquake in some part of the country or ano- 
ther. We shall prove this to be the most vol- 
canic corner of the globe, and we shall have 
correspondents in Wales and Cumberland 
who will give us daily accounts of wolves and 
avalanches. Then Perkins’s steam-gun shall 
burst once a fortnight at least, and the blowing 
up of the few public men whose loss is likely 
to afflict the nation, shall be recorded mi- 
nately. 

The markets will be carefully watched—the 
flesh of donkeys detected in the veal, horse- 
fiesh in the beef, kittens in rabbits, crows in 
pigeons. and hemlock in every sprig of pars- 
ley. We promise to keep public attention for 
ever alive to the adulterations of bread and 
every other necessary of life. There will be 
a sharp eye into every copper kettle in Lon- 
don, and it will be a small speck of verdigris 
that will elude our sagacity. Our magazine 
will be a vast assistance to the magistrates 
and police, by pointing out a thousand street 
nuisances which, with all their acuteness, they 
have as yet no notion of. We have been edu- 
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cating our eyes end noses for the purpose, and 
if a single annoyance escapes our notice, we 
engage to return the money to our sub- 
scribers. 

To recommend ourselves to fine gentlemen 
and young men of spirit, there will be a black 
list published in every number, of those dis- 
creditable tradesmen and shop-keepers who 
keep accounts, and have the assurance to send 
in their bills. 

There willal waysbe apitifulstory by Moody, 
illustrated by Scowl, or a tale by Mrs. Whim- 
per, with a design by Wasp. We invite con- 
tributions, but a single stroke of an or 
the slightest evidence of good-lumor, will be 
fatal to any writer who desires to appear in 
our pages. Nobody shall shine in the “ Ill- 
humorist.” Instead of paying by the joke or 
the smile, we shall. pay by the rub or the 
frown. Our contents must be discontents, or 
mal-contents. 

The discontents of the first number will be 
as follows: 

1. The Shocking Condition of England 
Question. By Sir Gloomy Grumble, Bart., 
M. P. 

2. Sharpe upon Acids. 

3. The Perils and Dangers of the Streets of 
London. 

4. Ode to Dissatisfaction. 

“ An Essay on Sighs. By Dieaway Sob, 
sq. 

6. The Natural History of the Weeping 
Willow. By Professor Lorn. 

7. The Seven Woes. By the Rev. John 
Fright. Author of the “ Waters of Mara,” 
and the “ Day of Vengeance.” 

8. Disasters by Land and Sea. 

9. Life and Adventures of Mr. Diggory 
Doleful, with his continual falls and downfalls, 
misdoings and undoings, losses and crosses, 
evictions and convictions, moanings and groan- 
ings, his voes, foes, throes, blows, from his 
first cry to his last sigh. By Miserrimus 
Moody, illustrated by Scowl. 





Divine Betv.—On the 2Ist of April, a chemist 
of Paris descended to the bottom of the Seine in 
a diving-bell, which weighed nearly a thousand 
pounds, (plusieurs centimes de kilogrammes,) and 
remained nearly half an hour under the water. 
The bell contained a chemical apparatus, by 
means of which he absorbed the carbonic acid gas, 
and secured a supply of oxygen and hydrogen, so 
as to maintain the atmosphere within the bell in a 
fit state fur supporting animal life. The experi- 
ment succeeded perfectly, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that a person may descend with the 
apparatus in sucha bell toa depth of one hundred 
and fifty feet below the surface of the sea, and 
remain there for an indefinite time. The inven- 
tion promises to be of much advantage in the pear] 
and coral — 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH RIVALRY IN EAST- 
ERN AFRICA. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


1. The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Ma- 
jor W. Cornwallis Harris, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ‘Engineers. 3 
vols. London: Longman and Co. 1844. 

2. Voyage sur la Cote Orientale de la Mer 
Rouge, dans le Pays d Adel et le Roy- 
aume de Choa. Par C. E. X. Rochet 
@Hericourt. Paris. 1841. 

3. A Geographical Survey of Africa, its 
Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Productions, 
States, Population, §c.; with a Map on 
an entirely new Construction. To which 
is prefired, a Letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell regarding the Slave Trade and the 
Improvement of Africa. By James 
M‘Queen, Esq. London: B. Fellowes. 
1840. 

4. Voyage en Abyssinie, dans le Pays des 
Galla, de Choa et d Ifat ; précédé dune 
Excursion dans l Arabie Heureuse, et 
accompagné dune Carte de ces diverses 
Contrees. Par MM. Edward Combes et 
M. Tamisier. 1835—1837. 4 tomes. 
Paris: 1838. 


Events are at present in progress, which 
must, ere long, in all probability, concen- 
trate much of the attention of the civilized 
world upon the western shores of the Red 
Sea. Governments professing towards each 
other the strictest amity at home, may, 
nevertheless, be elsewhere carrying on all 
the while a system of secret hostilities, that 
is, be endeavoring, by intrigue and nego- 
tiation, to undermine and supplant each 
other, to circumscribe each other’s trade, 
to diminish each other’s allies—in one 
word, to effect by silent arts what the noisy 
diplomacy of the cannon often fails to ac- 
complish. ‘There is no friendship between 
states. Leagued together they may be for 
the achievement of some particular pur- 
pose, and while this connexion continues 
they may seem to be animated by feelings 
of mutual good-will ; but where their inter- 
ests diverge, there instantly arises a diver- 
gence of predilections, and the smothered 
enmity of centuries exhibits itself without 
disguise. Thus is it now, and thus will it 
ever be, between Great Britain and France, 
one of the theatres of whose undying hos- 
tilities we purpose to delineate, physically 
and morally, in the present article. 

Abyssinia consists of a cluster of table- 


lands, supported at a vast elevation above 
’ 
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the level of the sea, by chains of mountains 
which stretch round them like buttresses on 
all sides, and descend precipitously, verdant 
and reeking with moisture, into the arid and 
burning plains of the torrid zone. Within 
the limits of this extraordinary region lie 
the once mysterious sources of the Blue 
Nile and the Hawash. Here, according to 
numerous traditions, was situated. the coun- 
try of the Queen of Sheba, who, in the 
reign of Solomon, visited the Holy Land. 
On the same spot rested one of the earliest 
cradles of the gospel, and through it, as 
through a spacious portal, have issued in 
all ages the collected riches of Central Af- 
rica, its ostrich plumes, its ivory, its per- 
fumes, its precious gums, its spices, and its 
gold. 

Of the real value of this country, Europe 
has, nevertheless, at all times formed but a 
very inadequate conception. It has been 
looked upon as the mere threshold of the 
great continent, of which it ought rather 
to be esteemed the citadel. Travellers and 
adventurers have consequently approached 
it, until very recently, with no projects ter- 
minating within its own borders, but merely 
in the hope of facilitating their entrance 
into the interior. And wherefore? Simply 
because Abyssinia is not itself the region 
of gold and precious stones, of rich dyes 
and costly odors. But, in the eyes of a 
civilized statesman, it is something more; 
gifted as it is with an inexhaustibly fertile 
soil, abundant water, a temperate climate, 
varied and beautiful hills and valleys, and 
every possible requisite for carrying on suc- 
cessfully the pursuits of agriculture. Few 
tracts on the surface of the globe present 
more peculiar or picturesque features. 
Every where the eye may rest at once on 
the productions of the temperate and torrid 
zones, firs and larches clothing the summits 
and upper slopes of the mountains, while 
junipers shoot up to the prodigious height 
of one hundred and sixty feet on their low- 
er terraces, and pines and bananas nestle 
in the sultry recesses of the valleys. The 
advantages offered by the accidents of the 
ground are, wherever they prevail, turned 
to account by agriculture. We have here, 
consequently, a repetition of the system of 
tillage anciently pursued with diligence in 
Greece, Palestine, and Peru, as at present 
in China, the Himalaya, and the countries 
west of the Indus. Rude walls of stone 
are carried at different heights along the 
face of the mountains, to check the down- 
ward tendency of the soil, so that the eye 
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of the traveller, in whatever direction it 
may turn, beholds a succession of platforms, 
green with the young corn, or golden with 
harvest, climbing the precipitous acclivities, 
by which the conical pinnacles of Aithio- 
pia are usually approached. 

Other features co-operate in imparting 
beauty to these landscapes. Villages and 
hamlets, in many instances scarcely a pis- 
tol-shot from each other, chequer the moun- 
tain side; and their clusters of conical 
roofs, made peculiarly pointed in order to 
turn off the tropical rains, peeping forth 
through breaks in the hoary foliage of the 
juniper or the luxuriant acacia, suggest at 
once the idea of security and comfort. 
Numerous tribes of monkeys inhabit the 
crags and precipices; and birds of the 
most varied and gorgeous plumage, includ- 
ing the blue heron, the flamingo, and the 
white ibis of Egypt, bask upon the rocks, 
or swarm among the branches of the trees 
Elsewhere, as in the forests of Gidam, and 
in the jangal tracts on the banks of the 
Hawash, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the wild buffalo, and the 
oryx, the lion, the leopard, and the hyena, 
with antelopes in droves, augment the living 
tnterest of the scene. 

The inhabitants themselves, whatever 
may be the defects of their moral character, 
in the picture tell well, artistically consid- 
ered. ‘Tall in stature, bulky in form, and 
affecting a flowing and showy costume, 
they, especially when on horseback, with 
lance and buckler, thetr long dark hair 
streaming in the wind, excite, mechanic- 
ally, the admiration of the stranger. To 
heighten the effect of their exterior, they 
are generally beheld together, flocking to 
the court of their despot, or scouring under 
his lead over hill and plain, upon the mili- 
tary expedition or wild foray. On occa- 
sions like these they vie with each other in 
barbaric splendor. Nations scarcely emerg- 
ed from the savage state always delight in 
displays of the precious metals, which, 
brightly burnished, glitter about their per- 
sons, or in the caparisoning of their cours- 
ers. When assembled, therefore, in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, in the bright 
sunshine of the tropics, their spear-blades 
flashing, their metallic ornaments, and the 
appointments of their steeds, sending forth, 
at every movement, coruscations Hlumina- 
ting the surrounding atmosphere, an Am- 
haric host must undoubtedly be a brilliant 
and exciting spectacle, though inferior, per- 
haps, in grandeur, toa body of British cav- 


alry clad in scarlet and gold, with polished 
cuirasses and crested helmets. 

Upon a closer scrutiny, however, the 
Abyssinian$ show to much less advantage. 
Unhappily they have not yet discovered the 
value of cleanliness. Addicted, man and 
woman, to the practice of anointing them- 
selves with mutton fat or rancid butter, and 
feeding habitually upon raw flesh, which 
imparts to their perspiration an execrable 
odor, their approach is always announced 
by a cloud of a very different quality from 
that which floated round the gods of ¢las- 
sical poetry. What Prior wrote of the la- 
dies of the Cape, is literally true of the 
Abyssinian dames, 


‘ Before you see, you smell your toast, 
And sweetest she who stinks the most.’ 


We have ourselves scented a bevy of Af- 
rican damsels at the distance of a hundred 
yards, and always, when engaged in collo- 
quy with them, manceuvred to prevent their 
getting between the wind and our nobility. 

In physical conformation, as in habits, 
the people of Shoa are somewhat coarse. 
The women exhibited in the slave bazaars 
of Egypt, under the name of Abyssinians, 
remarkable for their delicate and finely-pro- 
portioned features, for the lightness of their 
step, and the gracefulness of their figures, 
are all of them Gallas. Nothing similar is 
observed in the Abyssinian race, though 
tradition brings them from Arabia, and 
fame has blazoned their reputation for 
beauty throughout the East. Even in the 
court of the great Kublai Khan poetry de- 
lights to place a damsel of this country ;— 


‘It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora.’ 


But in contemplating the present inhab- 
itants of Ethiopia, the Gallas, whether con- 
verted to Christianity or lingering still 
amid the prejudices of their Mohammedan 
or Pagan creed, ought to be regarded as na- 
tives, since they, perhaps, constitute a ma- 
jority, at least among the subjects of the 
king of Shoa. And this people, whose his- 
tory, beyond a certain period, is unknown, 
forcibly attract our thoughts far beyond the 
limits of Abyssinia, which they hem round 
with their settlements, tributary or hostile, 
while their roving hordes, hovering in the 
back-ground in savage independence, ob- 
struct at pleasure the great arteries of Af- 
rican commerce. Returning towards the 





shores of the Red sea, we meet with the 
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various tribes of Danakil, the Isah, the 


Somauli, and the Mudaito, among all of 


whom a sort of impure leaven of civilization 
has been thrown hitherto, not to better their 
condition, but to embitter and degrade it. 

A different destiny, however, appears to 
be in store for them. More than one Eu- 
ropeam state has extended its desires to that 
part of Africa, which, to all appearances, 
must shortly be subjected to external influ- 
ence. It has every where, in fact, been 
the plan of European nations to gird round 
Affica with a belt of settlements, and then 
to Close in gradually, as it were, upon the 
interior, civilizing or conquering as they 
proceed. On the eastern coast this pro- 
cess has been obstructed, at the very first 
step, by the nature of the country, which, 
arid, burning, and unproductive, has not 
been deemed worthy of subjugation. Even 
commercial settlements have not been at- 
tempted until lately. But as soon as Aden 
became an integral portion of the British 
empire, it was evident to all who could ex- 
tend their observations thus far, that the 
light of our civilization would not be set 
up in vain on the mountainous promontories 
of Southern Arabia.* The ‘ meteor flag 
of England,’ waving or flapping over our 
impregnable fortifications, may almost be 
said to be visible from the African shore, 
which is visited daily by the sound of our 
guns. The natives, however, whether in 
Asia or Africa, are far from being scared 
by this music, which instead of inspiring 
terror and apprehension, suggests feelings 
of confidence and hopes of protection, and 
attracts them like swarms of bees to the 
secure hive prepared for them. 


‘ Tinnitusqne cie, et Matris quate cymbala cireum. 
Ips consident medicatis sedibus: ipse 
Intima more suo sese in cunabula condent.’ 


The force of this attraction will be un- 
derstood when it is remembered that Aden 
contained no more than six hundred souls 
when it fell into our hands, whereas the 
population now, after little more than four 
years’ occupation, ranges betweent wenty 
and thirty thousand. 

The giant strides made in all directions 
by our Indian empire, our invasion of Aff 
ghanistan, our occupation, though tempora- 
ry, of islands in the Persian Gulf, our nego- 
tiations for Socotra, and our settlement at 


* Is it possible, as has been insinuated in an ar- 
ticle in the * Morning Chronicle,’ Feb. 10, 1844, 
that Lord Ellenborough contemplates the aban- 
donment of this all important fortress ? 
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Aden roused the jealousy of our political 
and commercial rivals in both hemispheres. 
Steps were taken by the United States to 
arrest our progress on one point by becom- 
ing our competitors for the possession of 
Socotra; the Imam of Muscat, friendly 
to us upon the whole, though perhaps on 
compulsion, exercised all the art of diplo- 
macy of which his intellect was capable to 
supplant us on the shores of the Indian 
ocean, from Zanzibar upwards; while the 
French, at first under the direction of M. 
Thiers, and afterwards, with greater cau- 
tion, under the guidance of M. Guizot’s 
more astute policy, endeavored to: counter- 
balance the advantages we had gained at 
Aden, by furtively introducmg themselves 
as friends or masters into the various little 
emporia and harbors on the coasts of the 
opposite continent. As a beginning, by 
force, fraud, or negotiation, the port of Jo- 
hanna was taken possession of im the island 
of Madagascar. Next a single ship, ex- 
ceedingly moderate in dimensions, in order 
that no alarm might be excited, was des- 
patched to the African shore, with instruc- 
tions to negotiate for permission to attempt 
the navigation of the Juba. Whether out 
of fear of all Europeans, however, or from 
a well-founded distrust of the French in 
particular, the Mohammedan authorities 
greeted the adventurous Gaul with aperemp- 
tory refusal. But France, prepared for fail- 
ure on particular points, was by no means 
discouraged. A small squadron of ships of 
war, said to have been fitted out secretly in 
the port of Bordeaux, shortly afierwards 
entered the straits of Babelmandeb, not al! 
at once, but dropping in unostentatiously, 
frigate after frigate, until there was a force 
in the Red Sea capable of alarming a mar- 
itime power less conscious than Great Bri- 
tain of its irresistible strength. Negotia- 
tions were now commenced in downright 
earnest. Fortunately for the designs of 
these interlopers, Shereef Hussein, the gov- 
ernor in command at Mocha, entertained 
extremely hostile feelings towards this 
country. He believed, whether with or with- 
out reason, that we intended to co-operate 
with the Imam of Sana in dislodging him 
from his post, and therefore regarded the 
arrival of the French as a fortunate circum- 
stance, and threw open to them at once both 
his port and his affections. Operations 
were immediately commenced. Berbera 
they found was hopelessly secured in the 
English interest. ‘They consequently made 
their coup d’essat at Zeyla, which being in 
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some sort a dependency of Mocha, they 
reckoned with extreme confidence on ob- 
taining ata blow. The correspondence of the 
French commander, had it been intercept- 
ed, would doubtless have contained very 
curious revelations, of the nature of which 
we are of course wholly ignorant. But it 
has somehow or another transpired, that 
Ibn Ismail entertained no preference for a 
French alliance, so that the light of Louis 
Philippe’s countenance was compelled to 
seek for some spot further north, whereon 
to diffuse its radiance. One of the subtle 
diplomatists of the Tuileries proceeded to 
Tajira where the generous and gentle Sul- 
tan Mohamed Ibn Mchamed, whose eulogi- 
um has been so feelingly composed by M. 
Rochet d’ Héricourt, was expected to yield 
himself up at once to the seductive charm 
of French manners. Perverse fatality ! 
Here also the agents of M. Thiers made the 
disagreeable discovery that the English had 
been beforehand with them. Nor was this 
all. Instead of gently declining their alli- 
ance Mohamed Ibn Mohamed unceremoni- 
ously and roughly ordered them to depart 
from his territories, where he caused them 
very distinctly to understand their presence 
would be exceedingly offensive to his good 
friends of Aden. All this may appear very 
inexplicable to one acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance that Tajira pays, from time im- 
memorial, a sort of tribute to Zeyla, while 
Zeyla again pays tribute to Mocha, which 
at the period of the above transactions was 
devoted to French interests. Most readers, 
however, remember the classical anecdote 
of Philip of Macedon, who said that no city 
was impregnable to him, which could be 
approached by an ass laden with darics. 
Now asses of all kinds are plentiful in the 
east, and the English, it is said, are prone 
to use them, which may in part account 
for the little success that attended the ef- 
forts of M. Thiers’ naval missionaries. But 
the authorities both of Zeyla and Tajira 
were, moreover, sufficiently able to calculate 
to convince themselves, that the nation 
which commanded the entrance to the Red 
Sea, and possessed a line of enormous 
steamers capable of blowing in one hour 
the whole of their frail tenements into the 
air, was far more to be dreaded than a state 
like France, in whose power they were very 
slow to believe. The game which thus fail- 
ed without the straits was now played with- 
in, first at Massowah, with no better luck, 
and next at Eedh, where an exhibition of 





French probity and faith was made, which 
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can scarcely fail to excite the admiration of 
the civilized world. Upon the arrival of 
the great diplomatist, the Sheikh was found 
to be absent, engaged we believe in a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of ‘his prophet. He 
had, however, according to custom, left his 
better-or worse half behind him. Here 
then was an occasion for the display of 
French gallantry. ‘The gentlemen of the 
mission caused the lady to be informed, that 
being anxious to establish a commercial 
residence in the place, they wished to pur- 
chase a small plot of ground whereon they 
might erect a factory. It was in vain that 
they were informed in reply, that the Sheikh 
being absent, there was no person at Eedh 
possessing authority to treat with them on 
the subject’ They persisted in their de- 
mand; and at length, by the usual display 
of force and insolence, terrified the poor 
Arab lady into the disposal of what did not 
belong to her. An instrument was drawn 
up in Arabic, making over to them, in con- 
sideration of a certain sum, sufficient land 
for the ground plot of a house, with perhaps 
a court or garden. Of the purchase-money, 
one half was to be paid down, the other at 
some future time stated in the instrument. 
According to custom, a translation of the 
document was made for transmission into 
France, and to this as well as to the origi- 
nal the lady was prevailed upon to set her 
seal. Instead, however, of adhering to the 
terms agreed upon in the Arabic document, 
the honest agents of Louis Philippe, not 
being exposed to immediate detection, trans- 
ferred to themselves one hundred and fifty 
miles of coast, over which the Sheikh and 
his wife had about as much authority as we 
have! This characteristic transaction op- 
viously justifies our neighbors in applying 
to us, as they constantly do, the appellation 
of La Perfide Albion. 

While these creditable movements were 
in progress on the coast, the interior was 
by no means neglected. Shoals of French 
spies and emissaries drifted before the po- 
licy of the warlike minister into Tigré, 
Gojam, and Shoa, some intent upon fulfill- 
ing the designs of their employers and some 
with other projects to which we shall allude 
anon. It is well known to the’ public that 
the English Church Missionary Society 
had at different times despatched several 
ministers into Abyssinia for the purpose 
of diffusing in that benighted country a 
correct knowledge of Christianity. Of 
these some were actually there when the 
French agents arrived. Their presence, 
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however, and the influence they exercised, 
were so wholly incompatible with the views 
of France, that the first step taken by its 
unscrupulous emissaries was to dislodge 
them. The experiment was commenced 
in Tigré, the cruel and astute despot of 
which, tolerant not through principte, but 
through policy, had up to that time favored 
them to serve a political purpose. An Egyp- 
tian army, it was saM, secretly no doubt 
encouraged and urged on by France, had 
approached to within three days’ march of 
the frontiers of 'Tigré, with what views was 
not publicly stated. Ubié feared, however, 
that Mohammed Ali contemplated the entire 
conquest of Abyssinia, which in reality was 
the fact, though a chain of circumstances, 
guided by a far distant hand, checked the 
pasha’s ambitious enterprise. So long as 
the Egyptians continued to advance, Ubié 
exhibited every token of friendship towards 
the missionaries, because he expected, 
through them, to obtain from India mili- 
tary assistance against the Egyptian pasha. 
When, in obedience to the court of St. 
James’s, Mohammed Ali relinquished his de- 
sign upon Abyssinia, the ruler of Tigré, 
not by any means aware to whom he owed 
his deliverance, began immediately to look 
coldly upon the English missionaries, and 
to listen to the insinuations and promises 
of the French. Among these was a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, animated at once by 
religious and national bigotry, who excited 
the fanaticism of the Abyssinian clergy 
against our Protestant brethren, by de- 
nouncing them incessantly as heretics, and 
maintaining that they were universally so 
regarded in Europe. These sectarian de- 
nunciations were vigorously seconded by 
the diplomacy of the secular emissaries. 
They dwelt upon the encroaching spirit 
and perfidious policy of England, which, 
by treachery the most consummate, had 
established its authority throughout a great 
part of Asia, and was now pushing its pre- 
liminary settlements towards Abyssinia 
along the shores of the Red Sea. Ubié 
suffering himself to be alarmed by these re- 
presentations, withdrew his protection from 
the English missionaries, and ordered them 
instantaneously to quit his country. The 
same arts were put in practice with more 
or less success in Amhara, Gojam, and 
Shoa. Every where French influence was 
predominant, and by an artful though ex- 
tremely sparing distribution of presents 
and still more liberal promises, a taste was 
attempted to be excited for French manu- 
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factures. Nevertheless, our English goods 
could not be wholly excluded from the 
Abyssinian market, their cheapness and 
superiority obtained for them an irritating 
preference. Recourse, therefore, was had 
to other manceuvres, and as a master-stroke 
of diplomacy, the idea was diligently cir- 
culated throughout the country that the 
English were insidiously making their ap- 
proaches, in order to abolish the slave 
trade, and thus in every house, from the 
palace to the cottage, to arm and animate 
the servant against his master. 

In giving currency to these calumnious 
reports, numerous agents were busily en- 
ga;ed, and at their head may be placed the 
Messrs. d’Abadie and the well-known Ro- 
chet d’Héricourt. But in selecting this 
last-named individual M. Thiers had made 
a great mistake. Rochet, as Sahila Se- 
lassi used familiarly to call him, was not a 
person to be content with the position of 
an emissary. He formed plans of gigantic 
dimensions and aimed high, and if fortune 
stepped in between him and success, the 
fact is only to be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that M. Rochet’s ambition was 
very greatly an overmatch for his prudence. 
Had it been otherwise his plans might have 
come to us through the channels of history, 
which would have had to record how M. 
Rochet d’Héricourt arrived in Shoa by 
way of Tajira; how, by the dispensing of 
medicine and other arts, he ingratiated 
himself with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and got together a strong party; how, 
through his agency, Sahila Selassi was sent 
to sleep with his fathers; how he seated 
himself on his vacant throne, took the royal 
Besabesh in‘o his harem, added thereto the 
most beautiful among the five hundred con- 
cubines of his predecessor, erected his new 
capital on the summit of one of the loftiest 
mountains in the country, offered the hon- 
ors of the patriarchate to Mr. Krapf, the 
English missionary, on condition he would 
co-operate with him in carrying out his 
plans, sent the lazy native priests to cul- 
tivate cotton and sugar-canes in the sultry 
valleys of Gidam, conquered the surround- 
ing Gallas, extinguished English influence, 
and extended condescendingly the right 
hand of fellowship to his former most 
scrupulous and royal master the King of 
the French. The reader may smile; but 
most certain it is that our worthy French 
adventurer contemplated all we have sketch- 
ed out, and more. Nor would the under- 
taking have proved so difficult as might at 
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first sight appear. ‘To project daringly is, 
in those countries, half the battle, and could 
Rochet have got hold of all the presents 
which the Controller-general, M. Combes, 
and others, pretended to have brought to 
the coast, he would certainly at all events 
have commenced the drama. 

But this of course was a little episode, 
not foreseen or contemplated either by M. 
Thiers or by M. Guizot. Their object was 
to extend, along the shores of Eastern Af- 
rica, the chain of forts which they had es- 
tablished ou the north and west, and which 
it is confidently hoped in France will short- 
ly embrace Egypt. At the outset, com- 
mercial objects only were ostensibly to be 
effected by this policy. France was to se- 
cure to itself a monopoly in all the produc- 
tions of the interior of Africa conveyed by 
caravans towards the Red Sea, through the 
countries of Enarea, Kaffa, Kambat, Shoa, 
Gojam, and Amhara, up to the confines of 
Senaar. What these productions are we 
need scarcely enumerate in detail. It will 
be sufficient to mention the ostrich plumes, 
the ivory, the rich dyes, the precious gums, 
the spices, the coffee, the gold, whether in 
dust or in bars, the peltries, and the slaves, 
which the lax consciences of our neighbors 
would have allowed them to smile upon in 
their passage from the land of their birth 
to Asiatic servitude. Upon this part of 
the subject it is unnecessary to dilate. The 
government of India saw at once the great- 
ness of the interests at stake, and after ma- 
ture deliberation determined upon despatch- 
ing an ambassador to the King of Southern 
Abyssinia. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that Sahila Selassi, the prince in ques- 
tion, was still more eager to behold such a 
mission set on foot than the Indian govern- 
ment itself, and while the idea was under 
discussion at Bombay, forwarded a letter, 
earnestly entreating that an ambassador 
might be sent to him. ‘The home govern- 
ment having been consulted upon the sub- 
ject, Lord Palmerston, always alive to the in- 
terest of commerce, approved of the de- 
sign, and directed that an embassy should 
proceed without delay to the court of 
Shoa. 

Considering the number of able and dis- 
tinguished men ever to be found in the 
military and civil service of India, the gov- 
ernment could be at no loss to find an able 
politician to conduct the business of the 
embassy. The choice, however, fell upon 
Major Cornwallis Harris. This officer had 
not previously, we believe, been engaged 
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in diplomatic affairs. But it was known to 
all the authorities in the presidency that he 
had diligently applied himself to the study 
of politics, and what was of far greater im- 
portance, concealed great depth of thought, 
far-seeing sagacity, and the capacity to de- 
tect and counteract the most cunning de- 
vices of political Jesuitism, beneath a laugh- 
ing and seemingly careless exterior. We 
saw, therefore, that he was precisely the 
man to represent Great Britain in Abys- 
sinia. His genius, comprehensive and ver- 
satile, was equally adapted to the pursuits 
of peace and war, to the intrigues of the 
cabinet, and the fierce encounter of wild 
beasts in forest or jungle. His suite was 
numerous and well selected, including offi- 
cers of high ability and scientific men 
eminent for their attainments. From the 
moment of touching on the African coast, 
the varied powers of Major Harris’s mind 
were called into play. He had sometimes 
to soothe, sometimes to menace and over- 
awe the subtle and avaricious old sultan of 
Tajira; he had to bring his diplomatic arts 
to bear on the owners of mules and camels, 
more difficult ofttimes to treat with in the 
East than the Metternichs of the Durbar ; 
he had to reconcile hostile chiefs, to sub- 
due the rancor and animosity of jealous 
tribes; now to exercise the forbearance 
which the highest civilization teaches, and 
now to make an exhibition of those arts of 
destruction which repress the insolence of 
the savage, and accustom his mind to ac- 
quiesce in its own inferiority. In the por- 
tion of his work, which describes the cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded. 
Major Harris displays the skill of a prac- 
tised and popular writer. His account of 
the march through the burning deserts of 
the Aduiel, from the Bay of Foulness to the 
foot of the Abyssinian Alps, reports of which 
reached us from time to time, is one rapid 
succession of glowing and gorgeous pic- 
tures, such as would be vainly sought for in 
the work of any other modern traveller. 
Many of his landscapes are worthy of Sal- 
vator Rosa. The fire of the climate ap- 
pears to be infused into the language which 
describes it. He spreads the burning ca- 
nopy of a tropical sky over the fancy of his 
reader, piles around him the rocks and pre- 
cipices crumbling beneath the rays of the 
scorching sun, and renders him the com- 
panion of the thirsty caravan toiling in sul- 
len despair through the suffocating ravines 
and hollows which constitute the home of 
the cut-throat Danakil, Isah, and Mudaito 
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Bedouins. A tame style would have been,soon refused the task, and after the first two 


absurd and offensive in delineating scenes 
such as these. They required, to give them 
verisimilitude, words analogous to them- 
selves, bold, picturesque, and strange, cal- 
culated to excite powerful emotions, to give 
birth to new associations, to raise and trans- 
port the mind from the tranquil beauties of 
a temperate climate into the wild and terri- 
ble volcanic creations of that particular 
section of the torrid zone. ‘To illustrate 
our meaning we shall here introduce Major 
Harris’s account of his passage along the 
Great Salt Lake, which our friends the 
Arabs ironically denominate Bahr Assal, 
or the ‘Sea of Honey.’ 


“*T was midnight when the thirsty party 
commenced the steep ascent of the ridge of 
volcanic hills, which frown above the south- 
eastern boundary of the fiery lake. The 
searching north-east wind had scarcely dimin- 
ished in its parching fierceness, and in hot suf- 
focating gusts swept fitfully over the broad 
glittering expanse of water and salt, whereon 
the moon shone brightly—each deadly puff 
succeeded by the stillness that foretell: a,trop- 
ical hurricane—an absolute absence even of the 
smallest ruffling of the close atmosphere. 
Around, the prospect was wild, gloomy, and 
unearthly, beetiing basaltic cones and jagged 
slabs of shattered lava—the children of some 
mighty trouble—forming scenery the most 
shadowy and extravagant. A chaos of ruined 
churches and cathedrals, eedgahs, towers, mon- 
uments, and minarets. like the ruins of a de- 
molished world, appeared to have been confu- 
sedly tossed together by the same volcanic 
throes, that, when the earth was in labor, had 
produced the phenomenon below; and they 
shot their dilapidated spires into the molten 
vault of heaven, in a fantastic medley, which, 
under so uncertain a light, bewildered and per- 
plexed the heated brain. The path, winding 
along the crest of the ridge, over sheets of 
broken lava, was rarely of more than sufficient 
width to admit of progress in single file; and 
the livelong hours, each seeming in itself a 
century, were spent in scrambling up the face 
of steep, rugged precipices, where the moon 
gieamed upon the bleaching skeleton of some 
camel that had proved unequal to the task ; 
thence again to descend at the imminent peril 
of life and limb, into yawning chasms and 
dark abysses, the forbidding vestiges of bygone 
volcanic agency. 

“The horrors of that dismal night set the 
efforts of description at defiance. An unlim- 
ited supply of water in prospect, at the distance 
of only sixteen miles, had for the brief moment 
buoyed up the drooping spirit which tenanted 
each way-worn frame; and when an exhaust- 
ed mule was unable to totter farther, his rider 
contrived manfully to breast the steep hill on 
foot. But owing to the long fasting and pri- 
vation endured by all, the limbs of the weaker 





miles they dropped fast in the rear. 

“Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight 
sirocco, the cry for water, uttered feebly and 
with difficulty by numbers of parched throats, 
now became incessant; and the supply of that 
precious element brought for the whole party 
falling short of one gallon and a half, it was 
not long to be answered. A tiny sup of dilu- 
ted vinegar for a moment assuaging the burn- 
ing thirst which raged in the vitals, and con- 
sumed some of the more down-hearted, again 
raised their drooping souls; but its effects 
were transient, and after struggling a few 
steps, overwhelmed, they sunk again, with 
husky voice declaring their days to be num- 
bered, and their resolution to rise up no more. 
Dogs incontinently expired upon the road; 
horses and mules that once lay down, being 
unable from exhaustion to rally, were reluc- 
tantly abandoned to their fate, whilst the lion- 
hearted soldier, who had braved death at the 
cannon’s mouth, subdued and unmanned by 
thirst, finally abandoning his resolution, lay 
gasping by the way-side, and heedless of the 
exhortation of his officers, hailed approaching 
dissolution with delight, as bringing the ter- 
mination of tortures which were not to be en- 
dured. 

*“ Whilst many of the escort and followers 
were then unavoidably left stretched with 
open mouths along the road, in a state of utter 
insensibility, and apparently yielding up the 
ghost, others pressing, on to arrive at water, 
became bewildered in the intricate mazes of 
the wide wilderness, and recovered it with the 
utmost difficulty. As another day dawned, 
and the round red sun again rose in wrath over 
the Lake of Salt, towards the hateful shores 
of which the tortuous path was fast leading, 
the courage ofall who had hitherto borne up 
against fatigue and anxiety began to flag. A 
dimness came before the drowsy eye, giddi- 
ness seized the brain, and the prospect ever 
held out by the guides, of quenching thirst im- 
mediately in advance, seeming like the tantal- 
izing delusion of a dream, had well nigh lost 
its magical effect; when, as the spirits of the 
most sanguine fainted within them, a wild 
Bedouin was perceived, like a delivering angel 
from above, hurrying forward with a large 
skin filled with muddy water. This most well- 
timed supply, obtained by Mohammed Ali 
from the small pool at Hanlelanta, of which, 
with the promised guard of his own tribe, by 
whom he had been met, he had taken forcible 
possession in defiance of the impotent threats 
of the ruthless ‘ red man,’ was sent to the rear. 
It admitted of a sufficient quantity being pour- 
ed over the face and down the parched throat, 
to revive every prostrate and perishing suffer- 
er; andata late hour, ghastly, haggard, and 
exhausted, like men who had escaped from the 
jaws of death, the whole had continued to 
struggle into a camp, which, but for the fore- 
sight and firmness cf the son of Ali Abi, few 
individuals indeed of the whole party would 
have reached alive. 
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“A low range of limestone hillocks, inter- 
spersed with strange masses of coral, and 
marked by a pillar like that of Lot, encloses 
the well of Hanlefanta, where each mule ob- 
tained a shell full of water. From the glitter- 
ing shore of the broad lake, the road crosses 
the saline incrustation, which extends about 
two miles to the opposite brink. Soiled and 
mossy near the margin, the dull erystalized 
salt appears to rest upon an earthy bottom; 
but it soon becomes lustrous and of a purer 
color, and floating on the surface of the dense 
water, like a rough coarse sheet of ice, irregu- 
larly cracked, is crusted with a white yielding 
efflorescence, resembling snow which has 
been thawed and relfrozen, but which still, as 
here, with a crisp sound, receives the impress 
of the foot. A well trodden path extends 
through the prismatic colors of the rainbow, 
by the longitudinal axis of the ellipse to the 
north-eastern extremity of the gigantic bow], 
whence the purest salt is obtainable in the vi- 
cinity of several cold springs, said to cast up 
large pebbles on their jet, through the ethe- 
real blue water.” 


But, however magnificent this portion of 
the work may be—and it has seldom, as 
we have said, been equalled—our business 
lying with the politics of the undertaking, 
we transport ourselves at once to Abys- 
sinia. Upon the arrival of the embassy on 
the frontier, it began to taste the fruits of 
French intrigue. It is one of the charac- 
teristics of barbarians—as all who have 
had experience in this part of world can 
testify—to be utterly ignorant of the boun- 
dary line which separates the possible from 
the impossible. Of this our Gallic rivals 
were wel] aware, and therefore, they labor- 
ed, not wholly without success, to implant 
in the minds of the Abyssinians the most 
extravagant suspicions and apprehensions 
of the English. In their reports, we were 
elevated or degraded into a nation of potent 
magicians, capable of setting all the laws of 
nature at defiance. We could, it was said, 
topple down mountains, bring up gold or 
hidden gems from the bowels of the earth, 
depopulate whole kingdoms by the force of 
spells and medicines, or, if need were, could 
transport into the region we designed to 
subdue, an overwhelming array of infantry 
and cavalry in boxes! But that which ap- 
pears to have wrought most powerfully on 
the imagination of the African highlanders, 
was the idea that Major Harris carried 
along with him the Queen of England, no 
gentle lady rustling in silks and satins, 
but a monstrous and terrific ghoul, who, 
being let loose, would eat up Sahila Selassi 
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ly, perhaps, the thing might not have been 
beyond the bounds of possibility. Most 
assuredly, however, our object was not to 
try the experiment, but to deliver those 
unhappy savages from their ignorance and 
prejudice, and raise them in the scale of 
nations. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
numerous obstacles and difficulties which 
originated in the stupid fables above alluded 
to. They were, ina short time, completely 
overcome, and at the very first interview 
that took place between Major Harris and 
the king of Shoa, a wound was inflicted 
upon French influence which it only re- 
quired the continuance of Lord Palmerston 
in office to render mortal. The description 
of this scene, which took place at Machal- 
Wans, a country palace of Sahila Selassi, 
will serve at once to throw light on the 
manners of the country, and show the high 
consideration in which the British embassy 
was held. 


“ The last peal of ordnance was rattling in 
broken echoes along the mountain chain, as 
the British embassy stepped at length over the 
high threshold of the reception-hall. Circular 
in form, and destitute of the wonted Abyssinian 
pillar in the centre, the massive and lofty clay 
walls of the chamber glittered with a profusion 
ofsilver ornaments, emblazoned shields, match- 
locks, and double-barrelled guns. Persian 
carpets, and rugs of all sizes, colors and pat- 
terns, covered the floor, and crowds of alakas, 
governors, chiefs, and principal officers of the 
court arrayed in their holiday attire, stood 
around in a posture of respect uncovered to 
the girdle. Two wide alcoves receded on 
either side, in one of which blazeda cheerful 
wood fire, engrossed by indolent cats, whilst 
in the other, on a flowered satin ottoman, bur- 
rounded by withered eunuchs and juvenile 
pages of honor, and supported by gay velvet 
cushions, reclined in A&thiopic state his most 
Christian majesty Sahila Selassi. The Dech 
Agafari, or state door-keeper, as master of the 
ceremonies, stood with a rod of green rushes 
to preserve the exact distance of approach to 
royalty ; and as the British guests entered the 
hall, and made their bows to the throne, mo- 
tioned them to be seated upon chairs that had 
previously been sent in; which done, it was 
commanded thatall might be covered. 

“ The king was attired in a silken Arab vest 
of green brocade, partially shrouded under the 
ample folds cf'a white cotton robe of Abyssin- 
ian manufacture, adorned with sundry broad 
crimson stripes and borders. Forty summers, 
whereof eight-and-twenty had been passed 
under the uneasy cares of the crown, had 
slightly furrowed his dark brow, and some- 
what grizzled a full bushy head of hair, ar- 
ranged in elaborate curls afier the fashion of 





and all his subjects at a tiffin! Figurative- 
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figured by the loss of the left eye, the expres- 
sion of his manly features, open, pleasing, and 
commanding, did not, in their toul ensemble. 
belie the character for impartial justice which 
the despot has obtained far and wide; even 
the Danakil comparing him to a ‘fine balance 
of gold? 

“ All those manifold salutations and inqui- 
ries, which overwrought politeness here en- 
forces, duly concluded, the letters with which 
the embassy had been charged—enveloped in 
flowered muslin and rich gold kimkhab—were 
presented in a sandal-wood casket, minutely 
inlaid with ivory; and the contents having 
been read and expounded, costly presents from 
the British Government were introduced in 
succession, to be spread out before the glisten- 
ing eyes of the court. The rich Brussels car- 
pet, which completely covered the hall, to- 
gether with Cashmere shawls and embroidered 
Delhi scar(s of resplendent hue&, attracted uni- 
versal attention; and some of the choicest 
specimens were, from time to time, handed to 
the alcove by the chief of the eunuchs. On 
the introduction of each new curiosity, the 
surprise of the king became more and more 
unfeigned. Bursts of merriment followed the 
magic revolutions of a group of Chinese danc- 
ing figures; and when the European escort 
in full uniform, with the sergeant at their head, 
marched into the centre of the hall—faced in 
front of the throne, and performed the manual 
and platoon exercises amidst jewelry glittering 
on the rugs, gay shawls and silver cloths which 
strewed the floor, ornamented clocks chiming 
and musical boxes playing ‘God save the 
Queen’— his majesty appeared quite en- 
tranced, and declared that he possessed no 
words to express his gratitude. But many 
and bright were the smiles that lighted up the 
royal features, as three hundred muskets, with 
bayonets fixed, were piled in front of the foot- 
stool. A buzz of mingled wonder and ap- 
plause, which half drowned the music, arose 
trom the crowded courtiers; and the measure 
of the warlike monarch’s satisfaction now 
filled to overflowing, ‘God will reward you,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ for | cannot!’ 

“But astonishment and admiration knew 
no bounds, as the populace next spread over 
the face of the hills to witness the artillery 
practice, which formed the sequel to the pre- 
sentation of these princely gifts. A sheet was 
attached to the opposite face of the ravine. 
The green valley again rung to the unwonted 
roar of ordnance ; and as the white cloth flew 
in shreds to the wind, under a rapid discharge 
of round shot, canister, and grape, amidst the 
crumbling of the rock, and the rush of the 
falling stones, the before despised sponge stave 
became a theme of eulogy to the monarch as 
well as to the gaping peasant. A shout rose, 
long and loud, over the pealing echoes which 
rattled from hill to hill; and far along the ser- 
rated chain was proclaimed the arrival of 
foreign guests, and the royal acquisition, 
through their means, of potent engines of 
war.” 
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It may perhaps be useful to glance again 
in this place at some few of the details con- 
nected with the French system of intrigue 
in Eastern Africa. M. Combes and the 
two D’Abadies, who sometimes represented 
themselves as simple travellers, sometimes 
assumed the airs of political agents, and 
threatened all who offended them with the 
vengeance of their government, had been 
for a considerable period in the Red Sea, 
flitting about from port to port, for the pur- 
pose of spreading alarming rumors con- 
cerning the designs of the English in Africa. 
At Tajira M. Combes tried at first the ef- 
fect of soft words, but these failing, he at- 
tempted to land by force, upon which ‘ce 
brave homme’ Mohammed Ibn Mohammed 
collected his people together, assailed the 
Controller-general, and finally drove him 
from the harbor. In this rencontre our St. 
Simonian politican, who was seeking to re- 
new his relations with ‘La Femme Libre’ 
of Abyssinia, and also to enact the part of 
aspy, gave the old sultan to understand 
that his devotion to English interests would 
cost him dear, since he would infallibly re- 
turn with a number of ships of war and 
blow him to the devil. He had scarcely 
disappeared from the scene when the Mes- 
sieurs D’Abadies came forward, and by the 
hints and suggestions which skilful political 
emissaries know how to frame, sought to 
awaken in the minds of the natives the 
most alarming apprehensions of the English. 
Nor were their efforts altogether without 
success. Our recent purchase of the islands 
of Musshahh affording them a handle, they 
labored so skilfully that they contrived to 
set the Sultan of T'ajira and several neigh- 
boring chiefs completely by the ears. The 
malecontents retired to the mountains full 
of wrath against the English, but the peo- 
ple of Tajira liking the chink of our dol- 
lars, proceeded to the ultima ratio with the 
D’Abadies, and treated them to a taste of 
lapidation. Fortunately for them they pos- 
sessed the means of flight, and escaping to 
Hodeida on the Arabian coast, from thence 
fulminated their scientific anathemas against 
perfidious Albion, and her still more per- 
fidious allies the worthy Danakil of Tajara. 
In this quarter, therefore, the sun of France 
appeared for a time to be set; for with an 
obduracy never enough to be reprehended, 
the English authorities refused to further 
the designs of their persevering rivals, and 
left them to fight it out as they best might 
with the rough diplomatists of the coast. 
In the interior, meanwhile, French intrigue 
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wore a somewhat brighter aspect. An offi- 
cer, it is said, had arrived in Amhara with 
numerous camel-loads of presents, contain- 
ing perhaps among other things additional 
portraits of Louis Philippe, for the King of 
Shoa, and through the agency of a native 
messenger despatched, it was said, from the 
seacoast of Tigré, certain trinkets of gold 
of French manufacture were forwarded to 
Sdhila Selassi, as an earnest of the fine 
things that were in store for him if he 
would only consent to break off his medi- 
tated relations with the English. The 
Shoan despot could never be accused of 
inattention to his own interests. Accord- 
ingly, so long as the English with their 
presents were at a distance, while the 
French were supposed to be pushing for- 
ward post haste to adorn his person and 
enrich his coffers, he regretted that he had 
sent to solicit an embassy from our presi- 
dency, and fancied that the conquerors of 
Algeria might be more desirable and profit- 
able allies. He was prepared therefore to 
turn a cold shoulder to Major Harris, and 
for some time after his arrival treated the 
embassy with marked disrespect. Anevent 
trifling, perhaps, in itself, soon occurred, 
which occasioned a revolution in the mind 
of the Shoan king. A Frenchman naked, 
wounded, and destitute, suddenly made his 
appearance in his dominions, declaring that 
he was tie only survivor of the escort and 
embassy which had been charged with the 
presents of inestimable value, sent by the 
King of All the French to his Majesty Sa- 
hila Selassi. The story of this individual 
was strange and marvellous. He had set 
out, he said, from Tigré in company with 
M. Combes, the St. Simonian Controller- 
general, and forty other persons; they had 
passed through the provinces of Argobba 
and Lasta, and were already beginning to 
felicitate themselves upon being almost in 
sight of their journey’s end, when they 
were set upon by a tribe of Galla, who, 
like the Chaldeans in the Book of Job, put 
them all to the sword, ‘ While I,’ exclaimed 
M. Alexandre Evan, ‘ am escaped alone to 
tell thee.’ But it was not by the Wollo 
Galla alone that M. Evan was endangered. 
The governor of Efrata, through whose 
country he passed, cast wolfish eyes upon 
his plump haunches, and endeavored to kill 
and eat him. How he escaped from the 
clutches of this anthropophagite M. Evan 
could not explain, but escape he did, and 
carried, as we have seen, the tale of his 
disasters to the court at Debra Berhan. 
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Sahila Seldssi, who knew not until now 
that he was a king of cannibals, very clearly 
perceived that there was no further hope of 
rich presents from France, and looked upon 
the catastrophe described by his naked 
guest as a clever little drama, got up by the 
ingenious M. Combes for his entertainment. 
However, it did not entertain him, and by 
the treatment he received M. Evan was 
soon made to understand that the bearer of 
monstrous lies is sometimes less welcome 
than the bearer of gifts. ‘Though supplied 
with food, he was compelled to trudge along 
the highway barefoot, until, on his arrival 
at the capital, he was intrusted with the 
honorable and lucrative employment of put- 
ting flints into the king’s muskets. This 
occupation he carried on in one of the 
courts of the palace, where, half-naked, 
shivering, and hungry, he day after day, as 
Mr. Krapf observes, knocked the skin from 
his knuckles, until his hands were covered 
with blood. But he was pitilessly compelled 
to persevere in order to purchase exemption 
from starving. A shrewd man nevertheless 
was M. Evan. He soon formed a plan of 
escape, attended however in the execution 
with considerable risk. He desired to be 
thought a monomaniac, but at the same 
time so to temper the suspicions he excited 
that he should not be taken for a danger- 
ous madman, and knocked in the head. 
His course lay between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, but being no less dexterous than 
bold, he confidently reckoned upon success. 
The little culinary project of the governor 
of Efrata suggested to M. Evan his proper 
cue. ‘To every person he met he declared 
that he was detained in a sort of slavery, 
and that immediately after the feast of the 
Holy Virgin the king and his family de- 
signed to eat him, the royal Besabesh un- 
dertaking, we suppose, the picking of his 
bones. This crotchet he circulated so 
widely, that it at length, as was intended, 
reached the king’s ears. Sahila Seldssi 
did not exactly know what to make of his 
guest, but it was only when the accusation 
was formally repeated, through an inter- 
preter, in his own presence, that he became 
convinced of the Frenchman’s madness. 
Of course, he had simply to do with a spy, 
sent thither to watch the progress of his ne- 
gotiations with the British embassy, but 
this idea not suggesting itself to the royal 
mind, M. Evan was not only suffered to 
depart, but supplied liberally with the 
means of proceeding to Gondar. 





The business of the treaty meanwhile 
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progressed rapidly. Major Harris reached 
the court of Shoa in the month of July, 
1841. Some of the difficulties which he 
had to encounter we have hinted at rather 
than described. Sahila Seldssi at first 
looked upon him with distrust and appre- 
hension, having somehow or another learn- 
ed to cherish the idea that wherever the 
genius of England extends her trade, there 
she silently but irresistibly lays the founda- 
tion of an empire. But the British ambas- 
sador, by the exertion of a rare sagacity 
and an admirable talent for business, com- 
pletely changed the texture of the king’s 
thoughts. What representations he made 
to him, and what arguments he employed, 
through his unaccountable suppression of 
all political documents, it is only permitted 
us toconjecture. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that as Major Harris soon made him- 
self acquainted with ihe relations in which 
the various states of Abyssinia stand to- 
wards each other, he was enabled to prove 
to Sahila Selassi that the power with which 
Great Britain allied itself must inevitably 
triumph over its rivals. He may possibly 
also have alluded to the fact, proved incon- 
trovertibly by experience, that whatever 
eastern state h2s hoped to support itself 
through French influence has found, in the 
long run, it was leaning on a broken reed. 
He couid scarcely, in fact, fail to show his 
majesty that the star of England is in the 
ascendant in the east, and that whatever 
other approaches it, is soon compelled to 
‘ pale its ineffectual fire.’ Whether these 
were the arguments employed for not, cer- 
tain it is that Sahila Seldssi soon compre- 
hended the difference between the French 
and English, and resolved to cultivate ex- 
clusively the friendship of the latter. He 
drew between the representatives of the 
two countries whom he had seen a compar- 
ison by no means favorable to our Gallic 
neighbors. He beheld the one all flattery 
and compliance, infinitely tolerant of igno- 
rance, superstition and vice, and big with 
magnificent promises, which proved in the 
end to be nothing but wind; while the 
other, somewhat stern, haughty and stoical, 
though winning withal, overloaded him 
with presents, consulted his best interests, 
and promised, by their countenance, to ele- 
vate him in- power and consequence above 
all the surrounding despots. Gladly, there- 
fore, did he enter into a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the 
King of Shoa comprehended all the advan- 
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tages which such atreaty, if properly acted 
on, was calculated to secure both to him 
and his country. Had he been capable of 
so much foresight, he would undoubtedly 
have exhibited greater perspicacity than 
most of our politicians and merchants at 
home. Somme vague ideas of great profit, of 
augmentation of power, of extended domin- 
ion, of posthumous glory, flitted over his 
imagination. The extraordinary energy 
and self-confidence displayed by the British 
guests communicated themselves, in part 
at least, to his mind; and so long as they 
were present with him, he felt as though 
he had been lifted above himself, and pro- 
jected, by a single effort, into the sphere of 
civilization. Distrust of hisown character 
made him dread their departure. He knew 
they had placed him on an artificial emi- 
nence, from which he feared it would be 
necessary to descend so soon as the foreign 
props should be withdrawn. Besides, the 
notion always haunted him that the mission 
would never retire, unless in consequence 
of some offence given to it by him, in 
which case it would probably go over to his 
enemies, and strengthen incalculably their 
hands against him. 

For these and various other reasons, it 
is obviously necessary to maintain a per- 
manent mission in Abyssinia. A careful 
investigation of the matter, however, has 
led us to believe that the station of the resi- 
dent, ought not to be in Shoa. To render 
our view intelligible to others, it may be 
necessary to enter into some little explana- 
tion. There exists, as our readers will 
doubtless remember, a spiritual power in 
Abyssinia, closely, in its character and ac- 
tion, resembling the popedom of Rome. 
This power has, from the earliest ages, 
been placed in the hands of the Abuna,* 
or patriarch, who, though shorn of much 
of his external splendor, still exercises an 
extraordinary degree of influence over both 
prince and people in all the states which 
have been erected upon the ruins of the 
AXthiopic empire. Fortunately for Great 
Britain, the present Abuna’s leanings are 
all towards us. He received most of the 
instruction, which renders him superior to 
his predecessors for centuries back, from 
Dr. Lieder, an English missionary, residing 
at Cairo, whence, according to custom, the 
Abyssinian patriarch is always taken. He, 


* Major Harris, who has adopted a perverse 
system of orthography, has metamorphosed this 
classical name into Aboon, just as he has trans- 
formed Negts into Vegoos. 
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consequently, loves and cherishes the Eng- 
lish name, looking probably also with 
some little partiality on the simple gran- 
deur of the Protestant religion, while he 
strongly dislikes and despises that of Rome. 
Another circumstance, which may be re- 
garded as favorable, is the extreme youth 
of the patriarch, who has not yet, we be- 
lieve, attained histwenty-fifth year. Should 
Great Britain, therefore, enlist, or rather 
retain, him in her interest, the probability 
is, that during his patriarchate, which may 
reasonably be expected to be a long one, 
we might so completely establish our influ- 
ence in Abyssinia as to be able to bid defi- 
ance to all our rivals. Of this fact the 
French are so well persuaded, that they 
already begin to affect a contempt for the 
patriarch, to depreciate his authority, and 
to maintain that no benefit could be derived 
from conciliating him. Properly to effect 
this, our ambassador should reside in the 
same city with the patriarch, through 
whom he might operate upon the minds of 
the clergy, and thus, in the end, effect im- 
portant modifications in the whole system 
of Abyssinian civilization. To look, in 
the meanwhile, after the material interests 
of our commerce in each Afthiopic state, a 
political agent ought to be stationed at each 
court, subordinate to tke resident, and res- 
ponsible in the first instance to him. We 
may seem, perhaps, to contemplate too vast 
and expensive an establishment ; but if the 
value be considered of the commerce which 
might thus be opened up with Central Af 
rica—if due weight be given to the power 
we might thus exercise over the spring 
heads, as it were, of the slave trade—if we 
reflect upon the political preponderance 
which our position in Abyssinia would give 
us over regions scattered far and wide, in- 
cluding the whole coasts of the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean, together with Nubia 
and Egypt—the price we might be called 
upon to pay would seem to be as mere dust 
in the balance. No conception can at pres- 
ent be formed of the extent to which our 
commerce with Central Africa may hereaf- 
ter be advanced from that which is now 
carried on. . 
Complete information, even respecting 
the articles with which eastern Africa con- 
ducts its traffic with the east, we can scarce- 
ly be said as yet to possess. Circumstan- 
ces, however, have come to our knowledge 
which may throw some light on the stream of 
wealth which flows through it towards the 
Red Sea, enriching every city, town, and 
Aveust, 1844. 
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hamlet, through which it passes in its course. 
Many places in this part of the world owe 
their being entirely to commerce. Insome 
localities, cities and flourishing emporia 
may be said to exhibit a sort of phenom- 
enal existence, the duration of which is 
measured by the actual presence of the 
trade that gives them birth. At Berbera, 
for example, throughout a considerable por- 
tion of the year, the traveller who chances 
to land or arrive there discovers nothing 
but some eighteen hundred or two thou- 
sand empty huts, between which the prowl- 
ing hyenas or jackals in troops scour and 
howl by night. Man seems to have aban- 
doned the place for ever. The port is as 
destitute of shipping as the town of inhab- 
itants. On acertain day, however, fixed 
and known. to the disciples of trade, a few 
white sails appear in the offing approach- 
ing the desolate and deserted shore; and 
on land, probably at an equal distance, 
clouds of dust spreading and surging up in- 
to the atmosphere, announce the approachof 
what might easily be mistaken for an army. 
Long strings of camels, mules, and asses, 
heavily laden, and escorted by warriors on 
horseback, with match-lock, lance, and 
shield, emerge from beneath these clouds 
and make towards the silent streets. In a 
few minutes doors fly open, tents are pitch- 
ed, fires are kindled, life of every kind 
abounds, and Berbera is transformed into 
a populous city. And what a population! 
There is scarcely, perhaps, a single people 
or tribe dwelling within a thousand miles 
of the spot which has not its commercial 
representative at Berbera. There you be- 
hold the Banian from India peering forth 
cunningly between piles of rich goods; the 
Persian, with shawls from Kerman and 
turquoises from the neighborhood of the 
Caspian Sea; the natives of Mesopotamia, 
and Oman, and Hadramaut, and Yemen, 
and the Hejaz, with whatever commodities 
the soil of Arabia produces ; the Egyptian, 
the Nubian, the Abyssinian, the Dankali, 
the natives of Susa, Enaria, Kaffa, Kambat, 
and Zingero; the Hurruri, the Isah, and 
the Somauli, all surrounded by the produc- 
tions and merchandise of their respective 
countries. The whole of this multitudin- 
ous assemblage, brought together and per- 
vaded by the spirit of gain, is engaged from 
morning till night in excessive turmoil and 
wrangling. Honesty, moreover, is a rare 
visitor among them. Each endeavors to 
overreach the other, high words arise, quar- 
rels spring up, blows are given and return- 
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ed, lances flourished and creeses drawn, 
and here and there a pool of Mussulman 
or Pagan blood tells of the way in which 
bargains are sometimes concluded by these 
rough customers. All the dialects and idi- 
oms of Babel pass current there, each man 
screaming at the top of his voice in crder 
to make himself heard amid the indescrib- 
able din, created partly by human tongues, 
partly by the neighing of horses, the strange 
grunting of the camel, the bellowing of ox- 
en, and the braying of asses. Dogs, too, 
of every size and species, lean, hungry, 
savage, and without masters, prowl about 
the purlieus of the mart in search of offal, 
howling and barking to augment the con- 
cord of sweet sounds that denotes the 
whereabouts of the devotees of commerce. 

Nevertheless in this strange and discord- 
ant hive a prodigious amount of business 
is transacted, partly by means of barter, 
partly through the instrumentality of silver 
and gold. Among the principal articles of 
traffic in this great fair must be enumera- 
ted slaves of all ages and of both sexes, but 
particularly females. ‘These, whether Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, or Pagans, are gener- 
ally of tender age, children kidnapped from 
their parents, or sometimes perhaps sold by 
them in defiance of the most sacred in- 
stincts of nature. ‘These are purchased by 
the Mchammedans, to be educated for their 
harems or employed in household drudgery, 
and being transported into Arabia and Per- 
sia, as formerly into Sinde, scon retain of 
their parents and their country scarcely a 
remembrance. We cannot, however, con- 
cur with those who think they are the less 
to be pitied on that account. Not to have 
dear friends, not to have a country to love, 
may be reckoned among the greatest ills 
that flesh is heir to. True, the slaves may 
become attached to their new country, may 
even, when well used, learn to entertain 
some affection for their masters; but these 
bastard feelings are altogether weak and in- 
operative compared with the spontaneous 
impulses of the heart, with the original in- 
spirations of nature, which custom cannot 
wholly quench or time obliterate. In the 
heart of the slave, therefore, there is ever a 
war of emotions, and the gratitude for favors 
received cannot always subdue, thoughit may 
blunt the edge of that revenge which the 
infliction of intolerable injury never fails to 
engender. Besides, it is to take a very nar- 
row and ignorant view of slavery to confine 
our regards to the treatment which the cap- 
tives meet with in a strange land. Have 
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they not mothers, fathers, and brethren, 
who mourn for them at home, who behold 
empty the place they were wont to occupy 
in the hovel, who see dust settling on the 
basket or the calabash which their tiny 
hands once carried, out of which their little 
sable lips once drank the refreshing waters . 
of the neighboring spring? We have said 
that parents sometimes sell their children. 
But nature has provided that crimes so hein- 
ous shal] be rare. In most cases the heart 
of man and woman, however hardened or 
degraded by barbarism, yearns towards its 
offspring, and will rather share with it the 
most sordid destitution than voluntarily 
snap asunder the links of affection. To 
prove this we need only reflect upon the 
care and arts put in practice by the wretch- 
ed inhabitants of the interior of Africa to 
protect their little ones from the ruthless 
slave kidnapper. As a general rule the 
parents, who live in constant terror of those 
human vultures, place their children care- 
fully between them in bed at night, suppos- 
ing it impossible they should thence be sto- 
len. But, as the toils of the day and the 
heavy influence of a sultry climate usually 
plunge them in deep sleep, the man-stealer 
enters their hovels, like the fabled ghouls 
ofthe Arabian tales, and, without waking 
their natural guardians, snatch the infant 
from the breast and the boy from his father’s 
arms. Sometimes the dread of this leads 
the poor hunted African to construct a sec- 
oud story in his hut, where he deposits his 
children, and imagines them to be there out 
ofdanger But the agents of the slave trade 
laugh at his poor precautions. They raise 
their ladders to the roof, push aside the palm 
thatch, and without disturbing an individ- 
ual among the inmates, carry off their slum- 
bering prey. ‘T’o obtain possession of girls 
bordering upon womanhood, other strata- 
gemsare put inpractice. Near the brooks and 
springs generally found in the vicinity of an 
African hamlet, the kidnappers lie in am- 
bush about the dawn of day, when the wo- 
men and maidens generally go forth to fetch 
water. A number of fleet horses are sta- 
tioned close at hand. The miscreants hay- 
ing carefully reconnoitred the village, and 
discovered that no men are stirring, rush 
forward on their prey, seize, bind, and lift 
them on their horses, and before the alarm 
can be given, or their brothers and fathers 
come forth to the rescue, are already scour- 
ing away far upon the plain, heedless of the 
shrieks and cries of their wretched captives. 
It may be said, therefore, without the slight- 
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est exaggeration, that the curse of the slave 
trade penetrates through the whole length 
and breadth of Africa, and envelopes its 
entire populatiun in a cloud of fears and 
apprehensions. No man lays his head on 
his pillow in peace, neighbor views neigh- 
bor with suspicion, suspicion engenders 
hatred, and thus feuds are kindled which 
are seldom quenched but in blood. Besides, 
for what are all the sanguinary forays under- 
taken by one powerful tribe against another? 
Is it not that the victors may carry away 
and sell the wives and sons and daughters 
of the vanquished? Let the reader exam- 
ine Major Harris’s account of the ferocious 
incursions made by Sahila Selassi into the 
territories of the Pagan Galla, and he will 
understand something of the curse which 
the slave trade proves to one whole quarter 
of the world. He will behold villages in 
flames, fathers, sons, and husbands welter- 
ing in blood upon their own thresholds, 
which they had vainly endeavored to de- 
fend; and yonder upon the burning plains 
troops of wo-begone and desolate women, 
exhausted by sobbing, their eyes swollen, 
their cheeks pale, but bearing still their 
children in their arms, as, pricked and goad- 
ed like cattle, they toil forward to hopeless 
servitude before the lance of their ferocious 
captors : 


“ A succession of richly cultivated plains, dot- 
ted over with clusters of conical white hous’s. 
in parts surrounded by clumps of towering ju- 
nipers, stretched away from the foot of the moun- 
tain, the very picture of peace and plenty. Em- 
bosomed between the isolated peaks of Yerrur, 
Sequala, and the far-famed Entotto, lay the 
wide plains of Germama, thickly peopled by 
the Ekka and Finfinni Galla, upon whose 
doomed heads the thunderbolt was next to fall ; 
and full in its centre two placid silver lakes, 
like great mirrors, reflected back the rays of 
the morning sun across sheets of luxuriant cul- 
tivation, extending for miles, nearly ready for 
the sickle. Far beyond, the long wooded line 
of ‘the Hawash, rolling its troubled waters to- 
wards the plain of the Adaiel, loomed indistinct- 
ly through the haze; and in the extreme dis- 
tance, the lofty blue range of the Aroosi and 
Ittoo Galla, skirting the mysterious revions of 
Gurdgué, bounded the almost interminable 
prospect. ‘ 

“The morning mists loaded with dust raised 
by the tramp of the Amhara steeds over acres 
of ploughed land, hung heavy on the heaths, 
green slopes, and partially screening the ap- 
—_— of the locust army, conspired to en- 

ance its success. Twenty thousand brawny 
warriors, in three divisions, covering many 
miles of country, and linked by detachments 
in every direction, pressed on towards the in- 
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viting goal; their hearts burning with the im- 
placable hatred of hostile barbarians, and pant- 
ing to consummate their bloody revenge. Ta- 
ken entirely by surprise, their devoted victims 
lay helplessly before them, indulging in fatal 
dreams of happiness and security, alas! too 
speedily to be dispelled. Hundreds of cattle 
grazed in tempting herds over the flowery 
meads. Unconscious of danger, the unarmed 
husbandman pursued his peaceful occupation 
in the field; his wife and children carrolled 
blithely over the ordinary household avoca- 
tions; and the ascending sun shone bright on 
smiling valleys, which, long before his going 
down, were left tenanted only by the wolf and 
the vulture. 

“Preceded by the holy ark of St. Michael, 
veiled under its scarlet canopy, the king still 
led the van, closely attended by the father con- 
fessor, and by a band of priests, with whom 
having briefly conferred, he turned round to- 
wards the expectant army, and pronounced 
the ominous words which were the well known 
signal for carrying fire and sword through the 
land. *May the God, who is the God of my 
forefathers, strengthen and absolve!’ Rolling 
on like the waves of the mighty ocean, down 
poured the Amhara host among the rich 
glades and rural hamlets, at the heels of the 
flying inhabitants; trampling under foot the 
fields of ripening corn, in parts half reaped, 
and sweeping before them the vast herds of 
cattle which grazed untended in every direc- 
tion. When far beyond the range of view 
their destructive progress was still marked by 
the red flames that burst forth in turns from 
the thatched roofs of each invaded village; 
and the havoc committed many miles to the 
right, by the division of Abogaz Maetch, who 
was advancing parallel to the main body, and 
had been reinforced by the detachment under 
Ayto Shishigo, became equally manifest in 
numerous columns of white smoke towering 
upwards to the azure firmament in rapid 
succession. 

“The embassy followed close in the train of 
the Negoos, who halted for a few minutes on 
the eastern face of the range; and the eye of 
the despot gleamed bright with inward satis- 
faction, whilst watching through a telescope 
the progress of the flanking detachments as 
they poured impetuously down the steep side 
of the mountain, and swept across the level 
plain with the fury of the blast of the sirocco. 
A rapid detour thence to the westward, in an 
hour disclosed the beautifully secluded valley 
of Finfinni, which, in addition to the artificial 
advantage of high cultivation, and many ham- 
lets, boasted a large share of natural beauty. 
Meadows of the richest green turf, sparkling 
clear rivulets leaping down in sequestered cas- 
cades, with shady groves of the most magnif- 
icent junipers lining the slopes, and wavin 
their moss-grown branches above cheerf 
groups of circular wigwams, surrounded by 
implements of agriculture, proclaimed a district 
which had long escaped the hand of wrath. 
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This had been selected as the spot for the roy- 
al plunder and spoliation; and the troops, an- 
imated by the presence of the monarch, now 
performed their bloody work with a sharpand 
unsparing knife; firing village after village 
until the air was dark with their smoke, min- 
gled with the dust raised by the impetuous 
rush of man and horse. 

“The luckless inhabitants, taken quite by 
surprise, had barely time to abandon their 
property and fly for their lives to the fastness 
of Entotto, which reared its protective form at 
the distance of a few miles. The spear of the 
warrior searched every bush for the hunted 
foe. Women and girls were torn from their 
hiding to be hurried into hopeless captivity. 
Old men and young were indiscriminately 
slain and mutilated among the fields and 
groves; flocks and herds were driven off in 
triumph, and house after house was sacked 
and consigned to the flames. Each grim Am- 
hara warrior vied with his comrade in the work 
of retributive destruction amongst the execra- 
ted Galla. Whole groups and families were 
surrounded and speared within the walled 
court-yards, which were strewed with the bod- 
ies of the slain. Wretches who betook them- 
selves to the open plain were pursued and 
hunted down like wild beasts; and children, 
of three and four years of age, who had been 
placed in the trees, with the hope that they 
might escape observation, were included in 
the inexorable massacre, and pitilessly shot 
among the branches. In the course of two 
hours the division !eft the desolated valley la- 
den with spoil, and carrying with them num- 
bers of wailing females and mutilated orphan 
children, together with the barbarvuus trophies 
that had been stripped from the mangled bod- 
ies of their murdered victims.”—Vol. ii., p. 
189-193. 


This exhibition of barbarity, so disgrace- 
ful to the King of Shoa and his subjects, 
did not, however, terminate in the usual 
manner. For, although the influence of 
the British envoy was not sufficiently pow- 
erful to prevent the foray, it at least so far 
prevailed with the despot as to induce him, 
when his cupidity had been gratified by 
seizing on the droves and herds of the van- 
quished, to offer some reparation to human- 
ity, by liberating upon the spot the whole 
of the captives.. Major Harris by nomeans 
seeks to monopolize the credit of this sig- 
nal transaction. He undoubtedly mentions 
first the efforts of the embassy, but is care- 
ful immediately to add, that the Reverend 
Louis Krapf, whom Sahila Selassi greatly 
respected, united earnestly in making in- 
tercession for the prisoners. It was by the 
joint efforts, therefore, of our political rep- 
resentative and spiritual minister that the 
King of Southern Abyssinia was persuaded 
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to bestow freedom on many hundred Galla 
women and children. Some attempts, we 
are aware, have been made to throw doubt 
upon this affair; but the mere harboring of 
a suspicion is absurd. Several English 
gentlemen were present besides the envoy, 
and their testimonies corroborated the 
statement of the fact transmitted to the In- 
dian government. Moreover, was there 
not a missionary of the Church of England 
on the spot, and that missionary a man 
jealous of the honor of his calling, and re- 
markable for the strictness of his integrity ? 
Has he impugned the correctness of Major 
Harris’s relation? Weighing man against 
man, we should not be disposed to doubt 
the envoy’s veracity, even if he had; but, 
strengthened by the evidence of such a wit- 
ness, our reliance on the accuracy of the 
facts related by Major Harris is complete. 

A second occasion soon presented itself 
of proving the hold which the British envoy 
had acquired over the despot’s mind, at- 
tended by much the same circumstances. 
Nor were these the only striking acts of 
humanity which, during his residence at 
the court of Shoa, Major Harris was ena- 
bled to perform. In one of those excesses 
of fury to which despotic princes are liable, 
Sahila Selassi issued an ordinance, con- 
demning to slavery and all its concomitant 
toils every person throughout his domin- 
ions who, according to immemorial cus- 
tom, had intermarried with any of the king’s 
slaves. Upwards of four thousand seven 
hundred individuals were, by this cruel de- 
cree, torn from their families, inscribed on 
the list of the king’s serfs, and constrained 
by force to labor at the royal works. It is 
not easy to imagine the sorrow and con- 
sternation which this act occasioned 
throughout the country. There was 
scarcely a family which, in a greater or less 
degree, was not affected by it. Still, ac- 
customed to opression, inured to the odious 
caprices and violence of tyranny, the Shoans 
obeyed their master’s mandate in sullen 
silence. ‘There was no insurrection, no 
riot, no one contemplated the renewal of 
the Ides of March. The slaves smothered 
their rage, but, stung nevertheless to the 
quick, they cursed the king in their hearts. 
To deliver Sahila Selassi from the disgrace 
of this measure, and his subjects from its 
humiliating consequences, Major Harris 
repaired to the palace, and, obtaining an 
audience, made so earnest and successful 
a remonstrance, that the infamous order was 
revoked. The intelligence spread rapidly 
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through Shoa, where, in every family, high 
or low, blessings were showered on the 
name of Great Britain. 

It is rarely that the political resident ata 
foreign court enjoys opportunities of tri- 
umphing over practices so barbarous as 
those which excited the successful hostility 
of Major Harris. Dr. Johnson has cele- 
brated in his ‘ Rasselas’ one of the ancient 
customs of Abyssinia, which he has invested 
with a sort of poetical interest, and render- 
ed familiar tothe public. We allude to the 
confinement of the Abyssinian princes, all 
save him who reigned in what the doctor’s 
somewhat quaint muse denominates the 
Happy Valley. This barbarous expedient 
does not, it is well known, trace its origin 
to Johnson’s invention. From the remotest 
ages the uncle and brothers of the reigning 
prince were immured, not in a rural para- 
dise, but in a gloomy mountain fortress, 
surrounded by deep moats and watchfully 
guarded. Europe owes perhaps the first 
intimation of this cruel illustration of royal 
jealousy to Urreta and Baretti, whose ac- 
count is thus abridged by Ludolf. ‘ The 
children of the Negis, as soon as they have 
received their names, are conveyed into a 
certain delicious place, in the midst of a 
large mountain, called Amark, where a 
stately castle is built, encompassed with the 
River Borohr, and fortified with a strong 
wall. Thither, as soon as the father is 
dead, the principal nobility go, and choose 
the eldest son, unless he be incapable of so 
great an honor, to succeed to the govern- 
ment. There is there a very large library, 
of above ten thousand volumes, all manu- 
scripts; a seminary for the education of the 
sons of noblemen ; and a bishop, with several 
of the inferior clergy, for the instruction of 
youth.” ‘The practice varied in different 
ages, and by some writers it is said to have 
ceased several centuries ago in Northern 
Abyssinia. This, however, was not the 
case in Shoa, where the ancient and wise 
precaution, as Ludolf considered it, was 
strictly observed up to the period of the 
British embassy. During its stay, Sahila Se- 
lassi, having been attacked by fever, was so 
far reduced and dispirited, that he consid- 
ered himself on the brink of the grave. 
The consciousness of his many crimes now 
tormented him. He knew that he had fre- 
quently towards his people been guilty of 
capricious cruelty. He felt that he had 
behaved with inhuman severity towards his 
blood relations. He trembled therefore at 





the approach of death, and was altogether 
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in a frame of mind to make some repara- 
tion for the transgressions of his past life. 
While such were his thoughts and senti- 
ments, Major Harris pleaded before him the 
cause of his captive brother and uncle. 
The result we will permit him to relate in 
his own words, 


“<7 will release them,’ returned the monarch, 
after a moment’s debate within himself. ‘By 
the holy Eucharist I swear, and by the church 
of the Holy Trinity in Koora Gadel, that if 
Sahila Selassi arise from this bed of sickness, 
all of whom you speak shall be restored to the 
enjoyment of liberty.’ 

“The sun was shining brighter than usual, 
through a cloudless, azure sky, when the Brit- 
ish embassy received a welcome summons to 
witness the redemption of this solemn pledge. 
The balcony of justice was tricked out in its 
gala suit; and priests, governors, sycophants, 
and courtiers, crowded the yard as the despot, 
restored to health, in the highest spirits and 
good humor took his accustomed seat upon the 
velvet cushion. The mandate had gone forth 
for the liberation of his brother and his blood 
relatives, and it had been published abroad, 
that the royal kith and kindred were to pass 
the remainder of their days free and unfettered, 
near the person of the king, instead of in the 
dark cells of Goncho. 

“There were not wanting certain sapient 
sages, who shook the head of disapproval at 
this fresh proof of foreign influence and 
ascendency, and who could in no wise compre- 
hend how the venerable custom of ages could 
be thus suddenly violated. The introduction 
of great guns, and muskets, and rockets, had 
not been objected to, although, as a matter of 
course, the spear of their forefathers was 
esteemed an infinitely superior weapon. Mu- 
sical clocks and boxes had been listened to and 
despised, as vastly inferior to the jingling 
notes of their own vile instruments; and the 
Gothic cottage, with its painted trellises, its 
pictures, and its gay curtains, although pro- 
nounced entirely unsuited to Abyssinian habits, 
had been partially forgiven on the grounds of 
its beauty. But this last innovation was be- 
yond all understanding; and many a stupid 
pate was racked in fruitless endeavors to ex- 
tract consolation in so momentous a difficulty. 
The more liberal party were loud in their 
praises of the king, and of his generous inten- 
tion; and the royal gaze was, with the rest, 
strained wistfully towards the wicket, where 
he should behold once again the child of his mo- 
ther, whom he had not seen since his accession, 
and should make the first acquaintance with 
his uncle, the brother of his warrior sire, who 
had been incarcerated ere he himself had seen 
the light. 

“ Stern traces had been left by the constraint 
of one-third of a century upon the now unfor- 
tunate descendants of a royal race, who were 
shortly ushered into the court by the state 
gaoler. Leaning heavily on each other’s 
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shoulders, and linked together by chains bright 
and shining with the friction of years, the cap- 
tives shuffled onward with cramped and minute 
steps, rather as malefactors proceeding to the 
gallows-tree, than as innocent and abused 
rive regaining the natural rights of man. 

ottering to the foot of the throne, they fell, 
as they had been instructed by their burly con- 
ductor, prostrate on their faces before their 
more fortunate, but despotic relative, whom 
they had known heretofore only by a name 
used only in connexion with their own misfor- 
tunes, and whose voice was as yet a stranger 
to their ears. 

“ Rising with difficulty at the bidding of the 
monarch, they remained standing in front of 
the balcony, gazing in stupid wonder at the 
novelties of the scene, with eyes unaccustomed 
to meet the broad glare of day. At first they 
were fixed upon the author of their weary cap- 
tivity, and upon the white men by his side who 
had been the instruments of its termination ; 
but the dull leaden gaze soon wandered in 
search of other objects; and the approach of 
freedom appeared to be received with the ut- 
most apathy and indifference. Immured since 
earliest infancy, they were totally insensible to 
the blessings of liberty. Their feelings and 
their habits had become those of the fetters 
and the dark dungeon! The iron had rusted 
into their very souls; and, whilst they with 
difficulty maintained an erect position, pain 
and withering despondency were indelibly 
marked in every line of their vacant and care- 
furrowed features. 

“In the damp vaults of Goncho, where heavy 
manacles on the wrists had been linked to the 
ankles of the prisoners, by a chain so short as 
to admit only of a bent and stooping posture, 
the weary hours of the princes had for thirty 
long years been passed in the fabrication of 
harps and combs; and of these relics of mo- 
notonous existence, elaborately carved in wood 
and ivory, a large offering was now presented 
tothe king. The first glimpse of his wretched 
relatives had already dissipated a slight shade 
of mistrust which had hitherto clouded the 
royal brow. Nothing that might endanger the 
security of his reign could be traced in the 
crippled frames and blighted faculties of the 
seven miserable objects that cowered before 
him; and after directing their chains to be un- 
riveted, he announced to all that they were 
free, and to pass the remainder of their exist- 
ence near his own person. Again the joke 
and the merry laugh passed quickly in the 
balcony—the court fool resumed his wonted 
avocation ; and, as the monarch himself struck 
the chords of the gaily-mounted harp presented 
by his bloated brother Amnon, the buffoon 
burst into a high and deserved panegyric upon 
the royal mercy and generosity. 

“ ¢Mychiidren,’ exclaimed his majesty, turn- 
ing towards his foreign guests, after the com- 
pletion of this tardy act of justice to those 
whose only crime was their consanguinity to 
himself—an act to which he had been prompted 
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less by superstition, than by a desire to rescue 
his own offspting from a dungeon, and to se- 
cure a high place in the opinion of the civil- 
ized world— My children, you‘ will write all 
that you have now seen to your country, and 
will say to the British Queen, that, although 
far behind the nations of the white men, from 
whom Aéthiopia first received her religion, 
there yet remains a spark of Christian love in 
the breast of the King of Shoa.’”—Vol. iii. 
pp. 386-390. 


Notwithstanding that the principal trade 
of Africa is in her own children, the other 
articles which she even now supplies to the 
commerce of the world are known to be 
singularly rich and varied. The cotton of 
Abyssinia, though short stapled like that of 
Dacca, is so soft and delicate as to resem- 
ble silk, and this even where little skill or 
care has been bestowed on its cultivation. 
Were British capital and industry intro- 
duced and applied to the raising of it, an 
unbounded supply might be obtained, 
which would render us completely inde- 
pendent of the growth of America. To 
the neighboring countries Shoa exports 
hides and grain of all kinds, and the small 
states immediately to the south and west of 
it abound in productions of the most costly 
nature. Here we find frankincense and 
myrrh equal, if not superior, to those of 
Hadramaut, with ostrich feathers, and civet, 
ambergris, and coffee and gold—the coffee 
transported on the backs of camels to the 
sea-coast, and then shipped for Europe un- 
der the name of Mocha. There is some- 
thing curious in the way in which the gold 
dust is often brought down to the shores of 
the Indian Ocean and Red Sea. The 
merchants, while traversing the countries 
where it is collected, pour it into hollow 
canes, which they stop carefully at either 
end, and sometimes, we believe, use as 
walking-sticks. Another valuable article 
of merchandise consists of the skins of 
wild beasts, lions, tigers, panthers, but more 
especially those of the black leopard, which 
appear to abound chiefly in the jangal of 
Guraghé. To these may be added rhino- 
ceros’ horns, the ivory of the elephant and 
the hippopotamus, of which, for many ages 
to come, an almost unlimited supply may 
be reckoned on. For, in many parts of the 
interior, elephants are found in vast droves, 
which cover the piains and hills for miles; 
and in the lakes of Shoa, hippopotam: are 
so numerous, that hundreds may frequently 
be beheld at once, sporting like porpoises on 
the surface, diving, rolling, or blowing up 
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small jets of water into the air, as though 
in imitation of the whale. 

From what has been said above, it will, 
we apprehend, be obvious that Great Brit- 
ain cannot in justice to herself neglect to 
establish, commercially and otherwise, her 
influence in Eastern Africa. Other nations, 
possessing much fewer facilities than are at 
our command, have for some years past ex- 
hibited great industry and perseverance in 
the endeavor to exclude us from that rich 
market. Along the whole coast of the Indian 
Ocean, from Sofala upwards, the Americans 
have been seeking to establish themselves 
a footing. They have likewise entered into 
negotiations to secure to themselves the 
sovereignty of the island of Socotra, where 
the East India Company had once a depdt, 
and which it meant, we believe, to purchase. 
But neither these maneeuvres, nor the efforts 
of the Imam of Muscat, need much dis- 
quiet us. The only real source of uneasi- 
ness is the system of restless and perfidious 
intrigue carried on in that part of Africa 
by the French, whose object clearly is to 
found in Abyssinia an empire, which shall 
become the rival of our own in Hindistan. 
To accomplish this design they will spare 
no pains, and stick at nothing. It is long 
since French statesmen have bade adieu to 
all principle, and laughed at frankness and 
honesty, as things only fit to amuse English- 
men. Fortunately the reach of their un- 
derstanding is far from equalling the laxity 
of their political creed; otherwise, through 
the supineness which England has of late 
displayed, we might long ere this have been 
beaten altogether out of the Red Sea. Our 
position at “Aden, France regards with the 
utmost jealousy and envy, which, not being 
able to drive us thence, she can only exhibit 
by depreciating the place, exaggerating its 
inconvenience, and the sacrifices which its 
possession demands of us. But if the mer- 
cantile interest in this country be true to 
itself, we shall shortly supply our neigh- 
bors with still more painful incitements to 
envy. It is perhaps not generally known, 
that a ship destined to attempt the naviga- 
tion of the Juba, has already doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and that a rich assort- 
ment of goods, suited to the markets of the 
interior, has been despatched overland and 
up the Red Sea to meet her.. The problem, 
therefore, will probably soon be solved, 
whether the Juba and the Gochob be the 
same river; and if so, how far its waters 
may serve as a road intothe interior. Pos- 
sibly also the Haines river may be found to 
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unite, near its embouchure, with the Go- 
chob, in which case another rich succession 
of markets may be reached by water. Even 
the project suggested by a French traveller 
may not be altogether impracticable—we 
mean the navigation of the Hawash, which, 
from the lake of Aussa, would carry barges 
and small vessels up to the very foot of the 
Abyssinian Alps, to within a very short dis- 
tance of the Nile. Much, at all events, 
may be done, and something must, if we 
would not behold the largest and noblest 
field yet remaining for commerce to reap, 
pass into other hands. Africa has been 
made to feel she has wants which Europe 
can supply. Her curiosity has been piqued, 
and in more than one quarter a glimpse 
has been obtained of the advantages of 
civilization. The name of England, now 
purified from the stain that once attached 
to it, operates like a talisman in Africa, 
awakening the hostility of the vicious, but 
inspiring with confidence the humble and 
the oppressed. To us the slave-trade,* there 
and every where else, must owe its extinc- 
tion, if extinguished it is to be; and this 
consideration, united with many others, 
ought to urge us, without loss of time, to 
acquire a commanding influence in the 
Christian, but uncivilized kingdom of 
Abyssinia. 

; For the growing interest which is, at 
present, felt in this subject, the world is 
chiefly indebted to Major Cornwallis Har- 
ris, who has published by far the most im- 
portant work on that part of Africa which 
has ever appeared since the days of Bruce. 
M. Rochet D’Héricourt, in his clever and 
amusing production, supplies considerable 
information, though, from his consanguinity 
to Sir John Mandeville and Mendez Pinto, 
it is less to be relied on than might have 
been desired. 


‘Some truth there is, but dash’d and brew’d with 
lies.’ 


For example, he tells us that he discovered 
the sources of the Hawash, whereas we 
know, from authorities on which we can 
depend, that M. Rochet, during the Guraghé 


* On the subject of the African slave-trade, we 
beg to refer the reader to the highly interesting 
and able work of Mr. M‘Queen, entitled ‘ A Let- 
ter to Lord John Russell,’ now inserted in the 
introduction to his ‘ Geographical Survey of Af- 
rica.” It abounds every where with the most 
valuable information, compiled from authentic 
sources, and advocates sound and liberal views of 
policy in whatever relates to African commerce. 
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expedition, never quitted the king’s camp, 
never saw the sources of the Hawash, and 
knew nothing concerning.them but what he 
obtained fromothers. The same observation 
would apply to several other parts of his 
narrative. But our object not being to say 
unkind things, we quit M. Rochet, after 
having given the above taste of his quality. 
Of the travels of MM. Combes and Tami- 
sier, it were better, perhaps, to say nothing, 
since they cannot be put into any decent 
hands. The authors pride themselves 
upon having exploded whatever opinions 
other men hold as most sacred. They are 
St. Simonians by profession—that is, have 
every possible tendency to immorality and 
indecency. When they set out to trave , 
it was in search of La Femme Libre, and 
they undoubtedly found her in Abyssinia, 
where it might have been well for public 
morals if they and their manuscript had re- 
mained shut up for ever. A group of 
savages, who were probably of this opinion, 
once endeavored to give them the benefit 
of what Sir Thomas Brown calls ‘ the fiery 
solution’—in other words, entertained the 
project of roasting them in a-hut. But our 
St. Simonians seem reserved for greater 
things, that is, to be employed by his most 
Christian and most moral majesty, Louis 
Philippe, in disseminating French philoso- 
phy among a people sufficiently depraved 
and degraded already. 

As a perfect contrast to these ribald vol- 
umes, we ought perhaps to mention the 
journals of the church missionaries, which, 
though written in an unpretending and 
somewhat careless manner, abound with 
valuable information. The object of these 
travellers was not to pervert the minds of 
the Abyssinians, but to lead them into the 
ways of truth, to inspire them with a love 
of holiness, to breathe a spiritual breath as 
it were into their material system, to ele- 
vate them to the level of other Christian 
nations. From these journals, Mr. 
M’Queen, in a preliminary memoir, has 
extracted all the geographical information, 
which he has condensed and arranged with 
his accustomed skill and ability, so that it 
may in some respects be regarded as a sup- 
plement to his own admirable work on 
Africa. To none, however, of the above 
travellers could we refer for a complete de- 
scription of Abyssinia and its inhabitants. 
Whoever would understand that country 
thoroughly must study the work of Major 
Harris, which is at once popular in form, 
and philosophical in substance. Nowhere 
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do we remember to have read a more ad- 
mirable picture of barbarous manners. 
The narrative is full of movement, and 
strewed thickly with anecdotes. The de- 
scriptions are vivid and picturesque, and the 
characters which come before us are delin- 
eated with a master’s hand. Major Har- 
ris’s style is that of a man of genius,—ani- 
mated, full of imagery, glowing, and pic- 
turesque. That it should be displeasing to 
some classes of readers we can easily under- 
stand. That which is bold and elevated is 
calculated to excite no sympathy in minds 
overmastered by the opposite qualities. 
But the public, free from envy and jealousy, 
and seeking solid instruction, blended skil- 
fully with amusement, will recur again and 
again to this admirable work, which we 
look upon as a permanent ornament to our 
literature. 

One unfortunate defect we cannot, how- 
ever, pass over. Either through his own 
fault, or the fault of his position, Major 
Harris has provokingly kept back every 
kind of political information. No allusion 
to French intrigue do we any where find in 
his pages, so that if we have obtained any 
insight into the matter, we owe no thanks 
to him. We think this affectation of di- 
plomatic secrecy absurd, especially since 
Major Harris must have known that there 
were numerous other travellers in the coun- 
try through whom the whole facts of the case 
would sooner or later be placed before the 
country. In reality, therefore, the only 
thing he has succeeded in concealing is the 
extent to which his own influence prevailed 
in counteracting French intrigue, which 
may or may not be matter of regret to the 
public. 


Morocco anno France.—Hortilities have broken 
out between Moroceo and France: besides the 
indomitable barbarian chief Abd-el-Kader, the 
French are beset by the fanatical and furious sub- 
jects of the Emperor Abd-er-Rahman. Whether 
a “holy war’’ has been proclaimed, and whether 
there is any regular war at all, are doubtful points ; 
Lord Aberdeen thinks not, he tells us in Parlia- 
ment: but it is certain that the French have 
roused up a great border-foe, that might be able 
to pour countless and unceasing thousands upon 
their territory—to be repulsed, no doubt, but at 
what endless toil and cost! This gives a new turn 
to the occupation of Algeria. Should Morocco 
persevere in its hostility, France will probably be 
compelled, by the difficulty and annoyance of find- 
ing men and funds for this new contest, to procure 
for her position in Africa some definitive settle- 
ment, in order to bring other influences to bear 
upon the Moorish Emperor.—Spectator. 
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RESIDENCE IN THE CITY OF NINGPO. 


From the Chinese Repository. 


Notice of a seven months’ Residence in the 
City of Ningpo, from December 7th, 1842, 
to July 7th, 1843. Communicated by the 
Rev. W. C. Mitne. 


YestTerpay, in company with Mr. Lay, 
I embarked for Ningpo; and at an early 
hour this morning, we reached the city. 
As soon as I arrived at the lodgings, my 
teacher, in whose charge they had been left, 
apprized me that the abbess had greatly in- 
commoded him during my absence, and 
had broadly hinted her wish that I should 
look for other quarters. When [ had list- 
ened to his details, I perceived that an ear- 
ly removal was most desirable. A little 
after I arrived, the superior came forward, 
and prostrating herself on the ground, 
knocked head and implored that I would 
move forthwith. I told her I would cer- 
tainly do so as soon as suitable apartments 
could be engaged. She has evidently en- 
dangered her unlawful gains by admitting 
me into these premises, and prudential 
motives induce me to hurry away. 

Having called upon the degraded Sha, 
we bent our steps to the commander-in- 
chief’s. We found, him in possession of 
the quarters occupied last year by the Ma- 
dras artillery, not far from the Artillery 
gate. 

He is the commandant of the depart- 
ment of Chiichau, on the S. W. corner of 
the province, and is at Ningpo doing duty 
for his excellency General Li, who has 
lately been appointed in room of his de- 
ceased predecessor. The name of this de- 
puty is also Li. He is an aged gentleman, 
of a fine tall figure, but affected with a par- 
tial paralysis of the right eye. His speech 
is slovenly, his manner indolent, and his 
notions are aristocratic. He wore a hand- 
some dress, carried a red coral button, and 
his official cap flourished from behind a 
slender plume of peacock feathers. The 
attendants, that stood immediately about 
his chair, were ensigns, sergeants, and 
corporals, with brass and white opaque 
buttons. 

From this aged official we turned to pay 
a visit to the tautai, who was named on the 
14th of December, as having lost his honors 
and office. He only awaits the arrival of 
his successor, to deliver up the seals of 
office. This» officer (whose name is Luh) 





has a fine oval countenance, over which is 
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diffused the flush of health. But he looks 
depressed and anxious. He was one, with 
Sha talauyé, who urged the government to 
pacific measures, although he had been— 
during the first brush of war—one of the 
most pugnacious. He is a man of Shan- 
tung, and now looks to returning to the 
bosom of his family. The reputation in 
which he stands, as a scholar, is high. He 
is spoken of as having been very just, 
prompt, and efficient in the administration 
of his office; and his removal from its 
functions is much regretted by the people. 
Ever since his return to Ningpo, after the 
conclusion of the treaty at Nanking, whither 
he and Sha had previously been summoned 
by their excellencies the imperial commis- 
sioners, he has conducted himself toward 
the English with uniform deference and 
courtesy; and, in losing him, they are de- 
prived of the services of an enlightened 
friend. 

While we were sitting in the tautdi’s 
audience-room, Li Jilin, the successor of 
Shi, entered. He also is a native of the 
province of Shantung. He does not ap- 
pear to be above 33 years of age, and is 
considered one of the most fortunate men 
of his day. It is his literary acquirements 
that have gained him favor at court, for, at 
the early age of 19, he took the second lit- 
erary degree, and was immediately after 
appointed to the chief office in Funghwa, 
a district in the department of Ningpo, not 
more than twenty miles distant from this 
city. When the English attacked the de- 
fences of Chapa, he held office at that port, 
but happily for him, he was absent on a 
tour of inspection, or he too might have 
shared the fate of Luh and Shi. He has 
but lately arrived in this city, and is now 
administering for the department. He had 
seen Sir Henry Pottinger, Mr. Morrison, and 
Mr. Thom, during their last visit to Ning- 
po, and appeared au fait on many recent 
events. His intelligent conversation and 
unassumed kindness give great hope that 
he will follow up the liberal views of his 
predecessor, and become of essential ser- 
vice to those foreigners who may visit this 
commercial mart. 

The Mohammedan priest brought with 
him a follower of the prophet, who had re- 
cently come to town. This stranger gives 
very distinct information of a class of reli- 
gionists in Kaifung fa, the capital of Ho- 
nan, his native province, who, from his de- 
scription, resemble the Jews. He says, 
they refrain from eating ‘the sinew which 
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is upon the hollow of the thigh,’ and they 
do not touch the blood of animals. He 
recognized the Hebrew letters as those 
used in their sacred writings, and could 
trace, in the sound of Hebrew characters, 
a connection with words which he had 
heard them utter. The testimony of this 
individual precisely coincides with the brief 
notices published by Dr. Morrison, and 
with some of the lengthened details laid 
down in Grosier’s History of China, vol. 
iv. chap. 11. 

We now made for the Yishing kwan, 
the temple of the Tau sect at the North gate, 
noticed before as a very large and exten- 
sive edifice. It lies close under and within 
the city walls, and is covered in at the back 
by a thick grove of trees. The avenue that 
leads from the outer lodge to the ‘sanc- 
torum,’ is clean and cool. It is shaded 
over with the branches of some lofty trees, 
that rise on each side of the walk, and 
throw a sombre quiet over the whole place. 
The venerable priest, a man of short stature 
and slender make, but of mild and genteel 
manners, politely volunteered to show us 
round the building. We passed from one 
apartment to another through this corridor 
into that, and in the immense building did 
not meet with more inmates than half a 
dozen of the sacerdotal order. The spa- 
cious chambers, rooms, and halls are ten- 
anted by sculptured, carved, and painted 
images of all sizes, shapes, and ranks, male 
and female, young and aged, animal, hu- 
man, devilish, and imagino-divine. 

There were two prominent idols that 
chiefly attracted our attention, and as we 
contemplated them, filled us with solemn 
sadness. They were the representatives of 
Shangti, the High Ruler of the universe. 
These huge images are lodged each in its 
own apartment, and in form, attitude, and 
attributes, are perfectly distinct. As the 
true Christian views these man-faced like- 
nesses of Jehovah, this wooden, clayey, and 
gilded embodying of the invisible One, he 
must mourn over the fall of the human in- 
tellect, and tremble at the mockery and 
defiance to which it has lent its powers. 

That man is not a grateful, nor is he an 
enlightened Christian, who can only smile 
at the folly of his fellow-creatures in at- 
tempting such semblances of the incorrup- 
tible God, or who can nickname them idiots 
and blockheads for worshipping these dumb 
shows. It is the light of Bible truth alone 
that has dispelled the darkness, ‘ in which 
we also walked sometimes,’ or our ances- 
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tors; and it is to the power of Scriptural 
knowledge, that we have to ascribe the 
emancipation of our minds from the cor- 
rupting, the stultifying dominion of idolatry. 

As the Foundling hospital (the Yuhying 
tang) was over the way, we begged the 
priest to introduce us to the building and 
its inmates. ‘To the left hand of the outer 
porch is a crib, upon which the abandoned 
infant may be laid. Over the door are em- 
blazoned the characters kidu ching pau 
ch’ih, ‘nurture to maturity and protect the 
babes.’ On crossing the threshold, you 
open a finely paved square. To the right 
and to the left, there is a side door, with 
the words nai fang, i. e. ‘ milk room,’ or 
nursery, upon it. A number of coarse 
looking women were peeping through the 
lattice at us, with squallababies at their 
breasts, and squalid boys and girls at their 
heels. ‘These women are their nurses, and 
these children the foundlings. Each nurse 
has two or three to look after. But I have 
rarely witnessed such a collection of filthy, 
unwashed, ragged brats. There are at 
present in the institution from 60 to 70 
male and female children. One side of 
the house is appropriated to the girls, and 
the other to the boys. We got admittance 
into the girls’ nursery, which consists of 
from 20 to 30 rooms, in two or three flights 
running the one behind the other. The 
boys’ nursery is its exact counterpart in 
filth, as in every thingelse. But the apart- 
ments of the housekeeper or superintendent, 
looked decent,—forming a good contrast to 
what we had just seen. 

The object of the institution is to afford 
to outcast babes, or to the children of poor 
and destitute parents, the protection and 
nurture of a home. Boys remain under its 
benevolent roof, until they attain the age 
of 14 or 15, when they are hired out to 
service, or are adopted into some family, 
and girls until they reach their 16th year, 
when they are engaged as waiting-maids, 
or are taken into concubinage, or are be- 
trothed by a parent in favor of his son or 
grandson. 

This institution is above a hundred years 
old. It was erected in the first year of the 
emperor Kielung’s reign, at which time it 
numbered only twenty-four distinct apart- 
ments. During his reign and since his 
demise, it has undergone various repairs, 
and has been much enlarged, so that now 
there are upwards of 100 rooms, includin 
superintendent’s quarters and public halls. 
It has lately been repaired, after a partial 
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demolition during the occupation of Ningpo 
by the British forces in 1841 and 1842. 

There is a temple within the city that is 
worthy of a passing visit. It lies to the 
south of the ‘ Bridge gate,’ from which we 
discovered a path close under the city walls 
leading us to it. The range of the edifice 
is long. It bears an elegant front, deco- 
rated with a group of handsome reliefs, 
among which are embossed in gilt the 
characters Tungyoh kung, ‘the palace of 
the Tungyoh god.’ 

On entering we found it almost deserted. 
None of the regular priesthood made their 
appearance, and no votaries were to be 
seen. ‘The only persons to be descried, 
besides the doorkeeper, were mat-makers. 
It appeared indeed to be more of a mat- 
mart than a sacred building. The images 
are dusty and filthy, and show other signs 
of disuse and neglect. On pushing our 
way to the extreme end, we espied a gal- 
lery of idols and attempted to ascend the 
stairs. But the doors were barred, admis- 
sion could not be gained, and our attention 
was directed to two notices, the one placed 
at the bottom of the right hand flight of 
steps, warning ‘(those that eat) strong- 
meats, (and drink) wine, not to enter ;’ 
the other upon the opposite side, advising 
‘ the unclean person hastily to retire.’ 

Passing out again to the street, we per- 
ceived a wicket on the right hand of the 
principal gateway. It was open to us, and 
we were invited to behold the exhibitions 
intended to depict the terrors of hell. 
The apartment is called tiy6h, ‘ the earthly 
dungeon ;’ it is a dark, dreary cell. In 
the centre of the ground floor, there are 
images of hideous aspect, standing in threat- 
ening attitudes. Behind them, groups of 
small figures in stucco relief are plastered 
upon the wall, which exhibit the pains and 
penalties of hell. ‘These are arranged in 
three or four rows, rising one above the 
other until they reach the ceiling. Each 
group has its judge, its criminal, its execu- 
tioners, and its peculiar form of punish- 
ment. The judges are attired as officers 
generally are, and the executioners as po- 
lice-runners. The penalties vary accord- 
ing to the heinousness of the culprit’s 
crime, and the horrors of future punish- 
ment are depicted before the spectator in 
every possible form.. To be whipped, to 
be bastinadoed, to be seared with red-hot 
irons, to be strangled, to be speared, to be 
beheaded, to be sawn asunder, to be flayed 
alive, to be squeezed, flattened, and crush- 
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ed between two thick planks, to be split 
up, to be bored through and through, to 
have the eyes dug out or chiseled ont, to 
have the limbs torn off one by one, to be 
plunged from a cliff, or a bridge, into a 
dungeon below, or a rapid torrent, to be 
pounded in a heavy mortar, to be boiled in 
a hot-water caldron, to be burnt up in a 
furnace, to be baked at the stack, to have 
hot liquids poured down the throat, etc. 
etc., constitute their ideas of future pun- 
ishments, and are the counterpart of the 
torments inflicted by the Inquisition in Eu- 
rope upon the magnanimous adherents to 
the Protestant faith. 

Turning from this spot we bent our steps 
to the Tien-fung tah, which is named by 
foreigners the Tower of Ningpo, or the 
Pagoda of Ningpo, or the Ningpo Obelisk. 

As you ascend the river from Chinhai, 
and come within five or six miles of Ning- 
po, this is the most prominent object that 
arrests the eye; and, to foreigners who 
visit the city, it is a point of no little attrac- 
tion. As soon as they enter the east gate 
of the city, they make for it, and wind 
their way in a southeast direction. After 
shaping their course through numberless 
streets, it abruptly bursts upon their view, 
rising 160 feet over their heads, and tower- 
ing high above the surrounding houses. 
This pyramid is hexagonal, and counts 
seven stories, and above twenty-eight win- 
dows. At every window there is a lantern 
hung up; and, when the obelisk is illumi- 
nated, which I have seen only once during 
my stay, the scene is very gay. 

The building is in much need of repair, 
for it is daily becoming more dilapidated, 
and has already deviated several feet from 
the perpendicular, hence it might not inap- 
propriately be called the Leaning Tower of 
Ningpo. As it is in the keeping of a Bud- 
histic priest, who lives in a monastery 
behind, we were under the necessity of 
awaiting his arrival. He, poor man, finds 
it advantageous to keep the keys, since it 
is in that way alone he can secure the lar- 
gesses of his foreign visitors. By ascend- 
ing a flight of narrow stone steps, that run 
up in a spiral course through the interior 
of the column, we reached the uppermost 
story, from which the finest view one could 
desire opened upon us. The entire city 
and suburbs were beneath; the valley of 
Ningpo with its hamlets, villages, hills, 
mountains, rivulets, and rivers lay all 
around ; and, away in the distance to bound 








our horizon, we had chains of mountains 
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on the one hand, and the sea with its isl- 
ands on the other. 

The date at which this tower was found- 
ed is'exceeding antique. It is indeed more 
ancient than the city of Ningpo. 

The district of Ningpo, in the time of 
the original Han dynasty, or at the Chris- 
tian era, was very small. During the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth centuries, it rose 
in importance. At the commencement of 
the tenth century, and in the reign of 
Taitsi, the first monarch in the line of 
(wut+t) ‘the Five Dynasties’ which suc- 
cessively contended for the mastery,—it 
was organized a larger district. During 
that emperor’s short sway, the foundation 
of the city walls was laid by Hwangshing, 
a native of the place. But the ‘ Tower of 
Ningpo’ had been reared one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty years previous to that 
event. In raising this superstructure at 
that anterior date, the object sought for 
accorded precisely with the belief which, 
at the present day, obtains through the 
whole empire, that the presence of such 
an edifice not only secures to the site the 
protection and favor of heaven, if it already 
bears evidences of enjoying it, but represses 
any evil influences that may be native to 
the spot, and imparts to it the most salu- 
tary and felicitous omens. ‘The tower has 
accordingly stood for the last 1100 years. 
But its history during that period, as given 
in ‘the Annals’ already referred to, has 
been much checkered. It has fallen to 
ruins, and been rebuilt. It has been burnt 
almost to the ground, and been reconstruct- 
ed. It has been struck by lightning, and 
been repaired. Its pinnacle has been blown 
down in a hurricane, and has been restor- 
ed. Some portions of it are now under- 
going amendment. But its days appear to 
be numbered, and ere long its downfall may 
be announced. 

Still pursuing our walk, we came to 
Hien Hioh kung, ‘the District Literary 
Hall.’ Each department in the empire 
owns a literary hall, and so also does each 
district. Accordingly, this city, as it is 
the principal in the department, has two 
such halls. ‘The Department hail is that 
generally known to foreigners under the 
name of ‘the temple of Confucius,’ and 
lies within the northeast, or Artillery gate. 
The District hall or college was laid in 
ruins amid the disasters of 1841, and is 
now rising out of a mass of wrecked ma- 
terials into a neat, orderly, and attractive 
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In these times there is more of name 
and show than reality or utility in such an 
institute. It was originally designed to be 
the residence of the literary officer, ap- 
pointed to preside over the interests of 
learning in the district, but especially to 
patronize and promote the studies and 
views of those candidates who should be 
so successful as to take the first degree. 
Here they were to pursue their daily 
studies, and to undergo their monthly ex- 
aminations, under his immediate inspec- 
tion. But, from the degeneracy of the age, 
it has almost become the seat of a sinecure. 
Somewhere between, but behind, the Dis- 
trict hall and the Department temple, 
there is the site of the commander-in- 
chief's palace. But there is scarcely one 
stone left upon another, so thorough has 
been the work of destruction. 

Having crossed an arched stone-bridge, 
which, in the vicinity of the two temples 
lately mentioned, is thrown over a narrow 
part of the lake, we took the road to the 
right hand, and arrived at the ancient 
sculptured gate of a large public institu- 
tion, which, from its proximity to the oppo- 
site lake, is called Yueh ha Shi-yuen, ‘ the 
Moon Lake College.’ 

At its foundation, nearly 200 years ago, 
it was called I/-tien Sha yuen, ‘ the Charity 
Field College,’ a name in which a clue is 
given to the objects of its erection, viz., to 
aid the humble scholar, or to assist the poor 
and illiterate in getting an education. For 
the support of a teacher, fields have been 
granted, from the produce of which he re- 
ceives 4000 catties of rice as his premium. 
The sacrist is also entitled to 400 catties. 
Not many months ago, it was occupied by 
the officiating commander-in-chief as his 
official residence. 

From this spot we proceeded to the fa- 
mous and valuable repository of books— 
the library spoken of before under the 
name of the Tienyih kéh. Our object in 
repeating this visit was to inspect two rare 
birds, of whose arrival we had lately heard. 
They are natives of Siam, and are general- 
ly known by the name Sienhoh. They 
somewhat resemble the crowned crane, the 
Grus carunculatus. They are both of them 
quite young. The one is a male, the other 
is a female. They are nearly of a size, 
but of the two the male looks the larger 
and more robust. The legs are long. The 
head is of a handsome black, forking off 
behind. On the crest there is a red skin. 





range of buildings. 


The rest of the body is white, except the 
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secondaries of the wings, which are not 
red, as represented in Chinese drawings, 
but black and overlap the tail. These 
have both been purchased by an English- 
man, and it is said are to be carried to Great 
Britain.* 

This is the bird that is worked upon the 
embroidered breast-pieces of the official 
dresses worn by the highest ministers and 
nobles of the state. None under the first 
rank of dignity are permitted to bear such 
a badge. In a native work on the ornithology 
of the country, there are many curious, and 
some prodigious, stories given regarding this 
fowl. It relates that the bird is capable of 
being kept in life for 1000 years; that, at 60 
years of age, it can sing exquisitely and re- 
gularly every hour of the day; that, on 
reaching its LOUOth year it can ascend trees, 
but not before; that it has a beautiful scar- 
let tuft of down or velvet skin on the 
crown of the head, to which the poison of 
the serpent, that it is reputed to be so 
fond of eating, determines; and that the 
downy or velvet crest is often formed into 
a bead, and made up with those ornamental 
necklaces, which the high officers wear 
around their necks, that, in case of im- 
perial displeasure, they may destroy them- 
selves, a matter (so report goes) very easily 
effected by merely touching the venomous 
bead with the tip of the tongue, when in- 
stant death follows. 

Last night we were honored with a large 
present from his worship Li Jtlin, upon 
whom we had waited the previous day. 
These gifts were sent as tokens of friend- 
ship, and intended at the same time as a 
recognition of the courtesies we had paid. 
They consist chiefly cf tea, fruit, and sweet- 
meats, in separate baskets, the sum of the 
lots being even and not odd, and each lot 
being made up of an even number of pack- 
ets, according to the prevalent idea that, 
in an odd number there is bad luck, but in 
a complete number there is good. On a 
festive occasion, especially, this rule is al- 
most universal. But in making presents at 
a mournful season, such as the death or bu- 
rial of a friend, or the anniversary of his 
death, the odd number obtains. Connected 
with the receipt of presents, there are one 
or two formal peculiarities that deserve to 
be noticed. Should the present be large, it 
is generally expected that only a portion of 
it will be accepted, the rest to be returned 


* Pwantingqua of Canton has a pair of these 
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with your card of thanks, unless it is espe- 
cially requested by the donor that you should 
take the whole. 

Then, on your accepting the present, 
whether a part or the whole, you are under 
an obligation to make each of the bearers 
a gift of money, the amount of which will 
vary according to the class of the messen- 
gers, if mere coolies or if personal attend- 
ants,—according to the quantity and value 


of the presents,—according to the quality © 


of the donor,—and according to your own 
station in society. The servants, on re- 
turning to their master, apprize him of your 
bounty, which, with his permission, they 
retain for their own benefit. 

These appear to be fixed rules, to which 
I have not known a single exception during 
my residence at Ningpo, except in the case 
of intimate friends. In other parts of the 
empire the custom may vary. But in this 
department at least, it seems to be, not 
only universally, but uniformly observed 
among the well-bred community. It is a 
usage, however, that is not unfrequently 
taken advantage of by bad fellows to im- 
pose upon the stranger. For instance, 
several attendants will accompany the pres- 
ents when one or two are quite sufficient. 
It happened once that a knave, who was 
some way or other connected with the chift’s 
office, went to my lodgings with a pair of 
ornamented candles, purporting that they 
had been presented to me by his worship. 
As I was not at home, the fellow could get 
no remuneration for histrouble. Being in- 
formed, however, that I was dining out, he 
made for the residence of my friend, and 
handed in a card with the candles. But, 
from the form and style of the card, and 
from the nature of the gift, which stood in 
awkward juxtaposition with the large and 
handsome presents that his pretended mas- 
ter had only the previous evening sent to 
me, it was evident that it was an attempt at 
imposition. The fellow was dismissed with 
little ceremony. He was probably hard 
pressed for money, and adopted this clumsy 
expedient to replete his purse. But, that 
the servants of the chifti’s office might be 
warned against repeating the cheat, I ap- 
prized his worship of it, to the no small 
perplexity of his attendants. 

As I have lately had a good opportunity 
of learning much about the nuns and nun- 
neries of China, it will be fit in this place 
to give a short digest of the items I have 
been able to collect. In doing so, it will 
be better to embody all I have gleaned in 
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an account of the convent—a wing of which 
I occupied. 

It is situated on a line with the lodgings 
I at present hold, and about 200 yards dis- 
tant fromthem. It is dedicated to the idol, 
generally named in European writers, the 
Goddess of Mercy. Hence the building is 
called the Nunnery of Kwanyin. The full 
appellation of the deity is Kwanshi yin, 
that is, ‘observing the sounds (the cries) 
of the world.’ It is represented as a fe- 
male, who is supposed to extend her gra- 
cious patronage to all that, in trouble and 
difficulty, raise the cry for compassion. It 
is one of the numberless objects of idolatry, 
introduced by the Budhists from the west. 
In the whole of China, there is no idol that 
meets with more respect and honor; and, 
since women form the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the devout, and Kwanyin being 
the special patroness of the weaker sex, 
they of course chiefly apply to her,—there 
is not any other that is more frequently in- 
voked in favor of frail humanity. 

The great allurement presented by the 
promoters of Budhism in China, to the 
_ mind of the aspirant who would consecrate 
herself to the altar of this goddess, is the 
absorption after death into the unknown 
Budha,—a matter which, the more myste- 
riously it is represented to the mind of the 
ingenuous but credulous candidate, the 
more taking it becomes. This personal 
advantage is held out by the institution, to 
facilitate the succession of an order of priest- 
esses, who can gain access where the for- 
malities of society cannot admit the stranger 
priest, and who are qualified to work, both 
with dexterity and with impunity, upon the 
feelings of the class that is the most sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions. ‘T’o keep 
up this order of the priesthood, the rooms 
of the deceased, or, as they will have it, the 
annihilated or absorbed, must be filled up 
either by purchase or by self-dedication. 
In the case of purchase, babes, or girls of 
very tender age and good promise, are pre- 
ferred and bought up at a very low rate. 
To my personal knowledge, a sweet child 
only four years of age has been offered by 
its own mother to an abbess for the paltry 
sum of four dollars! 

But there are some, who either are dedi- 
cated by their parents from their birth, or 
who, when they come of age, voluntarily 
consecrate themselves to the service of this 
deity. When the case is optional, it arises 
often—if not always—from having been 
thwarted in some of their prospects or 
wishes, 
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I have seen a blooming nun of nineteen, 
who ‘left the world’ and all its concerns, 
and took upon her the vows of perpetual 
virginity, in consequence of the untimely 
death of her intended husband. The nun 
to whom I allude had small feet, which had 
been bandaged prior to her misfortune, and 
her introduction to the priesthood. Of the 
nuns, whom one occasionally sees walking 
peaceably though the streets of Ningpo, 
there are a few who have small feet. Prob- 
ably all of these have, after they have come 
to the years of maturity and discretion, 
taken the veil without compulsion and of 
their own accord. 

The candidate is not admitted into full 
orders, until she attains the age of sixteen. 
Prior to this, and from the commencement 
of her ascetic life, she assumes the garb 
peculiar to the sisterhood. The chief ap- 
parent distinction, between the novice and 
she in full orders, is that the head of the 
latter is wholly shaven, while the former 
has only the front part of her crown shaven. 
The younger nuns have platted cues flow- 
ing down behind. As to the habit which 
this devout class wears, it on the whole so 
much resembles the dress of the Budhistic 
monks, that it is in very many cases impos- 
sible, at first sight to distinguish the two 
orders. The nuns have large feet, clumsy 
shoes, long stockings and garters, full 
trowsers, short jackets, and wide sleeves— 
with bald pates and skull-caps, precisely as 
the priests have. But the priestesses have 
smoother countenances, softer looks, sweet- 
er voices, and are more tidy. 

According to report, the nuns of Sichau 
fa have reversed the general laws, and throw- 
ing aside the hempen cloth which is the 
material assigned to the self-denying sister- 
hood, have preferred silks and satins for 
dresses. 

When the young woman has bared, or 
shaved, her head—a sign of making reli- 
gious vows very different from that of ‘ tak- 
ing the veil’ adopted in the nunneries of 
Europe,—she is required to live a life of 
devotion and mortification. She must eat 
and drink sparingly, and her diet must con- 
sist of vegetables only. Strong meats and 
drinks are to be avoided as poison. The 
business and cares of this world are not to 
engross her attention. She has retired from 
it, and must be fitting herself for eternal 
canonization. Nothing should occupy her 
thoughts or engage her affections, but the 
service of the temple in the precincts of 
which she lives. 
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Daily exercises are to be conducted by j 


her; the furniture of the small sanctuary, 
that forms a part of the convent, must be 
looked after and kept clean and orderly ; 
those women, or men, who come to worship 
at the altars, and to seek guidance or com- 
fort, must be cared for and assisted. When 
there is leisure, the sick and the poor are 
to be visited; and all, who have placed 
themselves under her special direction and 
spiritual instruction, have a strong claim 
upon her regard. That she may live the 
life of seclusion and self-denial, she must 
vow perpetual virginity. The thought of 
marriage should never enter her head, and 
the society of men must be shunned. On 
her death she will be swallowed up in 
nihility | 

in the Kwanyin nunnery, ther. are alto- 
gether seven inmates. The head nun is 
about forty years of age, and is more mas- 
culine in her temper than any Chinese 
woman I have met with. Her passions 
are violent, and when her anger is roused, 
it rises to a fearful pitch. She is a thor- 
ough scold, and keeps her pupils in perpet- 
ual awe of her. But what must be the hard- 
ened depravity of her heart, that, under a 
cloak of sanctity, seeks to hide those scenes 
of vice and debauchery which, with her 
sanction and encouragement, are acted un- 
der her roof! Her avarice is voracious. Her 
deceit is dark and deep. She is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. Her disciples are six in 
number, their ages running between seven 
and twenty-five. Four of them, notwith- 
standing their spare diet, look fat and hale. 
The two younger are in a bad state of health. 
The abbess always pretended to be very 
fastidious in avoiding animal food, and 
every thing having a strong flavor. Yet 
she used to drink the ardent spirits distilled 
from rice, and appeared at timer to be 
much under its influence. 

Their daily services are conducted morn- 
ing and evening. At the usual exercises, 
however, I have rarely seen more than two 
officiate. On special occasions, that are 
occuring every month, there are services 
which occupy the whole day. At some of 
these, they are aided by sisters from other 
convents in the city or the country; and, 
not unfrequently, priests are called in to join 
the sacred concerts, in which case the 
priests and priestesses occupy separate 
apartments, but proceed with the chants in 
unison. 

Their sacred books consist of many vol- 
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For these they have a profound respect. I 
bought a copy from them, but they would 
not part with it until they had strongly 
urged me to give it an elevated place on 
my book-shelves. The rapidity with which 
the pages and sections of the books are 
hurried off at their religious services, is 
amazing. Both the young and the old nuns 
seem equally expert at their recitations. 
But there is nothing of a devotional spirit 
about them. Their demeanor is any thing 
but devout. When a choir of juvenile nuns 
meet together, it is shocking to see the lev- 
ity with which they pay religious homage to 
the stock before them. They are as merry 
and tricky, as flirting and frolicksome, as 
any party of girls met to keep the birthday 
of one of their schoolmates. As much time 
is spent in reading and reciting prayers, 
cantics, &c., &c., the candidate, before she 
can be admitted into full orders, must un- 
dergo an educational training. She is 
taught to read, and many of them pursue 
the same elementary course that is adopted 
throughout the empire. They learn the 
Trimetrical Classic, the Four Books, &c., 
and are taught the ready use of the pencil. 
Some of the sisterhood, I have been told, 
are very well read in the lore of the country. 
It would appear, from what I have seen and 
heard, that the training of the novice is in- 
trusted to that inmate who was last admit- 
ted. 

Those among the laity, who have put 
themselves under the spiritual direction of 
anun, are expected to confide in her as a 
teacher, and to submit to her as a priestess. 
Whether the devotee be a man or a woman, 
the nun who is the chosen preceptress gives 
to the individual a new name. Each nun is 
on the alert to cultivaté the acquaintance 
of the disciple she has already made, and 
to swell her list of friends, because her sup- 
port principally depends upon them. Be- 
hind the shrine of Kwanyin, in that nunne- 
ry to which F have throughout been making 
a special reference, there is a slab erected 
with the names of subscribers, or donors, 
who for the maintenance of the order had 
promised or paid down small sums of money. 
To each of the female contributors there is 
a new name prefixed. Visitors from town 
and country are very frequent. These gen- 
erally contribute a little in money or in kind, 
so that with the subscriptions of steady 
friends and the donations of occasional vis- 
itors, the means of subsistence are not lack- 
ing. Besides, there is property invested in 
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vent which I occupied is entirely appropri- 
ated to lodgings, let out at a moderate rate, 
and capable of being made very comforta- 
ble, if one were not perpetually subject to 
annoyance from the boisterous money-seek- 
ing landlady. 

The extra services I have above alluded 
to are got up by the patrons of the order 
on occasions of calamity, or prosperity, or 
when the abbess is successful enough to 
work upon the superstitious feelings of a 
husband, through the agency of a priest- 
ridden wife. ‘The person, who sends re- 
questing the services of the nuns, appoints 
the number of books to be recited at the 
shrine of the nunnery, for which he must 
pay a certain remuneration. At each ser- 
vice the nuns are said to receive respect- 
ively the small premium of 100 cash a day. 

According to the statement of the superi- 
or to this convent, there are, in the district 
of Ningpo alone, thirty nunneries and above 
300 inmates, the largest number in a single 
building not exceeding twenty. But the 
estimation in which the religious order is 
held is exceedingly low. They are describ- 
ed by all to be a class of women almost on 
the same footing with those who are lost to 
all the finest and most delicate feelings that 
are peculiarly the glory and the protection 
of the sex. 

Like the male priests of the same reli- 
gion, and like the popish priesthood in the 
Philippines,—they are not only not respect- 
ed by the populace, but are detested for 
their profligacies, and dreaded for the in- 
fluence, which they are supposed to exert 
on one’s destiny by familiar intercourse with 
the spirits of the invisible world; hence, it 
is 4 common saying, that ‘to meet with a 
nun in the street will be unlucky to your 
errand.’ Indeed such was the profligacy 
of the dressy, small-footed, opium-smoking 
nuns of Sichau—the capital of Kidngsu 
province,—that the notorious Yu Kien, 
(who in 1841 hastened down to Chinhai as 
imperial commissioner invested wit 1 full 
powers to destroy the barbarian English by 
fire and by sword,) when he held the office 
of lieut.-governor in that province, broke up 
their establishments and disbanded the 
sisterhood. 

To complete this notice of Chinese nuns 
and nunneries, I will refer to the two junior 
inmates of the Kwanyin convent. The 
younger of the two died only a week ago, 
at the early age of seven years. She had 


been bought when six years old. When I 
came into the neighborhood, she was suffer- 
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ing a good deal from ulceration of the bow- 
els. On the abbess hearing that an English - 
physician had reached Ningpo, she applied 
to me for his assistance. Dr. Johnstone of 
the Madras Rifles, who was then on a visit 
of a few days, cheerfully consented, and 
prescribed for the sufferer from his private 
stock of medicines. This was in the end 
of last month. But the child was already 
beyond remedy, and death had fastened 
upon her vitals. On the morning of the 
29th of December, while the elder nuns 
were rejoicing that the poor child was sleep- 
ing so soundly, they were not aware that 
the sleep of death had stolen upon her, until 
they perceived she was insensible to sound 
and to touch. It was breathing its last. 
When they ascertained this fact, the body 
was removed out ofthe room, and put into 
the wood-house, there to expire unattended. 
Aluh, her senior in age, although devotedly 
attached to this dying companion, was not 
allowed by her superior to watch over the 
closing moments of the poor girl. When it 
was laid in its rude coffin, the servant was 
ordered to throw in the doll with which she 
had played ; and, after a sorcerer of the Tau 
sect had performed his incantations to quiet 
the spirit of the departed, and to bribe 
away from the spot any demons that might 
be lurking about, the coffin was placed un- 
der the city walls. 

Aluh, her senior, is a girl thirteen years 
ofage. Her father, who is dead, used to go 
about Ningpo hawking turnips and greens. 
On his death, the mother sold this poor girl 
to the nuns at the tender age of four. Be- 
ing the sixth of eight sisters, (the seventh 
having in like manner been given over to 
a convent in the neighborhood,) she is 
named Aluh (the sixth); but her priestly 
name is T'sdhshen, ‘ Collected Virtues.’ As 
she has not yet reached the age when she 
can be fully inducted, her head is not quite 
shaven. Her countenance is peculiarly 
striking, to which her present sickness adds 
a mournful interest, as it cannot fail to cre- 
ate serious apprehensions that she will not 
long be asurvivor in this world.* And truly 
how deplorable, how cruel, is the mistake 
by which so many of the female youth of 
China are at an early age made over toa 
system, the influence of which is only to 
render their minds more corrupted, and to 
aggravate their future woes! 


* She died on the 13th of the following May. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE, 


BY H. MACNAMARA. 


From the Metropolitan. 


THERE does not exist a more perfect feature 
in human nature than that affection which a 
mother bears towards her children. Love, in 
its true character, is of divine origin, and an 
emanation from that Spirit, who Himself “is 
Love,” and though often degraded on earth, 
we yet find it pure, sublime, and lasting within 
the maternal breast. Man is frequently cap- 
tivated by mere external graces, and he digni- 
fies that pleasure, which all experience in the 
contemplation of the beautiful, by the title of 
love; but a mother makes no distinction, she 
caresses the ugly and deformed with kindness, 
equal to, if not surpassing, that she bestows 
on the more favored. Too frequently are in- 
terested motives the basis of apparent affec- 
tion, but it is not so with her, who clings more 
fondly to her children in their poverty, their 
misfortunes, ay, and their disgrace. The silken 
chains by which we are bound one to the 
other are sometimes broken with facility; a 
word, a look, may snap the links, never to be 
re-united ; friendship decays or proves false 
in the hour of need; we almost doubt the ex- 
istence of constancy—away with this doubt, 
while the maternal heart continues, as a temple, 
for the dwelling of God’s holiest attribute. 

She has watched her infant from the cradle; 
she will not desert him until separated by the 
grave. How anxiously she observes the 
budding faculties, the expansion of mind, the 
increasing strength of body! She lives for 
her child more than for herself, and so en- 
twined has her nature become with his, that 
she shares in all his joys, and alas! in all his 
sorrows. “Not because it is lovely,” says 
Herder, “ does the mother love her child, but 
because it is a living part of herself—the child 
of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. 
Therefore does she sympathize with his suf 
ferings; her heart beats quicker at his joys; 
her blood flows more sofily through her veins, 
when the breast at which he drinks knits him 
closer to her.”’* 

Say that her son falls into poverty ; a bank- 
rupt in fortune, he is shunned by former ac- 
quaintances and despised by most of his fel- 
iow-beings, but one will there be found, like a 
ministering angel at his side, cheering his de- 
spondency, encouraging him to renewed ex- 
ertions, and réady herself to become a slave 
for his sake. 

Say that he is exposed to censure, whether 
merited or unmerited,—all men rush to heap 
their virtuous indignation on his head; they 
have no pity for a fallen brother, they shun or 
they curse him. How different is the conduct 
of that being who gave him life! She cannot 
believe the charge; she will not rank herself 
among the foes of her child. And if at length 


* Mrs. Austin's fragments from German writers. 
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the sad truth be established, she still feels that 
he has not thrown off every claim; and if 
an object of blame, he is also one of pity. 
Her heart may break, but it cannot cease to 
love him. In the moments of sickness, when 
stretched on the bed of pain, dying perhaps from 
a contagious disease, he is deserted by his pro- 
fessed friends, who dare not, and care not to ap- 
proach him—one nurse will be seen attending 
him; she will not leave bis precious existence 
to the care of hirelings, though now every in- 
stant in his presence seems an hour of agony. 
His groans penetrate her heart, but she will 
not let him hear the sad response ; she weeps, 
but turns away, lest he should, see her tears. 
She guards his slumbers, presses his feverish 
lips to hers, pours the balm of religion on his 
conscience, and points out to him the mercy of 
that Judge before whom he may shortly ap- 
pear. When all is silent, she prays for his 
life; and if that may not be, for his happiness 
in the life to come. 

He dies.—The shock perhaps deprives her 
of life, or, if not, she lives as one desolate and 
alone, anxiously looking forward to that world 
where she may meet her darling child, never 
to part again. 

Vith equal simplicity and eloquence, the 
tender affection of Hagar for her child is ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament.* In a wilder- 
ness, herself parched with thirst and fainting 
from fatigue, she beholds her infant—her only 
companion—dying from want of nourishment. 
The water-bottle was empty. Placing her 
boy beneath a shrub, and moving to some dis- 
tance, she cried, “ Let me not see the death of 
my child!” “Let me not behold the sever- 
ance of those ties, which nature compels me 
to support and cherish; let not mine eyes wit- 
ness the gradual departure of that angel spirit, 
which I had hoped would afford me comfort 
and consolation in my declining years.” And 
“she lift up her voice and wept.” But she 
ee’ not left childless, “for God was with the 
ad. 

If we reflect upon the inestimable value of 
this parent, we can appreciate the beauty of 
the psalmist’s expression, when he compares 
himself, laboring under the extréme of grief, 
to one “who mourneth for his mother.” And 
was it not in accordance with the perlect char- 
acter of our Saviour, that some of his last 
thoughts should be for the welfare of her who 


* Genesis xxi. 14, &c. 

t A very fine picture of maternal suffering is 
exhibited in the fable of Niobe, (Ovid’s Meta- 
morph. lib. 6, fab. 5,) after the destruction of her 
sons. 


“ Heu! quantum hee Niobe, Niobe distabat ab 
illa ! 

* * * * * 
Invidiosa suis, at nunc miseranda vel hosti ! 
Corporibus gelidis incumbit: et ordine nullo 
Oscula dispensat natos suprema per omnes.” 

And after the death of her daughters, how appro- 
priate was her change into a lifeless marble sta- 
tue, paralyzed—yet weeping ! 
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followed him through all his trials? When 
extended on the cross, pointing to the disciple 
whom he loved, he said to Mary, “ Woman, 
behold thy son,” and to the disciple, “ Behold 
thy mother.” And from that hour the disciple 
took her to his own home. 

Among the greatest and the best of our 
fellow-creatures,* we shall find that they never 
forgot the duty owing to her from whom they 
not only received life, but frequently inherited 
superior powers of mind. We are all too apt 
to disregard blessings to which we have long 
been accustomed, and to appreciate them only 
when it is too late. Many of us have cause to 
regret the past on this account, and some 
would willingly begin life again, solely from a 
wish to serve and please those of whose worth 
they are now aware. 

Trifle not with a mother’s love! It is too 
valuable, too elevated, and, though it last to 
the end of life, too transitory. Like many ob- 
jects of inestimable worth and power, it 1s yet 
delicate and sensitive ; then wound it not by 
a thoughtless word or an unkind action, but 
cherish its existence with feelings of the 
strongest admiration and respect. 

Let us endeavor to share in the sentiments 
of the poet, Kirk White, as expressed in the 
following lines: 


‘¢ And canst thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honors on thy weary head, 
Could from our best of duties ever shrink ?— 
Sooner the sun from his high sphere should sink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day, 
To pine in solitude thy life away, j 
Or shun thee, tottering on the grave’s cold brink. 
Banish the thought! where’er our steps may 

roam, 
O’er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 
And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age.” 





PUNISHMENT OF APOSTATES FROM 
ISLAMISM, 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


A RECENT occurrence, which has established 
a precedent for interference by Christian gov- 
ernments, in matters of religion, with Mahome- 
dan states, is too curious in itself, and too impor- 
tant in relation to its probable consequences, 
to be allowed by us to pass without a short 
notice. The relaxation of that severe system 
of anti-Christian policy which for so many 


* Tasso, Pope, Gray, Cowper, Kirke White, 
Canning, may be adduced, among many others, 
as well-known examples. 
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centuries kept Turkey in a constant state of 
active or slumbering hostility with Christen- 
dom, and the adoption by the Turkish govern- 
ment and people of many of our habits and 
modes of thinking, seem to have invited this 
encroachment (for such we deem it) upon their 
peculiar laws, and in a matter which, a few 
years ago, would have thrown the whole Otto- 
man empire into combustion. 

The short and simple facts of the case are as 
follows. By the Mahomedan law, as adminis- 
tered in Turkey, persons who, having embraced 
Islamism, afterwards abandon that faith, are 
liable to suffer death. This is no doubt a bar- 
barous and cruel law, but it is not peculiar to 
Mahomedanism—witness the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial at Oxford! There have been probably 
more persons put to death in cold blood, and 
according to the forms of law, for exchanging 
one mode of Christianity for another, than in 
Turkey for renouncing the established faith 
altogether. 

In the Turkish empire, there have been indi- 
viduals who, educated in Christianity, have 
apostatized to Islamism,—men of lax or aban- 
doned principles, who hoped by such change to 
improve their worldly circumstances, or, per- 
haps, in a few cases, to gratify their appetite for 
pleasures in which the Mussulman creed per- 
mits its votaries to indulge without let or cen- 
sure. It is barely or scarcely possible that one 
or two individuals in a century have conscien- 
tiously repudiated the Bible, in the belief of 
which they have been bred, and sincerely em- 
braced the Koran. When the Barbary states 
were in their vigor, many Christians, captured 
by their rovers, became Mahomedans, either 
through compulsion, or in the hope of escaping 
the horrors of slavery ; but that infamous sys- 
tem has passed away. 

Recently, some individuals, who had aposta- 
tized from Christianity to Islamism, and become 
again converts (as it is termed) to their origi- 
nal faith, have been executed in Turkey. 
What might have been the motives of these 
men in thus dallying with a question of such 
vital importance to themselves, it is impossible 
to know; if the first change was a sordid or li- 
centious one, the second may he as little sincere. 
But the motives of the converts are no part of 
the question. 

The ambassadors of England and France 
at Constantinople have been authorized and 
instructed by their governments to demand of 
the Sultan that this practice, of putting to death 
converts from Islamism to Christianity, be for- 
mally and forever abandoned throughout the 
Ottoman empire. When this proposition was 
made to the minister of the Porte, he told the 
ambassadors that this was a religious question, 
in which the government could not act; at the 
same time, in order to evince his desire to fulfil 
the wishes of his Christian allies, the Sultan, 
although he could not abrogate a religious law, 
undertook that it should not in future be en- 
forced. 

This was a very considerable step in tolera- 
tion, to be taken by a bigoted government, at 























the instance of those whose motives it must sus- 
pect and whose faith it detests. The law was 
still to remain unrepealed, but inert, like our 
law against witches, up toa very late period. 
And this would gat have sufficed, if it had 
not been intended to establish a direct and un- 
questionable precedent for interfering peremp- 
torily in such matters hereafter. The two am- 
bassadors would listen to no stipulation short of 
a formal abrogation of the law. It was in vain 
they were reminded that this was no question 
involving the toleration of Christianity, which 
is secured by treaty ; the ambassadors demand- 
ed interviews with the Sultan, and threatened 
that, if their proposition was not agreed to, they 
would cease communication with the Porte, 
and withdraw from Constantinople. 

Whether the military and -naval prepara- 
tions, which were ordered contemporaneously 
with this demand, indicated an intention pri- 
marily to resist it, is matter of conjecture : the 
Turkish government is too feeble to engage in 
a war with any Eurepean power, even when 
the contest is for the defence of their faith. It 
has submitted. 

In this event we foresee the ultimate over- 
throw of Mahomedanism as a principle of 
government. Similar occasions for interfe- 
rence will often happen, and they will never 
be neglected. The two creeds will thus be 
brought into a species of conflict, and Maho- 
medanism will sink from a dominant principle 
into the distinction of a sect. 

The result may be beneficial; but we wish 
it could be brought about by different means. 
Neither England nor France has any greater 
right to require the Turkish government to 
forbear executing apostates who relapse, than 
to call upon that of Portugal to abstain from 
an auto da fe. 





THE POLKA. 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


Wues we wrote last month, that there was 
little doubt but the Polka would soon leave 
Paris, and come to town vid Folkeston and 
Boulogne, we scarcely imagined that our pre- 
dictions would be so rapidly fulfilled. The 
Polka has arrived, and its London popularity 
bids fair to equal its Parisian, at least for a 
season. But we are bound to state our im- 
pression that this season will be a very short 
one. 

The “Illustrated London News,” with its 
usual active vigilance, was the first to herald 
the approaching furore, by giving the music 
of the dance, and illustrations of its execution, 
in which a lady with long plaited tails and a 
gentleman in melodramatic costume, were 
throwing their limbs about in unwonted action. 
Then advertisements of tuition in its mysteries 
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crept into the newspapers. Nobody as yet 
knew it, but all assumed the knowledge; and 
what they were ata loss to comprehend they 
invented of their own. Some announced that 
they had started for Paris to see how it was 
performed in society ; others simply stated 
they gave lessons in it twice a-day ; and one 
lady informed an anxious public “ that she had 
had the honor of acquiring it from a Bohemian 
nobleman.” How we should like to have 
seen the interview! and what a subject it 
would have made for the pencil of Mr. Leech, 
who in the portrayal of “foreign gentlemen,” 
seedy and otherwise, stands unrivalled. Bo- 
hemia must indeed be the land of dance, from 
the days of La Esmeralda to the present time, 
when its very nobles give lessons therein. 
Imagine our returning the compliment, and 
dispatching one of our peers—Lord Brougham, 
for instance—to teach the college-hornpipe or 
the double-shuffle at foreign academies ! 

It was left for Easter Monday to reveal the 
music and the dance of the Polka to public 
ears and eyes,—the former at the Haymarket, 
the latter at the Lyceum and Princess’s Thea- 
tres; and four days later the Opera followed 
their example. At the first-named house it 
was simply played by the orchestra, but at the 
others it was executed by the corps de ballet. 
Miss Farebrother, as a mest bewitching rob- 
ber, joined her band of forty very pretty thieves 
in its graceful evolutions at the Lyceum; and 
at the Princess’s so many dark eyes and good 
legs flashed and twinkled in the figure, that 
the lookers-on were well nigh beside them- 
selves. But at both of these theatres young 
ladies in the boxes became alarmed as they 
watched its intricacies, and whispered to each 
other, or thought to themselves, ‘ Goodness 
gracious! shall we be expected to go through 
all those positions in society?” We believe 
we can relieve their anxiety by replying, “ Cer- 
tainly not,” for in both cases the Polka is a 
fine fiction, as now performed. We, who from 
our “Divan” remove the roofs of houses at 
our will, and, Asmodeus-like, lay bare their 
secrets, know that at neither theatre was an 
thing particularly understood about it at all. 
At one house, the tact of the gifted little woman 
who now manages therein, cleverly aided by 
her satellites and auxiliaries, contrivedto throw 
additional attraction into a very clever bur- 
lesque by its apt introduction; and at the oth- 
ers, the evening “Fair Star” shone with in- 
creased brilliancy by the Polka, which emana- 
ted from the united heads, or heels, of Monsieur 
Jullien and Madame Vedy. <A great man and 
a talented is Monsieur Jullien. You will find 
envious musicians, and gloomy frequenters of 
classical concerts, who call him a humbug. 
This we flatly contradict. He has unequalled 
tact in seizing, and ability in arranging, any 
subject of popular interest. And, even admit- 
ting that he is one, a man who can “humbug ” 
London for three or four consecutive years is 
ofno ordinary mind. How many are strug- 
gling to do the same; and, in the same, misera- 
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bly failing. We return to our original posi- 
tion: Monsieur Jullien is a great man anda 
talented: his quadrilles are only surpassed by 
his camellias. 

But as yet there had only been a revelation 
of the Polka to Easter-holiday makers. On 
the ensuing Thursday its name appeared in 
large letters on the affiches of the Italian Ope- 
ra, for the benefit of those living on the entre 
sol of society. We say the “entresol,” be- 
cause those above them knew it already, from 
their intercourse with the best Parisian circles ; 
but the intermediate people wished to learn it, 
—those parvenu gentilities who go to the Op- 
era, not to be amused, but because they ima- 
gine being constantly seen there gives them 
position. The “Polka” was to be danced by 
Perrot and Carlotta; and the announcement, 
no doubt, drew together a good many who had 
seen the others,—people of inferior station, 
who boldly paid their eight-and-sixpence, or 
crept in under favor of a newspaper admis- 
sion. “Now,” they thought, “we shall see 
what the Polka ought to be; for the others 
have been mere divertissemens.” 

Well, the curtain rose, and discovered “an 
interior.” It might be “a palace,” “a hall of 
audience,” “an apartment in the castle,” “a 
splendid saloon,” or whatever sort of scene the 
exigencies of the piece demanded. Then 
entered a grand procession of ladies and gentle- 
men, more or less Bohemian, in costumes that 
had done the stage much service. These 
marched about, paired off, anc promenaded 
together again, until the audience wondered 
what would come afterwards. Next followed 
a “pas de deux,” in which the scantiness of 
drapery excited virtuous indignation ; and then 
Carlotta and Perrot bounded in, amidst the 
cheers of the spectators, and the Polka com- 
menced. 

What it was cannot very well be defined: 
to us it appeared a species of double Cracovi- 
ennerun mad. Carlotta pointed her toes up- 
wards, and clicked her brass heels together, 
and Perrot did the same; then they waltzed in 
unequal time, and leant backwards, and for- 
wards, and sideways, and against one another, 
and turned each other round, until they finally 
spun off amidst universal applause, and the in- 
tense bewilderment of the spectators, now 
creater than ever, as to what the Polka was 
supposed to be. For surely nobody would ever 
attempt all those evolutions in a ball-room! 

The truth is this. The Polka is in itself as 
simple as the waltz; it is, in fact, a species of 
waltz in Cracovienne time, if we may be al- 
lowed to say so. ‘'wo people can dance it as 


well as two dozen, beginning or leaving off 


whenever they please; but, as the first half 
minute shows completely what it is, a different 
arranvement was necessary for the stage, and 
various figures were introduced, at the option, 
and according to the taste of the ballet-master 
or mistress. That it will ever become as pop- 
ular in London as on the Continent we much 
doubt. There is, at the best, too much of the 
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ballet about it. But creating a sensation about 
any thing always benefits somebody; and in 
this instance, whether the dancing-masters, the 
opera-dancers, the theatres, or the music-pub- 
lishers have benefited the most by its introduc- 
tion, the end has been fully answered. 





LOVER’S EVENINGS ! 
From the Literary Gazette. 


ir is but putting the apostrophe at another 
point, and making it Lovers’ Evenings, to in- 
dicate how pleasant such evenings are. Time 
immemorial they have been so; blessed with 
the hopes of Youth, dear to the memories of 
Age. 

But though of a like enjoyable kind, the 
Lover’s Evening of which we have now to 
discourse is of an unlike description. It was 
the first public appearance of the gentleman 
of that name, so well known and so highly 
popular as novelist, composer, artist, dramatist, 
and lyrist, as the expositor of Irish character, 
and an illustrator of Irish music. Lover’s 
Tales are among the raciest of his country’s 
productions in that line; and his songs are 
sung from the court to the cabin,—touching in 
natural! pathos, or rich in national humor. <A 
patriotic ambition has, happily for those who 
can hear them, induced him'to deliver lectures 
on the music of Ireland, and embellish them 
with examples from ancient times, from his 
admirable contemporary Moore, and (chiefly ) 
from his own compositions, either already 
chanted throughout the three kingdoms, or 
novelties which, from their beauty both in lan- 
guage and melody, must speedily partake of 
the same enviable notoriety. On Wednesday, 
the handsome concert-room of the Prince’s 
theatre was crowded, centre, reserved seats, 
and orchestra, with as fashionable a looking 
throng as we have ever seen on a similar oc- 
casion. At eight o’clock the lecture began ; 
and, except the interruptions of numerous 
bursts of applause or Jaughter, the silent at- 
tention paid to the whole till nearly eleven 
o’clock * was the best tribute that could re- 
ward the successful efforts of Mr. Lover. 


* Too late, however, and we are of opinion 
that no treat of the kind should exceed two 
hours, and conduct us into midnight. Encores, 
it is true, interfere with and destroy previous cal- 
culations of time; but in London, with its dis- 
tances, many pecple desire to leave public places 
So as to get home at convenient seasons ; and 
others in the upper ranks of life have often to 
visit private parties. Care should be taken to 
meet these requisites; for it is very annoying to 
quit what is so agreeable to us in the middle of 
our pleasure, and hardly less so to notice per- 
sons obliged to depart in order to avoid too late 
hours. 
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His own voice is of limited power ; but 
what is wanted in physique is abundantly 
made up in genuine expression. The bard is 
the true interpreter of his own ideas; and to 
us an emphasis is worth more than the high- 
est note ever reached by vocal organ. We 
love meaning far better than flourish, a vibra- 
tion of our heart’s strings beyond the purest 
shake ever executed, and a simple feeling of 
emotion above any pitch of tone that would 
astonish the world. When rarely united (as in 
one of the applauding audience who sat not far 
from jus, Mrs. Alfred Shaw), the finished pow- 
ers of music and just expression are indeed 
irresistible. But to return to our theme. After 
some pertinent and interesting introductory 
remarks, Mr. L. sang a new song, ealled 
Whisper Low, of which it is enough to say that 
it deserves a place beside his Angels’ Whisper 
—‘ A baby wassleeping.” He then proceeded 
to speak of the ancient harp and harpers, of 
the remarkable names given to the strings of 
the instrument, and other matters of curious 
lore, interspersed with many amusing anec- 
dotes, and old as well as modern traits of Irish 
character. Every division was followed by a 
song, duet, or trio, aptly brought in, and 
charmingly sung by Miss Cubitt, a Miss Rollo 
Dickson, and the author. Among these, the 
glowing benevolence of the Four-leaved Sham- 
rock, sung by Mr. L.; Caro/an, sung by Miss 
Cubitt; Molly Bawn, sung by Miss Dickson ; 
and, in conclusion, Coo Coo (a new song), 
also sung by this young lady; and Widow 
Machree, by Mr. Lover ;—were lauded to the 
echo. The story of the “ Curse of Kishogue ” 
was told with inimitable drollery. And of new 
songs, destined for equal popularity with their 
predecessors, we may quote the following : 


‘« Whisper Low. 


‘In days of old, when first I told 

A tale so bold, my love, to thee, 

In falt’ring voice I sought thy choice, 
And did rejoice thy blush to see ; 

With downcast eyes I heard thy sighs, 
And hope reveal’d her dawn to me, 

As soft and slow, with passion’s glow, 
I whisper’d low, my love, to thee. 


The cannon loud, in deadly breach, 
May thunder on the shrinking foe ; 

"Tis anger is but loud of speech, 
The voice of love is soft and low. 

The tempest’s shout, the battle’s rout, 
Make havoc wild we weep to see ; 

But summer wind and friends when kind 
All whisper low as I to thee. 


Now, gallants gay, in pride of youth, 
Say, would you win the fair one’s ear? 
Your votive prayer be short and sooth, 
And whisper low, and she will hear. 
The matin-bell may Joudly toll 
The bridal morn when all may hear; 
But at the time of vesper-chime 
Oh whisper low in beauty’s ear.”’ 
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Of a livelier character is 


‘© There's no such Girl as mine. 


‘¢ Qh, there’s no such girl as mine, 

In all the wide world around ; 

With her hair of golden twine, 
And her voice of silver sound. 

Her eyes are as black as the slves, 
And quick is her ear so fine, 

And her breath is as sweet as the rose, 
There's no such girl as mine ! 


Her spirit so sweetly flows, 
Unconscious winner of hearts, 
There's a smile wherever she goes, 
There’s a sigh wherever she parts ; 
A blessing she wins from the poor, 
To court her the rich all incline, 
She’s welcome at every door— 
O there’s no such girl as mine! 


She’s light to the banquet-hall, 
She’s balm to the couch of care ; 
In sorrow, in mirth, in all, 
She takes her own sweet share 
Enchanting the many abroad, 
At home doth she brightest shine ; 
*T were endless her worth to laud— 
There's no such girl as mine !” 


At the end, the room rose and loudly cheer- 
ed this most entertaining and characteristic be- 
ginning of a long course of “Irish Evenings,” 
which, like Wilson’s Scotch, will delight the 
public, no matter to which of the three king- 
doms they belong. 





EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF Soutu 
America.—Our neighbors are honorable com- 
petitors in the field of geographical enterprise 
and scientific exploration. Accounts have 
been received of the Comte de Castelnau’s 
expedition into the interior of South America, 
dated from Sabara, one hundred and fifty 
leagues north of Rio Janeiro, and some of the 
fruits of its labors, a collection of objects of 
natural history, have already reached Paris. 
The Comte Ange de Saint Priest, who lately 
published a collection of drawings of Mexican 
antiquities, (Athen. No. 814,) has submitted to 
the king a project for a scientific exploration of 
the provinces of Yucatan, Chiapas, and Cen- 
tral America; and a commission, composed of 
eminent members of the Institute, has been 
formed to organize the expedition, direct its 
labors, and trace its route. The king has 
created the bishop of Iceland a chevalier of 
the legion of honor, in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by him to the Iceland Ex- 
ploring Scientific Commission; and the Geo- 
graphical Society has awarded its gold r.-- 
dajs, for the most remarkable contributions (uv 
geographical literature, to M. H. de Hell, for 
his journey to the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and to M. d’Arnaud for his travels to the 
sources of the White Nile—Atheneum. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE WINDS. 


BY JOSHUA MINTY. 


Wuart voice is in the winds! 
There is a feeling iu their lightest tone, 
The soft gales sigh the storm-blast’s hollow moan, 
Each to the soul in language of its own 

Speaks and an echo finds. 


How light upon the ear 
Breathes the soft murmur of the evening gale, 
Wringing from memory full many a tale 
Of home, and youth, and love, ah! visions frail, 
As they were passing dear. 


The whirlwind in its might, 
That vanquisher of earth, the hoarse, the loud 
Scourger of ocean, ruler of the eloud, 
What is the whirlwind ?—what but passion's 
crowd 
Of feelings as they smite. 


How o’er the ravaged earth 
Are strewn the fragments of her summer prime, 
Like blighted joys that lie in after time 
Upon the aching heart, whose only crime 

Was to give passion birth. 


The night wind sweeps along, 

With fitful cadence sighing on its way, 

As if the spirits of the bright, the gay, 

The loved, the lost, were in its mournful play, 
A melancholy throng. 


How soft its gentle kiss— 
And ¢an it be that spirits from above, 
Thus on the pinions of the night-wind rove, 
Fanning the fever'd cheeks of those they love, 
And whispering of bliss ? 


But now the morning breeze 
Steals o’er the earth with fragrance on its wings, 
Filling the soul with bright imaginings ; 
The flow’ret opes its bud, the wild bird sings— 
There’s music n the trees. F 


What says the breeze of morn? 
That gentle hope within the human breast, 
May thus breathe sweetly, calming it to rest, 
Thus sing of weer and regions blest, 
To comfort the forlorn. 


Then have not winds a voice ? 
Is there not language in each magic sound ? 


Are they not eloquent as on they bound 
O’er earth and sea? When are they silent found ? 
When cease they to rejoice ? 


Among the snows untrod, 
Along the vale and o’er the grassy hill, 
Through trees, ’mid flow’rets boisterous or still, 
By night, by day, the universe they fill: ; 
Theirs is the voice of God. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
I SIGH IN VAIN, 


I sic in vain 
For freedom, and my spirit long hath pined 
To tread the dark green hills of earth again, 
To drink the mountain-wind. 


More blest than f, 
On silver wing the sea-bird far may roam, 
Seek the glad sunshine of the azure sky, 
Or the bright billow’s foam. 


The forest deer 
Are in the green wood bounding wild and free, 
While, fevered and heart-sick, _thanat ar here 
In lone captivity. 


The bright sunshine 
That warms the earth and lights the lonely sea, 
May gladden every heart and eye save mine, 
But scarce may beam on me. 


I pine alone, 

There is no walle to soothe the captive’s woe— 

No kindly breathing voice, whose gentle tone 
Forbids his tears to flow. 


Night's raven wings 
May fan the mourner to a brief repose ; 
But the sweet pause from sorrow which she brings, 
On me she ne’er bestows. 


For when the stars 
Begem the dark arch of the midnight sky, 
Sadly 1 watch them through my grating bars, 
As they sail silent by. 


Or if I lay 
Me down on my straw bed, and seek to sheep, 
In tortured visions scenes now far away 





Will by my spirit sweep. 
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My throbbing head! 
Oh, that my burning fantasies were 0’er, 
And thou wert laid cold in thy last low bed, 
To dream of earth no more. 


Man was not made 
To waste in lone captivity away ; 
Far better 'twere in quiet to be laid, 
Mouldering in dull decay. 


Welcome then, Death ! 
Teo long thy seraph wing hath stayed from me. 
Come, break this chain, and steal this fluttering 
breath, 
And set my spirit free. 





From the Metropolitan. 


THE ARAB MOTHER, 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘<n the march of a caravan, it is customary to bury the 
dead by the way-side, and T have known a poor mother carry 
the corpse of her infant for hours, loth to tell the secret 
which must entail a perpetual separation.”” — Mr. F. Ains- 
worth’s Tales of the East. 


Stow ty and sadly o’er the desert wild 

A wearied throng their languid way are keeping ; 
The mother to her bosom clasps her child, 

How tranquilly the gentle babe is sleeping! 


All marvel when its eyelids shall unclose, 

Listing to hear its murmured accents breaking ; 

They see not in that infant’s calm repose 

The deep and dreamless sleep that knows not 
waking. 


But she, the mother, knows that death is there, 
And struggles not against the sad conviction : 
How can she silently her trial bear? 

How can she still the outbreak of affliction ? 


How can she light and careless speech command, 
And veil her agony from each beholder, 
Locking within her own the little hand 

That every moment in her grasp grows colder? 


Oh! she can deck with mimic smiles her face, 
Fearing lest force the child from her should sever ; 
The wayside grave—the desert resting-place— 
These, these would tear her from her babe for ever. 


And therefore doth she nerve her struggling 
powers, 

Calling up pleasant images to cheer her 

Of the fair shady tomb o’erspread with flowers, 

Where she may still preserve her darling near her. 


Deep is the fountain of a mother’s love, 

Ever within her tender bosom springing, 

Yet must our chastened reason disapprove 

The love to outward signs thus wildly clinging. 
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Dear though it be to seek a loved one’s tomb, 
There pouring forth affection’s fond revealings, 
This robs not death of its repelling gloom, 

This hath not power to heal the wounded feelings. 


But thou, O Christian Mother, need’st not fear 
The trial, though the child of thy devotion 
Should find a grave,—dark, fathomless, and drear, 
Beneath the whelming billows of the ocean. 


Or lay unknown, unwept, in foreign ground, 

Amid conflicting scenes of war and danger, 

Where wild weeds cluster o’er the sun-burnt 
mound, 

Trampled beneath the footstep of the stranger. 


Yet Faith shall in thy sorrow show to thee 

A day when ocean and when earth shall tremble, 
And from the plain, the cave, the field, the sea, 
The Lord shall bid the slumbering dead assemble. 


There shall He re-unite his severed ties, 
There shall his people gaze upon each other, 
And mid the rest thy dear one shall arise, 
Greeting with smiles his fondly loving mother. 


And proving that the lone and distant grave 
Is but a brief and passing habitation ; 

That Death the body can alone enslave, 
And souls endure no lasting separation ! 





From the Metropolitan. 


SPRING, AND THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tue Spring! the Spring! O the joyous Spring! 

It is coming again! I can feel its wing 

On the green hill top, in the sylvan vale, 

And it flushes the cheek that is wan and pale ; 

And the mother dreams, as she looks on her boy, 

That flush is the herald of future joy ; : 

And fancies she sees in his bright young eye 

The promise so dear, that he will not die. 

But the beautiful bloom that lights his cheek, 

Is the fading fire of a flame so weak, 

That the breath of Spring does but fan to con- 
sume, 

And soon his cold ashes will rest in the tomb. 


The Spring! the Spring! O the joyous Spring ! 

It brings life and death on its roseate wing ; 

And the pale consumptive must bow his head 

To the green sod, that covers the lonely dead. 

When the violet basks in the genial ray, 

And the wild-bird sings on the leafy spray, 

His bloom will be gone, and his voice will be 
hush’d, 

And the heart of the mother lie lone and crush’d: 

But a richer Spring will revive the bloom 

Of that pale shrunk boy, in his timeless tomb, 

And his soul will take flight on a brighter wing, 





Than heralds the path of the golden Spring. 
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The Spring! the Spring! O the joyous Spring, 

Shall a thousand holy mem’ries bring, 

Of the beautiful flow’rs that have pass’d away, 

To bloom in the light of eternal day. 

Oh! why should we mourn, when the young 
heart breaks, 

Ere the guard ofits virtues its post forsakes, 

To let the wild passions of earth come in, 

That stain the pure blossoms of youth with sin? 

Then weep not, fond mother, his young life’s close, 

Though he fall in his bloom, like the first Spring 
rose ; 

Say, what can’st thou offer so fitly to heaven, 

As the flow’r in the beauty with which it was 
given? 





From the Spectator. 
STANZAS. 
BY BABOO GOVIN CHUNDER DUTT, 


A native of Bengal. 


Where is the gay melodious voice, 
O where the mirthful tone, 
That bade my kindred sou] rejoice 
In hours forever gone ? 
For ever gone !—aye—with that name 
A thousand memories throng,— 
The gentle look, the soothing word, 
The silvery laugh and song! 


The lofty hall, and trelissed bower, 
Where waved the stately plume, 

And brightly glanced the midnight gem, 
And flowers breathed rich perfume,— 

They flash o’er memory’s darkened eye, 
Like lightnings through a storm, 

And with them starts to claim a sigh 
Each well-known friendly form. 


No soft lamp pours its silvery ray 
Through yon proud chamber’s gloom, 

All silent is the mouldering way 
Where censers breathed perfume ; 

But still resounds the lark’s sweet notes 
Amid these scenes so fair, 

And still on morning’s wings she floats 
To woo the fragant air! 


Though cold be Beauty’s crimson cheek, 
And dim her Jaughing bruw, 

And her blue eye no more bespeak 
A mind as pure as snow,— 

Yet still the rose blooms wild around, 
The Queen of Eastern flowers, 

And still the clashing waves resound 
Beside the forest bowers ! 


But hush’d is music’s mirthful voice, 
And silent is each tone, 

That bade my kindred soul rejoice 
In hours for ever gone ! 

And nature’s sights are nothing now— 
A leaf, or breath of air— 

Unless, departed friends! with you 
Their glory I can share. 


» 
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From the Metropolitan. 


COME TO THE WOODLANDS. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


O come to the woodlands! the young moon is 
wreathing 
Her bright silver tresses with garlands of dew ; 
O come where the music of nature is breathing ! 
And the eglantine spreadsits wild roses for you : 
Where glow-worms are peeping, 
The wild fawns are sleeping, 
The nightingale thrilling his sweet roundelay ; 
The hymn of the night breeze 
Is heard in the pine trees, 
O Geraldine ! come to the woodlands away ! 


The twilight is fading, the night is advancing, 
Thespring’s sweetest odors are loading the gale ; 
O come where the fairies by moonlight are danc- 
ing! 
To song and to minstrelsy, down in the vale : 
O’er violets, dripping 
With dew, they are tripping, 
Around the old oak, in their revels so gay ;— 
Thy sweet eye is brighter,— 
Thy footstep is lighter,— 
O Geraldine ! come to the woodlands away ’ 





From the Athenrum. 
MORN AT SEA. 


’T1s glorious on the waters, (when young morn 
Shows in the golden east his resy face, 
Laughing to see night’s swift retreat,) to trace 

Our path midst spray and foam, like blossoms torn 

From the green hedgerow, when May clothes the 

thorn 
In robes of purest white. With rapid race 
The light sail coyly flies the wind’s embrace, 

Eager to be pursued the while. As corn 

Bends to the Autumn breeze, so bends the mast ; 
While like a sportive dolphin seems my boat ; 
And I, Arion on his back, may float, 

And glimpse the mermaids as we hurry past, 

Peering into the depths; where broxen rocks 

Protect sea flow’rs to deck their braided locks. 





From the Metropolitan. 


SONNET. 
BY G. B. COWELL. 


’T1s glorious, some bright evening, to behold, 

As sinks the chariot of the lord of day, 

The clouds, in garments robed of purest gold, 

Throng on all sides and close around his way. 

Thus were the Muses wont, methinks, of yore, 

To flit before the blind old Homer’s mind, 

And breathe the magic of that heavenly lore 

Which still enthralls the heart of all mankind. 

Thus did they float before his mind’s keen eye, 

In such rich colors, such bright radiance drest, 

As lightly gliding from their thrones on high, 

Those heavenly thoughts they planted in his 
breast, 

Thoughts, which ne‘er fade, though centuries 
roll by, 

Whose blossom blooms with immortality ! 
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Marit ARRANGEMENTS FOR INDIA AND Cuina. 
—Steam intercourse with India is likely to be ar- 
ranged in a manner to meet the wishes of all par- 
ties interested in the subject; and a i 3 and 
most efficient communication will ere long be 
carried out, by means of powerful vessels to be 
employed by the Government of India, and proba- 
bly by the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Without pledging ourselves to details, we believe 
the following to be a correct outline of the ar- 
rangement at present contemplated. There is to 
be a bi-monthly instead of a monthly intercourse. 
The mails which leave London and Calcutta si- 
multaneously on the Ist day of every month, are 
to be conveyed by the East India Company ; those 
leaving on the 15th, by the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company, if they obtain the contract; and 
the distance between London and Calcutta, and 
vice versd, is to be performed in forty days. The 
effect of this arrangement will be as follows :— 
The mail leaving London on, say the Ist Janua- 
ry, will be conveyed vid Marseilles and Suez to 
Bombay, whence letters will be transmitted, as 
now, to the various parts of the continent of India, 
and to Ceylon; those for Calcutta reaching that 
city on the 10th February, so that answers may 
be despatched by the homeward mail of the 15th, 
to be brought oY the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s vessels, calling at Madras and Ceylon 
to take up the Bombay and China letters, which 
will arrive in London on the 25th March, in time 
to permit of replies by the outgoing mail of the 
ist April, vid Bombay. Inthe same manner, the 
mail leaving London and Southampton on the L5th 
January, will be conveyed by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s véssels vid Suez to Ceylon, 
where they are to drop the mails for China and 
for Bombay, and then proceed onwards, callin 
at Madras, to Calcutta, arriving there on the 25th 
February ; thus allowing time to answer by the 
homeward mail leaving on the Ist March, and 
reaching London by way of Bombay on the 10th 
April, to which replies may be transmitted by the 
outward mail of the 15th April, which will con- 
vey despatches to Bombay, China, Madras, and 
Calcutta, by way of Ceylon. The intercourse 
with China will be monthly, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company having undertaken the con- 
veyance of a mail, which will be forwarded from 
Ceylon immediately on receipt of the outward 
mail of the 15th of every month. In order to carry 
these arrangements into effect, the East India 
Company are to provide three new vessels of 
competent power. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, to fulfil their part of the undertaking, 
have ordered an iron steamer of large power; 
they have also purchased the Precursor, condi- 
tionally, for £50,000, and offered $23,000 for the 


India.— Asiatic Journal. 


Dr. Wotrr.—Capt. Grover has received a let- 
ter from Dr. Wolff, dated Meshed, March 24, 
The doctor fell in with Saleh Mohammed, called 
the Akhoondyadeh, whose circumstantial state- 
ment of what he said people told him of the exe- 
cution of Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly, was 
published in all the papers. he doctor thus 


writes :—‘t Saleh Mohammed told me that the two 
persons who were put to death, and of whom he 
gave a circumstantial account to Col. Sheill, may 
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have been two other persons, and that the execu- 
tioner may have belied him. Besides this, I must 
cenfess that two things are suspicious to me in 
the extreme: he first told me that the exeeutioner 
who told him the story had been the executioner 
of Stoddart; on another day I asked him which 
of the two executioners had put Stoddart to death, 
and he replied he did not know!’’ The doctor 
also says :—‘* A caravan arrived heré some days 
ago from Bokhara; and ask whom you will, the 
invariable answer is,—* They may be alive, for 
nobody has seen them executed, and the ‘Gosh 
Beke>, or prime minister, who for five years was 
supposed to have been put to death, has suddenly 
come forth alive and well from prison.’ The 
chief of the caravan of Bokhara, Mullah Kareem, 
who leaves that city every two mouths, and has 
a wife there, told me two days ago, that if any 
one asserts that he has seen the execution of the 
two eelchies, (ambassadors,) he is a liar!’’— 
Asiatic Journal. 


Dock Yarps or France.—The number of 
laborers employed in the several dock yards on 
the west coast of France at present, is 10,170, of 
whom 3465 at Brest, 1102 at Rochefort, 1212 at 
L’Orient, and 1127 at Cherbourg; besides 1000 
artificers, &c., of the artillery, and 2053 other la- 
borers on the marine works connected with the 
last-mentioned of these ports. The cost of the 
matériel of the French navy is estimated at about 
twelve millions sterling, or 298,463,000 francs, 
and out of this sum the ships themselves, without 
any of their equipments, are estimated to have 
occasioned an outlay of nearly £2,500,000. From 
the year 1826 to 1830, inclusive, the yearly con- 
sumption of hemp for cordage amounted to 2450 
tons; it does not exceed at this time 1470. A 
ship of the line, with her entire equipments, is 
estimated to cost the state asum of £116,000; 
for instance, the Hercules, which conveyed the 
Prince de Joinville to the Brazils, did not put to 
sea for less than £117,580, in which sum, how- 
ever, some extraordinary disbursements.are in- 
cluded.—JU. Serv. Mag. 


Society For THE ExcovuraGEMENT oF Mepr- 
cinE.—This is a small but yery select society, 
composed of physicians, surgeons, and general 
practitioners. Its object is the mutual comparison, 
so to speak it, of notes, for general edification. 
It meets once a week, at the house of each mem- 
ber in rotation. At the last meeting— 

The chair was taken by Dr. Mookie, at the head 
of his own tea-table. The worthy chairman, 
with a cup of Hyson in his hand, begged to pro- 
pose as a toast, “‘ Success to Practice.” Drunk 
unanimously. 

The secretary (Mr. Jones) then stated that Mr. 
Baggs had a communication to make to the So- 
ciety. 

r. Baggs would, with permission of the Se- 
ciety, relate an interesting case. The pea was 
an elderly lady, etatis 65; her complaint was a 
sinking at the stomach, accompanied by a singing 
in the ears; together with a nervous affection, 
described by herself as ‘alloverishness.’”’ He 
(Mr. Baggs) had called the disorder Debilitas, and 
Tinnitus Aurium. Ordered—Pil. Mice Panis, box 
one,—three pills to be taken every night: and a 
sixteen ounce mixture, composed of Tinct. Carda- 
mom : Comp. drachms ten: Syrup: Simp. : ounces 
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two: and the rest, Aqua: three table spoonfuls 
three times a day. The patient had been two 
months under treatment — expresses herself to 
have been done a world of good—but should like 
to go on with the medicine. He (Mr. Baggs) 
considered that he had been very lucky in his 
patient, and only hoped he might have many such. 

A member here suggested the propriety of 
drinking her health. (Vo, no; and laughter.) 

Another member thought that Mr. Baggs had 
made a good thing of it. 

Mr. Baggs rather flattered himself that he had. 
He had charged “Iter,’’ each visit, 5s., besides 
medicine, and he had seen the case daily. 

The same member wished, if it was a fair ques- 
tion, to know what might have been the prime 
cost of the drugs? 

Mr. Baggs said that the tincture in each bottle, 
he should think, was about threepence-halfpenny, 
and the syrup perhaps three farthings. The “ 
was an insignificant fraction of the rate on that 
fluid; as was the Panis of the baker’s bill. 

One member considered that a few powders, 
now and then, might have been sentin. Another 
would have applied an Emplastrum Picis to the 
Epigastrium. It would have been 3s. 

Mr. Baggs thought that a little moderation was 
sometimes as well. 

The Society, generally agreed with him. 

Dr. Dunham Brown then recounted an instruc- 
tive case of gout, occurring in an alderman. He 
had been in attendance on him for a twelve-month, 
and had taken, on an average, three fees a week. 

The Chairman next read a valuable paper * On 
Professional Appearance,”’ in which he strongly 
recommended black gaiters. 

A discussion ensued respecting the advantages 
of spectacles in procuring the confidence of pa- 
tients. At its conclusion— 

The Chairman inquired who was for a game at 
whist? Several members answering for them- 
selves in the affirmative, cards were introduced. 
‘The Society separated at a respectable hour.— 
Punch. 


A Gunpse or Farry Lanp.—The Emperor of 
Russia is the only existing representative of the 
Emperor of the Fairy Tale or Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment. For fair speeches and rich gifts 
on every side, there has been nothing heard of 
like him since the little girl out of whose mouth 
came lilies and roses whenever she opened it, and 
out of whose hair was combed pearls and dia- 
monds. He scattered his drafts for 1,0001. or 5001. 
about him with as much nonchalance as a stage 
Creesus could distribute bits of white paper. Lords 
of the Household have received his Majesty’s 
portrait setin diamonds ; Equerries, his “ cipher,” 
similarly adorned; maitres d’hétel have diamond 
rings ; and even menial domestics have gold boxes, 
rings, and watches. In reading of this shower of 
good luck, one is carried back in imagination to 
the days of Danaé ; Sinbad’s Valley of Diamonds 
rises to the view—a fat cook setting a delicate 
roast before the Autocrat, which is withdrawn 
with a jewel sticking to it. But the provoking 

art of the story is the imperturbable phlegm with 
which John Bull endures this vision of Fairy- 
land opening for a moment in the midst of his 
commonplace world. The Chelsea Bazaar, Mr. 
Ward’s motion about the Irish Church, the Sugar- 
duties, a hundred other topics of the day, each in 
turn driving out the other, have already oblite- 
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rated the sensation caused by the lavish generosity 
of the Monarch who appears to “hold the gor- 
geous East in fee.” We are too busy a people to 
mind portents long: it is very doubtful whether, 
were some of those green knolls once said to be 
the haunts of “the good people,” to open at our 
feet and reveal the elves gambolling in caverns 
rich as that in which Aladdin found his lamp, the 
marvel would excite more than an exclamation of 
momentary surprise. The Imperial ‘visit has 
come and gone like the lightning, “ which doth 
cease to be ere one can say it lightens.’’ If the 
Emperor—instead of, as is probable, merely grati- 
fying a momentary whim—calculated upon excit- 
ing a sensation in England by his meteor-like 
transit, he has reckoned without his host.—Spec. 


Porice INTERFERENCE IN GERMANY.—An En- 
glishman is just arrived in a German town, with 
half-a-dozen youths under his care, for the finish- 
ing of their education. Some of these youths 
are nearly grown to manhood. They have their 
guns and pistols, and practise at a mark, or at 
birds, in their tutor’s garden. A flock of spar- 
rows settles on a tree; they fire atthem. A man 
in a neighboring garden raises his head and gazes 
sternly and significantly at them. Presently ar- 
rives a policeman, with along printed paper of 
regulations against the shooting of birds, with all 
the pains and penalties. The youths lay aside 
the fowling-piece, and amuse themselves with 
shooting at the sparrows with pellets of putty, 
sent from a sarbacan or blow-gun, blown by the 
mouth. Presently appears again the grave servant 
of justice, with another long printed paper, show- 
ing how strictly it is forbidden to kill singing 
birds, with a list of those which are decided by 
the wisdom of the government to be singing birds, 
and the various fines for such offences, mounting 
up in severity from a tomtit to a nightingale, the 
penalty for whose death is five florins, or 8s. 4d. 
Guns and blow-guns being thus spiked by the po- 
lice, the unfortunate youths betook themselves 
into the open wood behind the house, where they 
supposed they could molest no one, and amused 
themselves with firing at a mark with a pistol. 
At the very first crack, however, out steps a wood 
policeman, in his long drab coat with green collar, 
seizes the pistol, pockets it, and walks off. As- 
tounded at this proceeding, the youths for some 
time desisted from all sorts of shooting; but, 
tempted one day by a handsome brass cannon ift 
a shop-window in the city, ¢what do these shop 
keepers sell little brass cannons for ?) they imme- 
diately conclude that with cannons you may shoot. 
People do not shoot singing-birds, at all events, 
with cannon. They therefore bought the cannon ; 
and to avoid all possible offence, they carried it into 
the mountains, and far up there, in arocky hollow, 
they commenced firing their cannon at a mark on 
the wall of a precipice. Bang goes the little can- 
non, back it flies with the shock,—out starts a po- 
liceman, and puts it in his pocket! 

The patience of the youths was now exhausted. 
They demanded, “ What! cannot we even fire a 
child’s cannon?”’ The reply was, “ Nein, das ist 
am strengsten verboten.”” ‘No, that is most 
strictly forbidden.’’ The youths, with English 
spirit, protested against the seizure of their can- 
non. ‘Good! good!’ was the answer, and the 
next day they were summoned to the Amt-house, 
and, on the clearest showing of the printed regu- 
lations, fined ten shillings.— German Experiences. 
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O’Connet_.—After the close of the proceedings 
in the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, on 
Thursday last week, Mr. O’Connell and the other 
traversers remained for about an hour in the 
Judges’ chambers, awaiting certain formalities in 
order to their commitment. At a quarter after 
five o'clock, they were driven off in three carri- 
ages, accompanied by the High Sheriff, and es- 
corted by a strong body of mounted Police, to 
Richmond Bridewell, in the South Circular Road. 
As they passed forth, there was a general cry of 
‘« Silence !’’ among the crowd; which was in a 
state of great “‘ excitement,”’ and several persons 
shed tears. Numbers followed the carriages ; and 
a large crowd was collected at the entrance of the 
prison. Inside the prison-gate stood a numerous 
party of gentlemen, in two files, personal friends 
of Mr. O’Connell : they uncovered as he entered ; 
and he shook hands with them. O’Connell and 
his companions were conducted to the Governor’s 
house. Mr. Purdon, the Governor, being absent, 
Mr. Cooper, the Deputy-Governor, received the 
prisoners from High Sheriff Ball; and Mr. 
O'Connell was conveyed to rooms which he had 
engaged before the passing of the sentence. 
They are spacious and airy. Mrs. Fitzsimon and 
Mrs. French, O’Connell’s daughters, were in 
waiting to receive him in his new lodging; and 
after a short interval, he walked with them in the 
large gardens belonging to the prison, to which 
his party have access. The Liberator seems to 
pass his time as pleasantly as a prison allows: he 
has an almost daily levee, admitting visitors for 
a few hours each day except Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays. ‘The Dublin papers publish a letter by 
his chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Miley, dated “ the sec- 
ond day of the Captivity,’’ describing O’Connell 
at mass. : 

‘* Never have I beheld the Liberator in a sub- 
limer attitude than this morning, as he knelt, I 
may say in fetters, before the altar he himself had 
freed. It wasa spectacle of much grander import 
than even of a ‘just man contending with adver- 
sity’; and if those who have been laboring so 
Jong, per fas aut nefas, to afflict his spirit, to em- 
bitter and disgrace his declining years, could 
have beheld the serenity of his countenance in 
receiving the divine communion, I would not say 
they would have been sorely disappointed, but, 
for the honor of human nature, I shall persuade 
myself that it would have repented them of their 
intent in seeking to fix the brand of a felonious 
conspirator on such a man. No; O'Connell is 
not sick—he is not sad; let no one believe it. I 
was beside him in the court ; I accompanied him 
to the prison ; itis scarce an hour since this hand 
that writes was grasped in his: and I aver, upon 
this knowledge, that he is in rude health, un- 
shaken in his purpose, and undismayed as when 
he denounced the Union on Tara or Tctlachesns, 
serene in the spirit of his mind, and full of buoy- 
ant vigor. He is proud of his present position, 
and looks back upon the past with triumph ; and 
never were his hopes of the future brighter than 
at this moment, or more akin to certainty.” 

The Repeal papers present a “ tremendous ex- 
citement”’ as obtaining in the provinces ; but the 
examples cited are not very striking. In one 
place the people shut up their shops in token of 
mourning; in others they got up early to hear 
the news; andon Sunday prayers were said for 
O'Connell’s health and strength to bear up under 
the “unjust sentence.’ The most “alarming 
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excitement’’ occurred at Galaway. A foolish 
sexton, to curry favor with a gentleman who 
had arrived over night at his residence in the 
neighborhood, rang the bells of St. Nicholas’s 
church ; on which a mob collected, and would 
have lynched the sexton, but that some priests 
and gentlemen interposed and promised that he 
should be punished. He was summarily dis- 
missed .— Spectator. 


Byron’s Statue By THorwaLpsen.—A case 
of an extraordinary nature is about to be brought 
before the London tribunals. Thorwaldsen, as is 
well known, had executed a colossal statue of 
Lord Byron, which he presented to the Chapter 
of Westminster, on condition of its being ‘3 
in that cathedral beside the monuments of other 
poets. The Chapter first accepted the offer, but 
it is equally well known that some scruples were 
raised afterwards against placing the author of 
Don Juan in this national mauscleum; and the 
case containing the precious marble was never 
claimed by the Chapter. The testamentary exe- 
cutors of Thorwaldsen being informed of this state 
of things, made some inquiries, and the master- 
piece of Thorwaldsen was found lying on the 
floor of a cellar in a state of extreme deterioration, 
amongst the fragments of the case, which the 
humidity of the place had reduced to a state of 
perfect rottenness. Consequently, a person duly 
authorized by the executor addressed a formal re - 
clamation to the authorities, but when the Cus- 
tom-house officers went with him to the cellar, 
it was found that the statue had disappeared, and 
nothing but fragments of the case remained behind 
The executors then addressed to the Custom- 
house a demand for indemnity. This, however, 
was refused, under the plea that it cannot be an- 
swerable for goods refused by the parties to 
whom they are addressed. The executors have 
resolved on bringing an action for damages against 
the Custom-house of London. Thesum claimed 
is 30,0001. (750,000f.) at which the statue was 
valued by the artists of Rome on its being ship- 
ped to London.— Morning Chronicle. 


PoruLaTion oF GermMAN States.—The Table 
of Population, on which the appropriation of the 
duties received on account of the German Cus- 
toms-Union is founded, affords us the following 
data respecting the number of inhabitants in each 
State of the Union in the year 1843 ; viz. Prussia, 
14,934,340; Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 175,- 
223; Bavaria, 4,370,977; Kingdom of Saxony, 
1,706,267; Wurtemberg, 1,646,871; the two 
Principalities of Hohenzollern, 59,387; Baden, 
1,290,146 ; Electoral Hesse (or Hesse Cassel), 
692,835 ; Grand Duchy of Hesse, 811,503 ; Land- 
graviate of Hesse, 18,444; Brunswick, 265,835 ; 
Nassau, 398,095; and Frankfort on the Main, 
66,338. The total population of States forming 
the Union, inclusive of certain isolated districts, 
Thuringia, &c., amounted last year to 27,623,815. 
—U. Serv. Mag. 


Tue Frencu in Atorers.—In a speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies, Marshal Soult admitted the 
holy war declared by Morocco against the French in 
Algiers, The papers also announce an untoward 
event in the province of Constantina. The gar- 
rison of Biscara, composed of natives in French 
pay, had revolted, murdered two French officers, 
and betrayed the post to the enemy.—Spect. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


Antiquities or AtHens.—Among the many 
inscriptions of the Acropolis which have been 
published in the Ephmeris of the Archeological 
Society, are three or four of peculiar historic in- 
terest—the inscription en the base of the votive 
statue to Minerva of health, mentioned in the Life 
of Pericles, by Plutarch and by Pliny, the cata- 
logue of the contributions of different towns to 
the treasury in the Parthenon, and the description, 
price and distribution of the work done in erect- 
ing the Long Walls. 

The following statues and relievos are of suffi- 
cient value to merit casts, were the means afforded 
from the museums of Europe :—10 pieces of the 
frieze of the Parthenon, of the 14 still in the 
Acropolis ; 1 metope—the Winged Victory taking 
off her sandal, and another called the Bull of 
Marathon, relievos from the exterior of the Vic- 
tory Apteros, with part of a third, a beautiful little 
statue of a fawn, about 2 feet high; Ceres, or 
Diana, ascending a car, in a style resembling that 
of the Zanthian Marbles ; about eight of the small 
sepulchral and other relievi preserved in the 
Pinacotheca; several beautiful Besnods of small 
statues, three of those preserved in the Stoa of 
Adrian; a torso of a Cupid; a bold sepulchral 
relief of an old man and a youth, 5 feet high ; a 
finely draped statue, of the best era, 6 feet high, 
found at Andros, head wanting, having been re- 
placed by a Roman bust, as the cutting at the neck 
shows ; small relief, with inscription Athena, &c. ; 
the colossal statue of Erechthonius, still in situ, 
below the temple of Theseus, 8 feet high, head 
wanting ; colossal statue of Minerva Victrix, re- 
markable for its exquisite drapery, head wanting, 
near the Theseium. In the Theseium—the ver 
curious relievo, 6 feet high, of a Warrior wit 
spear, with great remains of colors—a work of 
Aristeion, of the ancient school of Sycion ; a beau- 
tiful figure, of the very best era, perfect all but the 
legs below the knee and the arms, 5 feet high, 
called the Apollo, from having a serpent on the 
base; a statue supposed to be Apollo Lycius, 6 
feet; a beautiful little Silenus, with the infant 





Bacchus on his shoulder, 3 feet; a Pan, 3 feet 
high ; a beautiful little Terminus, 1 1-2 foot high, 
with three heads of the Diana Triformis, and one 
of Hermes; a sepulchral relief, 5 feet by 4, of a 
youth, dog and boy ; another, of the same size, of 
female, nurse, child, and friend—both these pieces, 
in very prominent alto relievo, are admirable 
specimens of the common sepulchral style subse- 
quent to the best period of Athenian sculpture. 
Several other relievos, of small size and miner 
importance. No excavations have been made 
lately out of the Acropolis, neither is there any 
probability of any being made, for the Greek 
Government have no funds for the purpose, and 
the law prevents.any individual from removing 
any antiquities from Greece. It is much to be 
lamented, that great part of the town is built over 
ancient remains, and little hope can any longer 
be entertained of any discoveries in Athens, ex- 
cept in the Acropolis. Indeed, many reasons 
combine to point out other places as affording 
better hopes of success in archeological research. 
—Athenaum. 


Mr. Drayrton’s Invention For Sitverine 
Mirrors.—By this gentleman’s process, the mir- 
ror is, for the frst time, literally speaking, silvered, 
inasmuch as silver is precipitated on it from its 
nitrate (lunar caustic) in the form of a brilliant 
lamina. The process is this: on a plate of glass, 
surrounded with an edge of putty, is poured a so- 
lution of nitrate of silver in water and spirit, 
mixed with ammonia and the oils of cassia and of 
cloves. These oils precipitate the metal in some- 
what the same manner as vegetable fibre does in 
the case of marking ink—the quantity of oil in- 
fluencing the rapidity of the precipitation. Mr. 
Faraday here referred to Dr. Wollaston’s method 
of precipitating the phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia on the surface of a vessel containing its 
solution, in order to make intelligible how the 
deposit of silver was determined on the surface of 
clean glass, not (as in Dr. W.’s experiment) by 
mechanical causes, but by a sort of electric affinity. 
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This part of Mr. Faraday’s discourse was illus- 
trated by three highly striking adaptations of Mr. 
Drayton's process. He first silvered a glass plate, 
the surface of which was cut in a ray-like pattern. 
2d. A bottle was filled with Mr. Drayton’s trans- 
parent solution, which afterwards exhibited a 
cylindrical reflecting surface. And, 3d. A large 
cell, made of two glass plates, was placed erect 
on the table, and filled with the same clear solu- 
tion. This, though perfectly translucent in the 
first instance, gradually became opaque and re- 
flecting ; so that, before Mr. Faraday concluded, 
those of his auditors who were placed within view 
of it, saw their own faces, or that of their near 
neighbors, gradually substituted for the faces of 
those who were seated opposite to them.—Ath. 


Preumatic AppARATUS FOR VALUING THE RE- 
SPIRATORY Powers, ILLusTRATED BY D1aGRAMs 
anp Taxsies.—lIt consists of two instruments, the 
one called the “ Breathing machine”’ for measur- 
ing ** Volume,’’ and the other called the “ Inspira- 
tor,’’ for measuring “*Power’’—by which the three 
principal observations for arriving at correct re- 
sults are taken, viz., the number of cubic inches 
of air thrown out of the chest—and the power by 
which that air can be drawn in and given out. 
The “ Breathing machine”’ consists of two vertical 
cylinders, one within the other,—the outer one 
contains water, while the inner one, being in- 
verted, is intended to receive the breath, and 
hence is called the receiver ; this receiver is raised 
in proportion to the quantity of air given out of 
the lungs of the person under examination. The 
receiver is counterbalanced by two leaden weights 
working in two vertical hollow brass perpendicu- 
lar tubes. To each of the weights is attached a 
cord, which, working over a pulley at top, passes 
down another brass tube or column and connected 
with the cross-head of the receiver, which cross- 
head with the receiver works up and down by 
means of slots formed in the inside column. In 
order to determine how much air is given out, a 
scale is connected with the receiver, which 
ascends and descends with it; on this scale the 
figures represent cubic inches—calculated accord- 
ing to the contents of the receiver, which con- 
tains 388 cubic inches of air. The level of the 
water is the datum or standard line from which 
the number of cubic inches is to be determined. 
A bent glass tube is connected with the water in 
the reservoir, so that the level of the water in the 
reservoir is readily ascertained by an inspection 
of the tube: the divisions on the scale on the 
same level as the surface of the water, indicate 
the number of cubic inches contained in the re- 
ceiver, at any elevation. The breath enters the 
receiver by a tube passing up through the reser- 
voir of water, and when the experiment is con- 
cluded and the receiver is to be drawn down again, 
the air is discharged by a valve cock at bottom. 
Three taps are fixed in front of this machine, the 
one for drawing off the water when vg st He 
the second for discharging the breath through; 
and the middle one, called the drain tap, for drain- 
ing off water that sometimes by accident is forced 
into the vertical tubes. The “ Inspirator’’ is con- 
structed on the principle of elevating by the 
power of the muscles of inspiration and expira- 
tion, a column of mercury, and according to the 
elevation of the mercury to determine the relative 
power exerted by these muscles. It consists of a 
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dial plate, graduated with inches and tenths, and 
is divided equally by a perpendicular line. The 
left side is graduated for measuring inspiration, 
the right half for expiration: certain words are 
engraved in each division expressive of different 
degrees of strength, thus— 


Graduation of Power. 


Inspiration. Expiration. 
1-5inches, Weak, : 2:00 inches. 
2: “ Ordinary, ‘ - ao « 
75“ Geng, . : 350 «+ 
35 “ Very Strong, . _— * 
45 % Remarkable, . 580 0“ 
55 “ Very Remarkable, 7:00 “ 

6: “© Extraordinary, . 850 
i ‘© Very Extraordinary, 10-00“ 


These expressions of power are obtained from 
results of nearly 1,200 observations. The mer- 
cury is contained in a bent tube, one end of which 
is surmounted by a flexible tube, which is ter- 
minated by an Indian rubber nose-piece, through 
which the person under trial draws in or blows 
out to the extent of his power. Several persons, 
including fire-brigade men, wrestlers, gentlemen, 
and particularly Robinson, the well-made dwarf, 
thirty-six years of age, standing 3 feet 9 inches 
high, were subjected to the trial of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s apparatus—and it was observed how accu- 
rately these cases agreed with Mr. Hutchinson's 
table of heights, by which it appears that the ca- 
pacity of a man’s Sn increases in arithmetical 

rogression of 8 cubie inches for every inch of 
bia actual height.—.4th. 


Lanp Draintnc.—Land is rendered cold and 
late by the great capacity of water for heat, as 
compared with clay or sand; the same quantity 
of heat which is sufficient to raise the tempera- 
ture of earth or mould four degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and of common air five degrees, being only 
sufficient to raise that of water one degree; the 
residue being absorbed by the water and render- 
ed latent. Consequently, when the land is satu- 
rated by water, the sun’s rays, instead of being 
expended in heating the soil, are absorbed and 
rendered latent by the water which it contains, 
and the soil derives but one-fourth of the warmth 
which it would do were it filled with common 
air instead of water. Other injurious effects are, 
that it sours the Jand, and gives rise to the forma- 
tion of substances hurtful to vegetation. These 
are caused by the exclusion of common air and 
the oxygen which it contains from the pores of 
the soil. Vegetable and animal manures thus re- 
main imperfectly decayed, or decay is converted 
into putrefaction, and acetic, malic, tannic, gallic, 
and other acids substituted for carbonic acid and 
ammonia, the products of simple decay, and 
which, with the elements of water, aie now 
recognized as the chief agents in the nourishment 
of plants. Superabundant moisture, likewise, 
renders the climate of a country insalubrious ; 
but its injurious effects are more immediately 
recognized in supplying the roots of growing 
plants with a greater quantity of moisture than 
they are able to digest, and thus rendering them 
weak and dropsical.—Jbid. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tar Kine or Swepen.—March 8.—At Stock- 
holm, His Majesty Charles John XIV. King of 
Sweden and Norway, and Sovereign of the Order 
of the Seraphim. 

Of all that brilliant race of warriors and of 
statesmen called into sudden life by the terrible 
forces of the French revolutionary war to scour 
and sack the plains and cities of Europe, few were 
gifted with the more dignified and enduring energy 
which survived the crisis of their youth—one 
alone retained by his own deserts the kingly prize 
which had been flung to him. Of all the phan- 
tasmagoria of the French revolution, and the 
King-vassals of Imperial France, Bernadotte 
alone preserved to our day the position to which 
he had been raised; but he preserved it because, 
in a country jealous of its ancient liberties and of 
its national independence, he learned faithfully to 
observe the conditions of a constitutional govern- 
ment, and to maintain, even at the sacrifices of his 
personal sympathies, the honor and freedom of 
the Jand which had adopted him. 

John Baptiste Julius Bernadotte was born at 
Pau, the capital of Bearne, Jan. 26, 1764. His 
parents were humble, but not of the very humblest 
condition, as appears from the superior education 
they were enabled to give him. Some accounts 
say that he was designed for the bar; but, in his 
16th year, he suddenly relinquished his studies, 
and enlisted as a private soldier into the Royal 
Marines. Notwithstanding his superior acquire- 
ments and his good conduct, the year 1789 found 
Bernadotte only a sergeant; but after the revolu- 
tionary torrent swept away the artificial distinc- 
tions of society, and cleared the military stage for 
the exhibition and success of plebeian merit, his 
rise was most rapid. In 1792 he was Colonel in 
the army of General Custines. The year follow- 
ing he served under Kleber with so much ability 
and zeal, that he was promoted to the rank of 
General of Brigade, and almost immediately after- 
wards to that of General of Division. 

In the ensuing campaigns, the new General 
served both on the Rhine and in Italy, and on 
every occasion with distinguished reputation ; but 
he kept aloof from the conqueror of Italy—having 
even thus early taken up an ominous foreboding 
of his designs. 

The weakness of the existing government, the 
talents, popularity, and character of the hero, and, 
above all, the contempt which he exhibited for 
the orders of the Directory, when opposed to his 
own views, might well create distrust in a mind 
so sagacious as Bernadotte’s. He was so little 
disposed to become the instrument of Bonaparte’s 
ambition, that, after the peace of Campo-Formio, 





he flatly refused to serve in the army of England. 
With some difficulty he was persuaded to accept 
an embassy to Austria, from which he shortly re- 
turned. On the establishment of the Consulate, 
he received the staff of a Marshal of France, 
and in 1806 the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo 
was added to his other honors. In the German 
campaigns, as well as in the command which he 
held for a short time against the Chouans in the 
west of France, he was distinguished from all his 
military comrades by his consideration and gene- 
rosity towards the conquered enemy. From 1806 
to 1809 he commanded the first corps d’armée in 
the north of Germany ; and it is recorded that his 
personal kindness to a body of 1500 Swedes, 
who had fallen as prisoners into his hands, first 
awakened among the younger officers of that na- 
tion those feelings of gratitude which led to his 
nomination as a candidate for the reversion of the 
crown of Sweden. 

Of all the Imperial generals (for the sterner 
Republican spirits of the army had long been re- 
moved from the scene) Bernadoite was the least 
inclined to yield to Napoleon that servile defer- 
ence which he so strictly exacted. The blemishes 
of the Imperial regime, the abuse of military 
— and the jealousies which had sprung up 

etween the grandees of that transitory court, had 
alarmed his caution, and, perhaps, offended his 
sense of justice. Suddenly, and by a personal 
oe rather than by any subtle combination of 
os icy or intrigue, his name was mentioned at the 

iet of Orebro, where the deputics of Sweden 
were assembled to choose a successor to Charles 
XIII. The consent of the Prince de Ponte Corvo 
had already been privately implied; that of the 
Emperor Napoleon was, not without misgivings, 
extorted from him. Bernadotte said, with charac- 
teristic acuteness, “* Will your Majesty make me 
greater than yourself, by compelling me to have 
refused acrown?’’ Napoleon replied, *‘ You may 
go; our destinies must be accomplished.” 

From that hour Bernadotte, or, as he was 
thenceforward styled, Charles John, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, turned with no divided affection to 
his adopted country. The first acts of his govern- 
ment were to refuse to recruit the French fleet at 
Brest with Swedish sailors, and to struggle against 
the oppressive exigencies of the continental sys- 
tem. ts 1812 a secret alliance was formed be- 


tween Sweden and Russia; and in the following 
year the Crown Prince assumed the command of 
the combined forces of Northern Germany against 
the French Empire. The reward of these ser- 
vices which he had rendered to the cause of Eu- 
ropean freedom, and to the armies of Sweden, 
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was his undisputed succession to that crown, rhe did not intend, on that account, to forego his 


which he owed neither to the sword nor to the 
arbitrary policy of his former master, but to the 
deliberate choice of the Swedish people. He 
showed himself worthy of the confidence of Eu- 
rope by his undeviating adherence to those prin- 
ciples of order, justice, and forbearance, by which 
the maintenance of the general peace has, been 
happily secured; and, by his frank and judicious 
compliance with the obligations imposed upon a 
sovereign by the free constitutions both of Sweden 
and of Norway, he earned the unbounded venera- 
tion of those nations. If we look back upon the 
annals of Sweden in the preceding half century, 
we are confounded by the perpetual revolutions 
which agitated the state and menaced the exist- 
ence of its Kings. But since the accession of 
Charles John to the throne of Sweden, although 
the whole of Europe has at various times been 
shaken by important changes in the internal con- 
stitutions of its states, Sweden has continued to 
enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity and prosperity. 

It was on his birthday in the year 1840, after a 
reign of nearly 30 years, that Charles John XIV. 
took occasion, in a speech from the throne, to 
survey with parental satisfaction the condition of 
his dominions. The population of the kingdom 
was so much increased, that the inhabitants of 
Sweden alone are now equal in number to those 
of Sweden and Finland before the latter province 
was torn from the former. The commerce and 
the manufactures of the country have been 
doubled, agriculture improved, instruction dif- 
fused, the finances raised from a state of great 
embarrassment to complete prosperity, the na- 
tional debt almost paid off, a civil and a penal 
code proposed for promulgation, the great canals 
which unite the ocean with the Baltic have been 
completed, and lastly, the secular hostility of the 
Swedish and Norwegian nations has given way 
to mutual confidence, cemented by kindred insti- 
tutions, and the enlightened government of the 
same sceptre. 

Such are the claims of the late sovereign to the 
respectful and grateful recollections of his people. 
Of all the princes of his time, he sought most 
steadily and effectually to concentrate the whole 
energy of his government on the internal duties 
which it had to perform. He found Sweden ex- 
hausted by centuries of foreign war, which were 
followed by endless reverses abroad and convul- 
sions at home; he has left her at the head of the 
secondary powers of Europe, and well prepared 
to uphebk er interests and her dignity in those 
important questions which the course of events 
may, at no distant period, open for discussion on 
the shores of the Baltic. 

A very interesting memoir of Bernadotte will 
be found in the volume entitled “* The Court and 
Camp of Napoleon,” but it is too long and too 
well known to be transferred to our columns on 
this occasion. 

Bernadotte married the sister of the wife of 
Joseph Bonaparte. His son and heir has assumed 
the royal authority, under the style of Oscar the 
Second, and announced his intention of continu- 
ing the government of Sweden and Norway in 
the footsteps of his late father. The Prince of 
Vasa, the heir of the old dynasty, has written 
from Darmstadt to all the great powers, to say 
that, ‘in the present position of affairs, he should 
certainly abstain from all demonstration ; but that 





own claim, as well as that of his family, to the 
throne of Sweden.” —Gent’s Mag. 


The long-expected death of the Duke of An- 
gouléme took place at Goritz on the 3d instant, 
after months of suffering. The Duchess and Duke 
of Bordeaux were with the expiring exile. It is 
stated that the French Court have gone into 
mourning. 
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Annuaire des Voyages et dela Geographic pour 
Vannée 1844, par une réunion de géographes ct 
de voyageurs, sous la direction de M, Frederic 
Lacroix. Paris. 1844. 


Tus is the first of a promised series of little 
works to be published annually, and which are 
to comprise a popular survey of whatever, worthy 
of note, shall have been done in each year towards 
extending and enriching the field of geographical 
knowledge. The design is excellent, and the 
execution of this first part is, on the whole, very 
creditable. As a specimen of cheap literature it 
is a marvel, even as considered with reference to 
the average rate of price for French publications. 
The body of the work opens with a ‘ Resumé des 
Voyages de l’Année,’ occupying fifty pages. Next 
we have fourteen articles (170 pages), either ori- 
ginal essays, or extracts from books of travels not 
yet published, some of which are highly interest- 
ing. The rest of the volume is taken up with 
reviews of recent works, of which twenty-seven 
are noticed, and with useful tabular matter, lists 
of books, &c. The following statement, put forth 
on the authority of M. Hommaire de Hell, is 
startlingly at variance with opinions hitherto re- 
ceived. That traveller spent five years in ex- 
ploring the countries between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. His work has recently begun to be 
published in parts ; we purpose giving our readers 
some account of it when it shall have reached a 
more advanced stage of publication. 

‘© M. Hommaire has ascertained that the differ- 
ence of level between the Sea of Azov and the 
Caspian, is 18.304 millimetres (7.3 English inches) 
not 108 métres (354 English feet) as asserted by 
Parrot and Engelhart in 1812, nor 25 métres (€2 
English feet) as declared in 1839 by three mem- 
bers of the Academy of St. Petersburg. He 
proves that this difference of level is not the con- 
sequence of a depression in the land, as some 
geologists suppose, but results simply from the 
diminution of the waters in the Caspian. This 
diminution he traces partly to the separation of 
the two seas, and partly to the loss sustained by 
the waters of the Oural, the Volga, and the Emba, 
since the Oural mountains have been denuded of 
their forests, and the regions along the banks of 
the Volga have been brought into cultivation. 
Every thing combines to prove that the Caspian 
was formerly connected with the Black Sea m a 
line passing through the basins of the Manitch 
and the Kouma; and this junction would be re- 
newed were the Bosphorus suddenly blocked up, 
as is found by an easy calculation of the amount 
of evaporation from the surface of the Black Sea, 
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and of the quantity of surplus water that flows 
from it into the Mediterranean. The numerous 
salt lakes covering considerable spaces in the pro- 
vinces of southern Russia, prove that the Caspian 
was formerly much more extensive than it is at 
the present day. It was the gradual retirement 
of the waters of that sea, that left behind those 
remarkable hollows from which the Russians ex- 
tract vast quantities of salt.”"-—Foreign Quarterly. 


Southey’s Poetical Works, complete in one Volume. 
pp. 800. Double columns. Longmans. 


Like the late popular edition of Moore, the 
publishers have here collected the poetical treas- 
ures of Southey into a single volume, together 
with the separate explanatory and highly interest- 
ing prefaces to former editions. These present 
much for the critic to reflect,upon, and are pecu- 
liarly worthy of attention for the author’s criti- 
cisms upon himself, and anecdotes connected with 
the composition of so many immortal writings. 
For Southey is one of the immortals; and when 
we view the vastness and variety of the produc- 
tions contained within this volume, we feel that 
we are within the shrine of a genius of original 
character, great attainments, and extraordinary 

owers. ‘To say more now would be superfluous. 
The public has every reason to rejoice in being 
enabled to possess such a monument of literary 
devotedness and magnificent talent. It is a library 
in itself.— Lit. Gaz. 


The Rebellion in the Cerennes. An Historical 
Novel, in two volumes. By Ludwig Tieck. 
Translated from the German by Madame Bu- 
rette. Nutt. 


Tieck is becoming better known and better 
liked in England every day. This is one of the 
best of his historical stories exceedingly well trans- 
lated. 

The rebellion of which it embodies the princi- 
pal feature was one of that long succession of in- 
surrections in which the small Protestant sects, 
such as the Albigenses and Waldenses, vindicated 
themselves to the death against the crusades and 
oppressions of the papal power. The characters 
in this narrative are nearly all historical, and 
Tieck exhibits considerable art in the way in 
which he blends his facts, and the dramatic inci- 
dents he interweaves with them, so as to produce 
a romance no less picturesque than true. 

These rebellions and struggles for freedom of 
religious opinion are favorite topics with the Ger- 
man writers, but none of them exceed in interest 
the bold circumstances attending the movement 
headed by Roland, the hero of Tieck’s plot. To 
the English reader these stories ought to be no 
less attractive. England is the champion of the 
protestant world. ‘The dispersed and hunted pro- 
testants of all denominations in all parts of the 
earth look to England, with much the same feel- 
ings as the followers of the Greek church look to 
Constantinople—short of the historical tradition 
which consecrates it as the metropolis of their 
religion. It is hardly necessary to commend 
Madame Burette’s labor to every body who takes 
an interest in such topics.—Court Journal. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht. By Lord Mahon, vol. 4. From 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to the Peace 
of Paris. 

History of the Church of Scotland, from 
the Reformation to the Present Time. 
By Thomas Stephen, vol. 2. 

System of Political Economy. C. H. 
Hagen, LL.D. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by J. P. Smith. 

Journal of a Missionary Tour through 
the Desert of Arabia to Bagdad. By the 
Rev. Jacob Samuel. 

Religious Life and Opinions of Freder- 
ick William III., King of Prussia, as nar- 
rated by the Very Rev. R. Egbert, D. D., 
Bishop in the United Evangelical Church 
of Prussia. 

Varronianus : a Critical and Historical 
Introduction to the Philological Study of 
the Latin Language. By the Rev. John 
William Donaldson, M. A. 

Researches on Light. By Robert Hunt, 
Secretary to the Royal Polytechnic Society. 


GERMANY. 


Bibliotheca patrum ecclesiast. latinorum 
selecta. Cur. E. G. Gersdorf. Vol. xi. Fir- 
miani Lactantii Opera. Tom. ii. Letp. 

Vierteljahrs- Schrift, kirchliche. No. 2, 
(Ap.—Ju. 1844.) Berlin. 

Atlas Von Asia. No. 2.: Karte Von 
China u. Japan. Von H. Berghaus. Gotha. 

Ueber das Verhiltniss der agyptischens 
Sprache zum semitischen Sprachstamm. 
Von Th. Benfey. Letpzig. 

Suide Lexicon, grece et latine. Ad 
fidem optimorum librorum exactum post 
Th. Gaisfordum recensuit et annotatione 
critica instruxit Godofr. Bernhardy. Tom. 
I. Fasc. vii. et ult. Halle. 


FRANCE. 


Illustres Médicins et Naturalistes des 
Temps Modernes. Par M. Isid. Bourdon. 
Paris. 

1688—1830, ou Paralléle Historique des 
Revolutions d’ Angleterre et de France sous 
Jacques II. et Charles X. Par M. le Comte 
Maxime de Choiseul-Daillecourt. Paris. 

L’Inde Anglaise en 1843. Parle Comte 
Edouard de Warren, Ancien Officier au 
Service de S. M. Brittanique dans |’Inde, 
Presidence de Madras. Paris. 
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From the Duplin University Magazine. 


Ottoman PYortry. 
THE CARAMANIAN EXILE. 


E. 


I ser thee ever in my dreams, 
Karaman ! 
Thy hundred hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 
As when thy goldbright Morning gieams, 
As when the deepening Sunset seams 
With lines of light thy hills and streams, 
Karaman ! 
So thou loomest on my dreams, 
Karaman! 
Nightly loomest on my dreams, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


II. 


The hot bright plains, the sun, the skies, 
Karaman ! 
Seem deathblack marble to mine eyes, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 
I turn from Summer's blooms and dyes; 
Yet in my dreams Thou dost arise 
In welcome glory on mine eyes, 
Karaman ! 
In thee my life of life yet lies, 
Karaman ! 
Thou still art holy in mine eyes, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


Iil, 


Ere my fighting years were come, 
Karaman ! 

Troops were few in Erzerome, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

Their fiercest came from Erzerome ; 

They came from Ukhbar’s palace-dome ; 

They dragged me forth from thee, my home, 
Karaman ! 

Thee, my own, my mountain-home, 
Karaman! 

In life and death my spirit’s home, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


IV. 


Oh, none of all my sisters ten, 
Karaman! 
Loved like me my fellow-men, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 
I was mild as milk till then, 
{ was soft as silk till then; 
Now my breast is as a den, 
Karaman ! 
Foul with blood and bones of men, 
Karaman ! 
37 























With blood and bones of slaughtered men, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


Vv. 


My boyhood’s feelings, newly born, 
Karaman ! 

Withered, like young flowers, uptorn, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

And in their stead sprang weed and thorn ; 

What once I loved now moves my scorn ; 

My burning eyes are dried to horn, 
Karaman ! 

I hate the blessed Jight of Morn, 
Karaman ! 

It maddens me the face of Morn, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

VI. 

The Spahi wears a tyrant’s chains, 
Karaman ! 

But bondage worse tlian this remains, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 

His heart is black with million stains: 

Thereon, as on Kaf’s blasted plains, 

Shall never more fall dews and rains, 
Karaman ! 

Save poison-dews and bloody rains, 
Karaman! 

Hell’s poison-dews and bloody rains, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


VII. 


But Life at worst must end ere long, 
Karaman ! 

Azreel* avengeth every wrong, 
Karaman ! O, Karaman! 

Of late my thoughts rove more among 

Thy fields ;—foreshadowing fancies throng 

My mind, and texts of bodeful song, 
Karaman ! 

Azreel is terrible and strong, 
Karaman! 

His lightning-sword smites all ere long, 
Karaman! O, Karaman! 


Vill. 


There's care to-night in Ukhbar’s halls, 
Karaman ! 

There’s hope, too, for his trodden thralls, 
Karaman ! O, Karaman ! 

What lights flash red along yon walls? 

Hark! hark !—the muster-trumpet calls !— 


‘ I see the sheen of spears and shawls, 


Karaman! 

The foe! the foe !—they scale the walls, 
Karaman ! 

To-night Murad or Ukhbar falls, 
Karaman ! O, Karaman ! 


* The Angel of Death. 
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578 POETRY. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


HEAVEN FIRST OF ALL WITHIN 
OURSELVES, 


I stoop where the home of my boyhood had been, 
In the Bellflower Vale, by the Lake of Bir-bol ; 
And I peusively gazed on the wreck of a scene 
Which the dreams of the Past made so dear to 
my soul, 


For its light had grown dim while I wandered afar, 
And its glories had vanished, like leaves on the 
ale 
And the frenzy of Man and the tempests of War, 
Had laid prostrate the pride of my Bellflower 
Vale. 


i thought how long years of disaster and wo 
Scarce woke in my bosom one sigh for the Past, 
How my hopes, like the home of my childhood, 
lay low, 
While the spirit within remained calm to the 
last. 


Then I looked on the lake that lay deep in the 
dell 
As pellucidly fair as in sammers gone by, 
And amid the sad ruins of cottage and cell 
Still mirrored the beautify! face of the sky. 


And I said, So may Ruin o’ertake all we love, 
And our minds, like Bir-bdl, abide bright ever- 
more ; 
So the heart that in grief looks to ALtan above, 
Still reflects the same heaven from its depths 
as before! 





From the Atheneum. 


THE ANCIENT TOMBS. 


Tey rise on' isle and ocean shore, 
They stand by lake and stream, 

And blend with many a shepherd’s tale, 
And many a poet’s dream ; 

Where darkly lours the northern pine, 
Where bright the myrtle blooms, 

And on the desert’s trackless sands, 
Arise the ancient tombs. 


The hands that raised them, Jong ago, 
In Death and dust have slept, 

And long the grave hath sealed the founts 
Of eyes that o’er them wept; 

But still they stand, like sea-marks left 
Amid the passing waves 

Of generations, that go down 
To their forgotten graves. 


For many an early nation’s steps 
Have passed from hill and plain ; 
Their homes are gone, their deeds forgot, 
But still their tombs remain— 
To tell, when Time hath left no trace 
Of tower or storied page, 





Our ancient earth how glorious was 
Her early heritage. 


They tell us of the lost and mourned, 
When earth was new to tears; 

The bard that left his tuneful lyre, 
The chief that left his spears ; 

Ah! were their lights of love and fame 
On those dark altars shed, 


To keep undimmed, through time and change, 


The memory of the dead? 


If so, alas for Love’s bright tears ! 
And for Ambition’s dreams ! 

For earth hath kept their monuments, 
But lost the sleepers’ names : 

They live no more in story’s scroll, 
Or song’s inspiring breath ; 

For altars raised to human fame 
Have turned to shrines of death. 


But from your silence, glorious graves, 
What mystic voices rise, 

That thus, through passing ages, speak 
Their lessons to the wise ! 

Behold, how still the world rewards 
Her brightest, as of yore ; 

For then she gave a nameless grave— 
And now she gives no more. 

Frances Brows 





From the Atheneum. 


THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 


Tue flowers of May, o’er many a harp 


Of old their blossoms hung, 


And many a voice of later times 


Their peerless bloom hath sung ; 


And joy, in but and palace hall, 


Once hailed the festive day, 


Whose brightness to our fathers brought 


The welcome flowers of May 


The statutes of the golden age, 


That lingered faint and long 


In sylvan rites ofearly time, 


So dear to ancient song, 


The world hath trampled in her haste 


At Mammon’s shrine to bow ; 


And many a Tyre our steps may find, 


But no Arcadia now. 


And yet the forest bird sings on 


His welcome to the spring, 


And o’er our path the passing years 


Their wealth of blossoms fling ; 

And still the love of childhood lies 
Where its first treasures lay, 

Among the green woods’ countless leaves, 
And lovely flowers of May. 


For thus we loved them long ago, 
Ere Love and Hope grew cold, 

Or turned from Nature’s blessed shrines 
To worship power and gold ° 
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And, oh, for all the freshness now 
Of growing life and thought, 
That dwelt within our souls, when first 
Their pleasant homes we sought. 


We sought them by the forest trees, 
And by the sunlit streams, 

Whose sounds through dim and distant years 
Have mingled with our dreams; 

And oft they win the wanderer back, 
To tread his early way, 

And seek the joy his childhood found 
Among the flowers of May. 


But, ah, they win us back in vain; 
No after spring renews 

That gift of vanished sunshine, which 
Our souls so early lose ; 

The streams we left may murmur on 
With bright unbroken wave, 

But they sweep by many a silent hearth, 
And many a grassy grave. 


Yet fair and fragrant to the day 
Each bright-eyed blossom opes ; 

They have not withered like our hearts, 
Nor perished like our hopes ; 

And still the golden dreams of youth 
Whose splendor passed away, 

Will come, though not as once they came, 
With the sweet flowers of May. 


Frances Brown. 





From the Metropolitan. 


LOVE, THE LIGHT OF THE MORAL 
WORLD. 


” Aornp dpr{ndos, ddabevor 
"Avdot dsyyos. 


PinparR- 


© Grory! seen afar, but seldom won 

By weak mortality—Eternal Sun 

Of Moral Nature! Thy bright beams on high 
Diffuse glad rays of awful harmony : 


Beyond the reach of Thought, ere Time was 


known, 
Time was the sceptre and the heavenly throne ! 
Oft in my youth thy light serene I saw, 
While inward ardor wrapt my soul in awe ; 
And a deep calm subdued the fretful sense,— 
A calm won from divine intelligence : 
Thy smile the waters of Time’s restless sea 
Hush'd with the stillness of Eternity ; 
And gliding softly from the realms above, 


“The wings of silence’’* bore thy words—O 


Love !— 
—Heed not the passions of the world below, 
The empty phantoms of a passing show ; 
They shed their wrath, then swiftly faint away, 
Like morning mists before the deeper day : 


Know thou, Earth’s vapor-stream of changeful 


strife, 
The shadow only of thy coming Life ;— 


The shadow, not the substance,—Air and Earth, 





And all, to which Time only renders hirtn, 
In Time shall perish, and new worlds shall spring 
Within the cycle of his restless wing : 
My Throne shall never fall, my Laws endure 
Through all Eternity unchang’d and pure : 
To all, in whom fair Charity is seen, 
My smiles beam ever from the Far Serene, 
Shadowing the Life to come, where sorrows 
cease, 
Where joy unfathom’d breathes the eternal 
Peace : 
Above the darkness of Earth’s Moral Night, 
Regard the Presence of the One True Light : 
The brighter Sun of living Love descry— 
The spiritual Sun for all Eternity ! 
G. W. 





From the Literary Gazette. 


f£ONG, 


Speak, oh! speak, in accents tender, 
Of the friends ye loved of yore, 
Though perchance they may not render 
All the joys they gave before : 
There are few whose lives are blameless— 
Who have nothing to regret ; 
Then !et other’s faults be nameless. 
Or forgive them, and forget! 


Tis no trifle that we cherish 
When we find and prove a friend, 
Whose fealty will not perish, 
But grows stronger to the end: 
But should dark clouds e’er o’ershade ye, 
And old friends grow cold—oh! yet, 
Think how happy once they made ye, 
And forgive, but ne’er forget. 


Leamington. J. E. Carpenter. 





From the Court Journal. 
THE LIFE OF A FLOWER. 


Ou, the life of a flower is a pleasant thing, } 
In the sunny days of June; 
Or with velvet lip, 
The dews to sip, 
All night to the sweet bird’s tune. 
Oh, the life of a flower is a pleasant thing, 
In the blooming month of June! 


In the morning to sport with the zephyr’s wing, 
And to sleep in the calm at noon ; 
Or in death to rest 
On beauty’s breast, 
The pride of the gay saloon. 
Oh, the life of a flower is a pleasant thing, 
{n the bright, bright month of June ! 


ARCAS. 
* Milton. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


AtmospHeric Rairway.—The applicability of 
the system of the propulsion of railway carriages 
by the pressure of the atmosphere upon a piston 
travelling within an exhausted main or line of 
pipes, has occupied a portion of three evening 
meetings of the society ; and although much time 
has been devoted to the discussion, it cannot be 
said that any positive conclusion has been arrived 
at. Indeed, when it is considered that the sys- | 
tem has only been tried upon a line peculiar in 
its locality, in its steep gradients, in the engine | 
having only to exert power in drawing the car- | 
riages in one direction, and their descending by | 
their own gravity; and in the trains being only 
required to run a distance of a mile and three 
quarters from end to end of the line without stop- 
ping at any intermediate station, it may be argued 
that although, as is evident from the testimony of 
the several speakers, extraordinary results have 
been obtained, it is searcely. possible to infer 
what the result would be on lines with gradients 
in both directions, with a great number of heavy 
trains at short intervals, and under all the varied 
circumstances of ordinary railway traffic. It ap- 
peared, however, to be the general opinion, that 
the present system of atmospheric propulsion, as 
employed on the Kingstown and Dalkey railway, 
although susceptible of much improvement, was 
in a more advanced state than the system of 
traction by locomotive engines at a correspond- 
ing period from the date of the introduction of 
the several systems upon railways.—Lit. Gaz. 





} 


Sarety Drae ror Raitways.—The papers 
read were—‘* A description,’ by Mr. Rankine, 
‘of asimple and ingenious safety drag, which had 
been fitted to the carriages of the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith railway, for preventing accidents 
to the carriages in case of the fracture of the rope 
by which they are drawn up the inclined plane 
of one in thirty.” The drag consists of two 
cheeks of iron united by rivets; it is attached at 
the end of an iron bar, and is suspended at the 





back of the carriage behind each hind wheel ; 


when a retrograde motion eommences, the drag 
falls beneath the wheel, and, turning over, acts 
as a wedge between the wheel and the rail, and 
by skidding the wheel stops the downward pro- 
gress of the carriage.—Lit. Gaz. 


ExerGiatyre.—This is a title employed by 
Mr. R. Hunt to distinguish a new process he 
has discovered in photography. In a letter toa 
contemporary, he says—‘ Regarding all photo- 
graphic phenomena as due to the principle ENER- 
Gia, | would nevertheless wish to distinguish this 
very interesting process as the ENERGIATYPE.”’ 
O tempora, O mores! The process is to wash 
over good letter-paper with a liquid consisting of 
two drachms of a saturated solution of succinic 
acid, half a drachm of mucilage of gum-arabic, 
and one and a half of water. When the puper is 
dry, it is to be washed over once with an “ar- 
gentine solution’ of one drachm of nitrate of 
silver to an ounce of distilled water. Allowed 
to dry in the dark it is fit for use, but it may be 
preserved in a port-folio, and at any time em- 
ployed in the camera: it is pure white, and re- 
tains its color. When removed from the came- 
ra, amixture of one drachm of saturated solution 
of sulphate of tron and two or three drachms of 
the mucilage of gum-arabic is to be applied to the 
surface rapidly and evenly, with a wide, flat 
brush, to produce a negative picture. The iron 
solution isto be washed off with a soft sponge and 
clean water, as soon as the best effect appears ; 
and the picture, after being soaked a short time 
in water, is to be fixed with ammonia, or with a 
solution of the hyposulphite of soda, care being 
taken that the salt is afterwards well washed out 
of the paper.— Ibid. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PneumoGastrRic Nerves 
on Dicestion.—The division of the pneumogas- 
tric nerves destroyed not only the feeling and 
movement of the stomach, but stopped instantane- 
ously the production of gastric juice. After the 


division digestion ceases; pieces of meat, after 
having been in the dog’s stomach twenty-four 
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hours, were found entire and unaltered. In the 
absence of gastric juice, spontaneous decomposi- 
tion’ of the matters contained in the stomach 
takes place. ‘I'hus, two series of chemical phe- 
nomena arise ; as when the stomach receives its 
normal nervous influence, or as when deprived 
of it. In the one case, by the action of the gas- 
tric juice, the substances in the stomach are sub- 
jected to special laws of decomposition, and de- 
prived of the property of fermentation, or of re- 
action the one on the other. In the second case, 
digestion is arrested, and the aliments not modified 
by the gastric juice, re-act the one on the other, 
according to the ordinary laws of chemistry.— 


Ibid. 


Cowrox.—M. Magendie has recently met with 
the cowpox on a cow of his. He collected some 
fluid from the pimples, vaccinated several chil- 
dren, and saw a true vaccinal development, 
which served for new successful vaccinations. 
A new vaccine is thus in full activity at the Bu- 
reau de Charité du 3° arrondissement, where 
any one may procure it.—Lit. Gaz. 


Frenca ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE.—An in- 
structive instance of the value of Christian ico- 
nography, in determining the style, if not the 
date, of a building about which some uncertainty 
existed, has lately occurred in France. M. Ay- 
mard, of Puy, sent to the Comité Historique, 
among other archeological drawings, one repre- 
senting the hand of the Deity, painted in fresco 
on the intrados of an arch in the cathedral of Le 
Puy. The hand is surrounded by a nimb, and 
is in the act of benediction; but the fourth or 
annular finger is curved, so as to touch the first, 
or thumb, and the other three fingers remain 
nearly erect... The hand itself is painted white ; 
the nimb consists of two concentric rings, the in- 
ner one yellow, the outer dark red; the space 
between the hand and nimb is dark blue. Upon 
this circumstance, when the drawing was exhib- 
ited to the Comité, the secretary, M. Didron, 
made the following observations :—“ For a long 
period French antiquariaus have designated (very 
much at random, and without a valid reason) the 
style of several buildings Latin or Romanesque 
in origin and form, as-Byzantine. But of late 
years this appellation has been bestowed less 
prodigally, and inquiry is now at last making 
into the real characteristics by which the By-4 
zantine style may be recognized. Churches with 
cupolas or domes—such as that of St. Front, at 
Perigueux, from which they appear to have been 
almost all of them copied—seem at the present 
moment to be the only ones in France to which 
the name of Byzantine may be properly applied. 
The cathedral of Notre Dame du Puy, — 
though elongated in form like a Latin basilica 
still roofed in parts by domes, and bears pee 
characteristics of a Byzantine origin. The hand 
now drawn by M. Aymard gives almost a certain- 
ty to this presumption; for it confers the bene- 
diction in the Greek manner, and precisely as the 
Divine personages are represented doing in all 
the Byzantine and Greek churches.* This may 
be illustrated by the folowing passagé,"translated 
from the original Greek of the Byzantine Ms, 
brought by me from Mount Athos, entitled ‘Eoun- 


* A representation of this manger may be seen at p. 79 of 
the Archeological Journal, lately published by the British Ar- 





cheological Association.—Ed. L. G. 
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veia Tis Cwypadtkijsy OF Guide to Painting. This 
work, which Iam about to publish with a transla- 
tion, gives the manner of painting upon walls of 
churches, &e. all the scenes and personages of 
Christian iconography ; and it thus describes the 
way of representing ihe hand of the Deity in the 
act of giving the benédiction :—‘ When you rep- 
resent the hand that blesses, do not join three 
fingers together (this is the manner of the Lat- 
ins) ; but cross the thumb with the fourth finger, 
so tha at the second finger may remain open, and 
that the third finger may be slightly bent. These 
two fingers of themselves form ‘the name of Incove. 

Thus the second finger, by remaining unclosed, 

forms an 13 and the third. by its curvature, makes 
ac.* The thumb is placed across the fourth 
finger, and the fifth is also slightly inclined ; this 
gives the indication of the word Xorwroc. The 


junction of the thumb and the fourth finger forms 


a x, and the little finger, by its curvature, gives a 
c. These two lettersare the abridgement of the 
word Christos. Thus, by the divine providence 
of the Creator, the fingers of the human hand, 
whether they be long or short, are so arranged as 
to be able to form the name of Christ.’—This 
hand, drawn on the walls of Le Puy, gives the 
benediction in the Greek fashion, w hereas every 
where else in France the benediction is given in 
the Latin manner; that is, with the first three 
fingers open, and the annular and little fingers 
closed. The influence, therefore, of Byzantine 
art is apparent in this e sdifice ; ; but its appearance 
does not determine the date of its use, for the 
practice indicated by the example now before us 


is in full force in Greece even up to the present 
day.’ 


Concerts 1n Parts.—Among the concerts now 
attracting the musical population of Paris, the 
most striki ing novelty thas been one in whic hoa 
company of artists, from Madrid, have been illus- 
trating before the audience atthe Italian Theatre, 
their national music, by the performance of popu- 
far songs of the Peninsula, and scenes from Span- 
ish operas. In a second ‘performance, they pro- 
pose to add a sat: nete, and a tonadi lla—speci ies of 
short comic operas—together with some scenes 
detached from the works of the maestro, Carnicer 
—the first of living Spanish composers. ‘There 
seems to be “a movement” in the cause of sacred 
music, to judge from what we hear; a solemn 
mass by Palestrina having been performed for the 
obsequies of M. Lafitte, while a thir? mass by M. 
Julien Martin, the clever chapel-master of Sainte 
Germain I Aurerrois, was produced on Whit 
Sunday, in that fine old church. Meanwhile the 
Académie is said to thrive, though the fact is hard 
to uhderstand, when novelties seem to be at once 
so scanty and so unsuécessful. ‘Taglioni is there 
just now, for a few lastights, dancing her fare- 
well ‘to the poetry of motion,” before she enters 
on private life and her villa on the Lake of Como. 
Duprez is said td be studying a French version of 
Rossini’s ‘ Ofell His last act of that opera, in 
Italian, was one of the finest things ever seen on 
the musical stage, some five years ago; and the 
music is more thoroughly in the compass of his 
voice than the altissimo tenor parts which Rossi- 
ni and Meyerbeer and Halevy wrote for Nourrit. 
—Atheneum. 


* This ancient character for sigma is still used by the mod- 
ern Greeks in monumental inscriptions for the same letter. 
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OBITUARY. 


Miss Saran Martin.—At Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
Miss Sarah Martin. 

In the death of this scarcely less remarkable 
than estimable female, society at large, and more 
particularly the town of Yarmouth, her residence, 
has sustained what it is to be feared will prove an 
irreparable loss. A life which was more com- 
pletely devoid of all considerations of self, was 
more exclusively devoted to doing good, and in 
the pursuit of that object really accomplished a 
greater quantity of good, would with difficulty be 
found ; perhaps not at all, if the effect produced 
be measured by the amount of talents that, hu- 
manly speaking, was allotted by the Almighty to 
the em To give publicity to the details of 
such a life, is not only agreeable, but may almost 
be considered a bounden duty. 

There are few, except in the very lowest classes 
of society, who may not feel in reading these par- 
ticulars that an example which it is already in 
their power to imitate, is thus proposed to them- 
selves. Some may even be tempted to think, 
when the springs and modes of action and their 
results are laid before them, that they hear the 
words of our blessed Savior, ** Go thou, and do 
likewise.” The power of wealth, the influence 
of station, the grasp of genius, the expansion of 
the mind by study, all these are naturally calcu- 
lated to enlarge the sphere of utility ; but with 
no one of these could the subject of the present 
brief memoir be said to have been gifted ; of most 
she was eminently deficient. A child of poverty, 
accustomed throughout life to earn her daily bread 
by her.daily Jabor, she nevertheless proposed to 
herself a very different decided object, and this 
she steadily kept in view. The object was to 
visit the prison, and relieve and reform its 
wretched inmates; and thus to do what she hum- 
bly hoped might be acceptable in the eyes of her 
Creator, by benefiting her fellow-creatures. It 
needs scarcely to be said that a strong religious 
impression would alone have been competent to 
have produced such an effect. But no sooner did 
this gain power over her mind than her determina- 
tion was formed ; she persevered through evil re- 
port and good report; against objections, remon- 
strances, and ridicule, against privations, against 
the harder trials of what could met but be offen. 
sive to a delicate female—nay, even against the 
neglect and rebuffs of those whose welfare she 
sought, she “ held the even tenor of her way ;”’ 
and she succeeded no less to the comfort of herself 
than of the objects of her solicitude. Some ac- 
count of the effects of her exertions is already 
before the public in five several parliamentary re- 
ports from the pen of Capt. Williams, the humane 





and judicious inspector of gaols. In that for 1835, 
he states, ‘Sunday, November 29th, I attended 
divine service inthe mor... ‘at Yarmouth prison. 
The male prisoners only we’ : assembled ; a female 
resident in the town officiat.d; her voice was ex- 
ceedingly melodious, her delivery emphatic, and 
her enunciation extremely distinct. ‘The service 
was the Liturgy of the Church of England; two 
psalms were sung by the whole of the prisoners, 


and extremely well, much better than I have fre- : 


quently heard in our best appointed churches. A 
written discourse of her own composition was 
read by her: it was of a purely moral tendency, 
involving no doctrinal points, and admirably suited 
to the hearers. 

“During the performance of the service the 
prisoners paid the profoundest attention and the 
most marked respect, and, as far as it is possible 
to judge, they appeared to take a devout interest. 
Evening service was read by her afterwards to the 
female prisoners. 

“This most estimable person has, for the long 
period of seventeen years, almost exclusively given 
up her time to bettering the wretched condition of 
the prisoners confined in this gaol. She is generally 
there four or five times a week, and since her first 
commencing these charitable labors she has never 
omitted being present a single Sabbath day. On 
the week days she pursues, with equal zeal, a regu- 
lar course of instruction with the male and female 
prisoners. Many of the prisoners have been 
taught to read and write, of which very satisfactory 
examples were produced; and the men were in- 
structed and employed in binding books, and cut- 
ting out of bone, stilettoes, salt spoons, wafer 
stamps, and similar articles, which are disposed of 
for their benefit. The females are supplied with 
work according to their several abilities, and their 
earnings are paidsto them on their discharge : in 
several instances they have earned sufficient to 
put themselves in decent apparel, and be fit for 
service, After their discharge they are, by the 
same means, frequently provided with work, until 
enabled to procure it for themselves. 

The following particulars have been principally 
copied from a very interesting autobiographical 
sketch, which was drawn up by this lady during 
her last illness, and has been published since her 
death. The present writer can vouch for the truth 
of many of the leading facts. 

Miss Martin was born at the village of Caister, 
near Yarmouth, in June, 1791; of both her parents 
she was deprived at a very early age. The care 
of her consequently devolved upon her grand- 
mother of the name of Bonnett, who was a glover, 
and is remembered by many still living as a wo- 
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man of a most kind disposition, exemplary con- 
duct, and much piety. She herself was from the 
first no common child; 


“ Dainties she heeded not, nor gaudy nor toy.”’ 


Her passion was for reading at every spare mo- 
ment, and tales and novels, and books of that de- 
scription, were naturally her attraction and herde- 
light. It was in her nineteenth year that first, by 
what in common parlance would be called acci- 
dent, her thoughts were turned into a different 
channel. She walked to Yarmouth on a fine 
summer evening, and, tired perhaps, strolled into 
a place of worship, and, as she confesses, listened 
to the preacher from mere curiosity. But the ef- 
fect was far from transitory. The text he had 
selected was, ‘‘ We persuade men ;’’ and its truth 
he exemplified in the persuasion of his new hearer. 
To use her own words, “It was then that the 
Spirit of God sent a ray of light upon my guilty 
soul, slave of Satan, fast bound in misery and 
ertor. Stranger as I was to my divine teacher, 
this first lesson was distinctly impressed, that the 
religion of the Bible was a grand reality. On my 
way back I reflected upon what I had heard, and 
my mind was expanded with a sense of the divine 
Majesty. Returned home, I spoke of the sermon 
with astonishment and admiration. I was told 
that it was the novelty pleased me, and would 
soon wear off; but the answer of my heart was, 
‘I hope never, be it novelty or delusion ; it is so 
precious I cannot part with it.’ ”’ 

The seed was sown, and neither by the way- 
side, nor on a rock, nor among thorns, but on good 
ground, where it would bear fruit a hundred-fold. 

Doubts, difficulties, and struggles naturally fol- 
lowed, and no less naturally gave way. Engaged 
as she was in her business as dress-maker, she 
still found time for her religious duties ; for those 
who seek time will always find it. Her first at- 
tempt at usefulness was the causing of herself to 
be admitted as teacher in a Sunday school. A 
very touching case of a dying child was very 
shortly after presented to her notice, and she was 
allowed to remark with joy and thankfulness that 
the blessing of the Father was neither held back 
from herself nor the children. The parish work- 
house next attracted her attention. Having been 
told of a young woman there afflicted with an ab- 
scess, she found admission by going to visit her, 
and at her death obtained what was then the de- 
sire of her heart, in the request of a number of 
aged and sick women in the room to continue her 
visits, to read the Scriptures and pray with them. 
The request was soon echoed by the inmates of 
all the sick rooms; and it is needless to say that 
time and pains so employed were productive of 
the happiest effect. The workhouse, which had 
previously been in a most neglected and disgrace- 
ful state, shortly, by this single circumstance, as- 
sumed the air of order and comparative comfort. 
Not content, therefore, with her original design, 
she extended her views to the education of the 
children, and here, also, found her labors richly 
rewarded. Every Monday afternoon was devoted 
to this object, and continued to be so till within a 
short time of her death. She made the children 
commit to memory portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of Watt’s Divine Songs. » She prepared 


from the Bible ten sets of questions, answered by" 


texts, on the most prominent Scripture truths ; 
she had. them copied in large writing on paste- 
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board sheets hung along the walls, and she com- 
menced teaching them herself; but, on discovering 
that two girls about nine or ten years old had 
taught what they had learned of her to two of 
their bedfellows, she transferred this work to such 
among them as desired to undertake it, and found 
the plan answer well. 

From the workhouse to the gaol is but too com- 
monly a single and an easy step, and such it 
proved—but, in the present instance, bappily— 
with Miss Martin. We quote her own words 
when we say that “often, in passing the latter, 
she had felt a strong desire to obtain admission to 
the prisoners and read the Scriptures to them, for 
she had felt much of their condition and their sin 
before God, how they were shut out from the so- 
ciety whose rights they had violated, and how 
destitute they were of Bible instruction, which 
alone could meet their unfortunate circumstances.”’ 
And here also she was indebted to a casual occur- 
rence for the accomplishment of her wishes. She 
had heard of a woman having been committed 
for having cruelly beaten her child; and she ap- 
plied, and obtained leave to visit her, while the 
other prisoners, witnessing the comfort then ad- 
ministered, each after each prayed to be allowed 
to share it, and thus she gradually established her 
footing. The public attention had not then been 
directed to the subject of prison discipline. How- 
ard and Nield were dead, and Mrs. Fry and Sir 
Fowell Buxton were but at the outset of their 
benevolent career. At Yarmouth, too, it must 
unfortunately be admitted that no attention 
was at that time paid to the moral or rehigious 
tuition of those confined: except by name, the 
very existence of the Sabbath might be said to be 
unknown among them. Here then Miss Martin 
resolved to make her stand; she had gone one 
Sunday to see a female convict under sentence of 
transportation, and had found her engaged in 
making a bonnet. With such a fact betore their 
eyes, but little persuasion was needed on her part 
to induce the prisoners to pay some respect to the 
day set apart by the command of the Almighty 
for rest. Some of their own number at first un- 
dertook to read to the others, while she herself 
attended and joined in the service. ‘The duty of 
performing this, after a short time, fell upon her, 
and she for twenty years unremittingly continued 
it, both morning andevening. The consequences 
of such a line of conduct may easily be Lamined. 
It were impossible in a publication like this to 
attempt to follow them in detail, but they will 
be found in her own memoir, and still more stri- 
kingly in the extracts subjoined from her prison- 
journals, which she kept with great care. 

These records have by Miss Martin’s will 
been consigned to a lady in the neighborhood, 
who, it is much hoped, may be induced to deposit 
them in the public library of the town, where and 
where only they will find their proper resting place. 

After all, the question will naturally occur, how 
it could possiblyshappen that any one situated like 
Miss Martin should have been enabled to devote 
her time to pursuits that could in no wise contri- 

ute towards the providing of her “ daily bread.” 

When it became known how she employed her- 
self, and what good she did, a lady who had 
watched her progress proposed to pay her for a 
day, weekly, as much as she would have earned 
by dress-making ; and the benevolent example 
was followed till every day was ‘* bought off.”’— 
Gent's. Mag. a 
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ComTrssre JEANNE, oR DE Lamotte.—The in- 
habitants of the Faubourg St. Germain, about to 
disperse for the season, have been interrupted in 
their preparations by a singular event. A little 
history has been whispered between the Rue de 
Lille and the Rue de Grenelle—always recounted 
under the seal of silence. Listen, then, to the 
anecdote, but say nothing :— 

At the’ return of the emigration, l’Abbe de 
C—-, Bishop of ***, introduced into a noble 
family of the Faubourg St. Germain a mysterious 
lady. ‘ This lady,” said the prelate, “ is worthy 
of your interest. I bespeak for her the greatest 
respect. Treat her as one of your family ; but ask 
no questions. There are secrets which should be 
held sacred.’’ The Marquis de L , to whom 
this recommendation was addressed, had the 
highest respect for the prelate, and was discreet, 
hospitable, generous, and possessed of a large 
fortune. 

The unknown was admirably received at the 
Jotel de L , where she was lodged in an ele- 
gant pavilion, looking on a garden; a carriage 
placed at her orders; with an income of 12,000 
francs. 

A short time after the installation of his pro- 
tegée, the prelate died. The lady shut herself up 
in the most complete retirement ; never going out 
but to church, or to the relief of some poor per- 
son. Her exemplary ;devotion—her large chari- 
ties—surrounded her with blessings and respect. 
Pious people desired to associate her with their 
good works; the clergy, and different benevolent 
societies, besought the powerful aid of her parti- 
cipation; and from that time the mysterious un- 
known entered the world, calling herself the 
Comtesse Jeanne. 

When the a de L died, he provided 
for the Comtesse Jeanne, and enjoined under his 
will, that she should be left the use of the pavilion 
for her life, with an income of 20,000 francs. 
Years passed on, and the reputation of the Com- 
tesse daily increased. She opened her saloon every 
evening, and every evening it was filled. To be 
received by the Comtesse Jeanne was considered 
a privilege. This went on for thirty years, during 
which time the Comtesse Jeanne had become the 
oracle of the Faubourg St. Germain. She had 
been called on to divide fortunes, to establish the 
highest positions, and to negotiate the noblest 
marriages. 

A short time since, she died—death unravels 
many mysteries. In the chamber of the dead, 
papers were found half burnt. Death had sur- 
prised her while committing to the flames the se- 
crets of her life ; but the fire had spared sufficient 
to discover the mystery, and afford proof that the 
Comtesse Jeanne, that worthy and pious woman, 
so respected, so venerated as the model of virtues, 
was no other than Jeanne de LuZ, de St. Rémy, 
de Valois, Comtesse de Lamottew Yes! actually 
the famous Comtesse de Lamotte of necklace 











branded on both shoulders, and confined in the 
Salpétriere, from whence she escaped, no one ever 
knew how. Concealed in England, a report was 
spread of her death, and she was no more talked 
of till now, when she has quietly passed away in 
her eighty-ninth year. You may imagine the 
general consternation which has prevailed.— Court 
Journal. 
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Tue Presents or Nicnoras.—The Emperor 
bestowed the most splendid gifts during his stay in 
England and on his departure, of which a list has 
been published. ‘To the six principal Lords of 
the Household, gold snuff boxes with diamonds 
and portrait; to the Equerries and Groom in 
Waiting, similar boxes with cipher; many other 
splendid boxes, and £2,000, placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Officers of the Household ; Society for 
the Relief of Foreigners in Distress, £1,050; 
Wellington Testimonial, £500; Nelson Monu- 
ment, £500; poor of St. George’s parish, £210 ; 
German Hospital, £105; Russian Embassy 
Household, a large sum, and a diamond ring for 
the maitre d’hotel; three Police Commissioners, 
a diamond ring each; Sir Francis Collier, (who 
steered the barge on landing,) gold snuff box with 
diamonds and initial; crew of the barge, £20; 
Mr. Oliver Lang, master-shipwright, and Captain 
Smith, of the William and Mary yacht, diamond 
ring each; laborers engaged about the luggage, 
£20.— Spec. 


QuveeEN or Spain.—There is said to be no donbt 
that the Queen of Spain will marry her cousin. 
T his will be a blow to the policy of Louis Philippe, 
whose great aim has been to unite the two ancient 
branches of the house of Bourbon with the 
younger, by marrying the Count Trampani to Isa- 
bella the Second, and the Princess Caroline of 
Naples to the Due d’Aumale.— Court Journal. 


Tue Duxepom or Sussex.—It will be remem- 
‘bered that after the consideration of Sir Augustus 
D’Este’s claim to the Dukedom of Sussex, and 
the other titles, privileges, &c., enjoyed by his 
late Royal father, on the day on which their bord- 
ships adjourned for the Whitsun holidays, the 
further hearing of the case was “adjourned sine 
die.’ The House of Lords has, however, now 
fixed an early day for the resumption of the 
claimant’s case—viz., Monday next, the 10th inst. 
The committee for privileges will then meet, and 
the Judges have been ordered to attend as on the 
day when this interesting peerage claim was first 
brought forward .— Ibid. 


Tue Kixe or Saxony.—Althongh brought up 
in a bigoted court, the King of Saxony ig: a very 
tolerant prince. All the members of the Royal 
family of Saxony, as nearly all the persons at- 
tached to the Court, are Catholics. The late 
Dowager Queen of Saxony, widow of the famous 
Frederick Augustus, whom Bonaparte called the 
most honest prince in Germany, bequeathed to 
her maids of honor a pension of twelve hundred 
dollars each. One of them was afterwards courted 
by a Saxon officer, a Lutheran, but King Antony, 
uncle to the present king, refused to grant his per- 
mission te the union unless he became a Catholic. 
The marriage, however, took place at a distafice 
from the influence of the Court, but the legacy 
was withheld. The present King, then only 
Prince, had the courage to compliment the officer 
on his marriage, which called down upon him the 
censure and displeasure of the King.—ZJbid. 


Dwarrs.—We have been favored with a private 
iew of the Brockstead family, three most extra- 
ordinary dwarfs, two brothers and a sister, natives 
of Germany. ‘The young lady is very good look- 
‘ing, eighteen years old, thirty-two inches in neil. 
The younger gentleman of the two is particularly 


well made, thirteen years of age, and weighs six-- 


teen pounds,—Jbid. 
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